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JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach— Repertoire 
Jall, 154 West 57th Street 


New York City 
appointments by telephone, 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAI 
EDUCATIONAL AGEN( 
Concert and School Positions Secured | 
MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall 


~Yy 


AND) MES. 


burch, 70 Carnegie 


| All 1472 Circle 


Telephone | 
New York 


DUVAL | WALTER L. BOGERT 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
and French Opera | 
32 Metropol 
Building 

Ar 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
y 


lialian 


wrk Studio tan Opera 


House 


New Y . 
5 Claremont Ave., N Tel. 4650 Cathedral 


ress: Teatre te Moderna, Milan 


| 
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FRANCES FOSTER 
VOCAL TEACHER ann COACH 


Dividing time between 


SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear Training, Musical Stenog 
raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 





hool Musi Special coaching for church trials 
Bre School, 48 Lefferts Place 


rn New York ann Harirax, N. S., Canada 
Kiyn 


Address 


SS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
59 West 56th Street 


Phone 2297 


MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehman Method 


601 Carnegie Hall New York 


1. Cartall, 


Circle 
Secy 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Norma! Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
350 Main Street, Orange, N 
425 West 160th Street, 


‘NNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

1425 Broadway 

4 270 Ft. Washington Ave. 

(New York 

2634 


Residence New York STUDIOS 


Phones: Pennsylvania Wadsworth 3303 


JOR 


AVITABILE 


SALVATORI 


Vorce Sreciacist ano Opera NDUCTOR 

iltation and Voice Trials by Appointment Only 
Marion Talley 
1425 


Ivan 


RANDEGGER CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 
13 W. 88th Street, N. Y. Tel.: Schuyler 7119 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN PIANOFORTE 
o1ce AND Oruner INSTRUMENTS 
O RANDEGGER, Pianist and Composer 
and an eminent Faculty 
Students 


Teacher of 
Broadway, 
634-2081 


House 
es Penney 


Meraor Opera 
New York Phor a 
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, T | Public Classes Recitals 
RANKIN | 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Broadway, Studio 34 
House Building 
634 Penna 


LJ 


tar N 


Opera 


-_ | 

|ERNEST CARTER 

| CONDUCTOR 
New York 


8623 


| COMPOSER 


ROBINSON hy 
THE VOICI | 
Dr. H. H 
many years 
carpo Maatin, Luca Botta, Bianca 
Mitcer, Cecttia Lorrus and many | 
“Song “The Im 
Vocal Diagnosis.’ 
“Mr. Robinson's 


69th Street City 


Telephone 


' » Fast . 
LDQ! Rhinelander 
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Co-worker with brook Curtis for 
er of R 
Reep 
Author of 
por ar 
Huneker 


Tea 
ROYA 
the Secrets,”’ 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway . Hall, 109 West 57th 
New York, N. Y Phone Circle 8178 


r 
ames said 


golder 


words 


ne Trafalgar 3651 Street 


4 
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IPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
MANY WELI 
ARTISTS 
Eighth 
lumbus 


KNOWN GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
Will accept pupils 
West 90th Street 
Telephone 


ACHER Of 


Avenue, N. Y. 
1370 


tudios, 939 
I hone ( 


Lele 





New York City 
Riverside 3469 


MMA A, DAMBMANN 
CONTRALTO 
Development (Bel Canto). 
gradual development of be 
for Opera, Concert and 
of faulty methods. Consulta 


| 
| 


ice 
giver 
reparati 
rrectior 
ntment only 
17 Weer 93ep 
elept e Rivers 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 
Kriens Symphony Club 
American Schoo! f Orchestra Players 
vacancies for string and wind instruments 
303 Carnegie Hall 
1350 


Srreet, New Yore 


de 143¢ Conductor 


First or 
few 


Telephone Circle 


< MILLER 
INGING 


re l 


OON 
ACHER OF 
H 350 Circle | 
| 
-|ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 


PRACY 


A 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

West 79th Street, New York 

Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


University 

172 

Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennyslvania 


Studio: 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 a; ¥ Phone 2634 Penn. 





Broadway, = ee 
HANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72nd Street, New York 
: ‘ . o Phone: Endicott 5364 
FRANCIS ROGERS ‘ 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
(ik SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 

All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


D. WILLIS 


PIANO 

Technic — Interpretation Keyboard Harmony 

Special Course for Voice Pupils in Ear-Training 
and Rhythm 

81 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., 

New York City 

Telephone—1350 Circle. 


MARTHA 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 


Appointments b 
ascii dal New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teaching and Singing 

West End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 


-Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios New York City 


471 New York 


7449 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Simplicity in Teaching Piano and Theory 
Children and Adults, Student-Teachers 

York 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Avenue New City 


Morningside 6814 


126 Claremont 


Phone 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street, New York 

8955 Endicott 


MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
a 


Pupils 
New York 
9204 


Vacancies for 
West 22nd 


Phone 


360 
: Phone 
Chelsea 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 

Teacher of International Artists 

ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 

132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, Secy. 


TAMME 
vad, 


Broadway, corner 
3614 


CHARLES 


Jack from abr 
Now 2231 


1is Studio 
80th St 


has moved bh 
at 


Trafalgar. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Asalstant 
157 East 37th Street : New 


Telephone: 


EUGENIO PIRANI 
New York Studio: Steinway 
Street. Room 609, 

Brooklyn 
Street 


Bidg., 109 W. 57th 


Studio and Residence: 915 President 
Phone: Nevins 4644 


poetry 


2 : 3 York 
Caledonia 0919 


idea in Piano 





com . _ » ae oe 
DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York 


FREDERICK E. 
TEACHER OF 


466 West 153rd Street, 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
Technic New York School of 
ts, 150 Riverside Drive, telephone: 
Courses arranged to suit individual 


“The Art of Singing Neturaliy”’ 


under 
Liszt 
Music and Ar 


River 10,091 


Studied 
Style; 


ISABEL LEONARD 





INSTRUCTION Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


Expo 
New ¥Y 


etizky en 


5 rk City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Sight Singir 
for Met 


Readers.” No 
individual 


Specialist in g 


Opera 


TA SPEKE-SEELEY 
CHER OF SINGING 
ra House Studio 14. 
ay, New Ye 
idio, 69 Locust Ave 
Adirondack 4344 


Formerly Teacher Co.) 
Maker of 


Both classes and 


instrument used 


instruction 
arnegie Hall, also 53 East 34th 
nee P 2838W Rockville 


s 5 Broad A 


rk 
le St St 
e Te Reside hone Center 


requirements 


Personal STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57th ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y¥ 


408 West 150th Street 
Edgecombe 6250 


nal address 
Telep! 


ne 


Phone—Circle 5172 


|CARL FIQUE 


KAT 


Piane 

HERINE NOACK-FIOQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 

MUSICAL INSTITUTE 

Kalb Brookivo 


BRUNO HUHN 

W. 57th St., 

lesser Coaching in 
German repertory, 


New York 


English, 
Oratorio 


205 





FIQUF 


8 De 


Vance 8, Frenck 


Avenue, 
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k TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and a voices 
: under 
Pup if aes for Opera, 
a Consus and Oratorio. 


STUDIOS 
NEW YORK, 106 Centra! Park West 
Telephone: Endice't 5654 
BROOKLYN, 204 Park Place. Tel. 4088 Nevins 


¢ MARGOLIS cin 





CULTURE 


& 1426 Broadway, Suite 38. New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY- SNELL Vocal Music 


gemeresse OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 1425 Broadway, New York 
Bulte 20 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Mololet St. Patrick’s Soghotesd, N. Y. 
Address :4260-77th St, Elmburst, N.Y. Phone, Havemeyer 2398-3 


eEpDw. ORGANIST 


RECHLIN === 


Bach Interpreter.” 
NICHOLAS 








1198 Park Ave. New York 





KARAMBELAS. 


CONCERT VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: 
way, New York. 27 Sharon Avenue, Irvington, 
Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Bigelow 2563J. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 
West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


will be in New York from Jan. Ist to pet. lst, 1926. 
Available for concerts during that period; also for coaching. 


nquiries Care ef Miss Marcella Kesman, To W. eoth, N.Y 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


m. PHILLIPS 


Mi com 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago t hate 


LOUIS GREENE 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 


Solo and Ensemble 
Teacher of Many Well-Known Professionals 
Studio, 4 West 93d St. - - New York 
Tel. Riverside 2794 
RB. F., 





319 

















In White Plains, 


DE LANCELLOTTI 


yoo AND PIANO TEACHER 
Appointments by Mail Only 
205 West 57th Street New York 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 East 27th Street, New York City Madison Square 4539 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


CHER OF SINGING 
508 Fine bs Building Chicago, Il. 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
5420 Circle 


a Wi LD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


Greater N. Y. Music and Dramatic Club 
ELIZABETH G. BLACK, president 
Organized to further interest in music and drama. 
Students are eligible and de to membership. For 

information apply to the presiden' 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Flatbush 23° 


Wednesdays 























Metropolitan Opera House Studios, atl ae atl i 





MUSICAL 


ALICE CRANE 


Composer-pianist Lectare-recitals 


“‘Atmosphere, imagination, 
tone.”—Josef Lhevinne. 


Specialist and Coach 
Piano and Voice 


Harper Inst., Steinway Hall, 
New York. Circle 10322 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 


36 West 75th Street, New York City 
Susquehanna 1071 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilsen Lamb Metrepolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone: 4780 Circle 











COURIER 


“am IRABILSEE 


Vocal Studios 


202 West 74th Street 
New York 


Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 


R. BERTH, Seec’y 
Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Artist Teacher 
“Singer and ih Teeos- 
nized as 8 Voice “Bullder, Voice Repairer and wr 
Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Tea of Lucille Lawrence and 
many yy successful Gieateantl’ Okie spent: H 
Drawing Rooms, 


nower MO WE sessing 


30 West T2ad St., New York City Tel. 2165 Endicott 














RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 


DEMMS sxx 


CONCERT—ORATORIO— RECITAL 
2 West 87th Street New York 


Telephone 3001 Schuyler 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio 67, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, N. Y Tel. 2634 Penn. 











“Autumn” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies”’ 


and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-L EW 1s 
ONCERT SON 


Montclair, New Jersey 





un HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


bab ne my OF SINGING 
‘usical yoo 
384 commen Avenue, Boston, Mass, 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage, McDonough, N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF ginGine 
ball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


FERRUCCIO F. CORRADETTI 


Offcier de L’Academie de France et de L’lnsiraction Publique. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
309 West 75th Street, New York, Tel. 9010 Trafalgar 


RENE L.LUND 


BARITONE 
833 Buckingham Place, Chicago. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 

















Lakeview 2396 





St. James Church 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—=S= Pianist >— 
IN AMERICA 1925-26 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 


MR. and MRS. 


Hevry Howen HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg. oss Ph 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, rh Vet 


RECITALS 











BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres, Philadelphia Pa 


c TEACHER OF 
Lu 
A 
U 
D 


SINGING 
4 West 40th Street 
Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Associated with Frank La Fo 
West 68th St. 











New York City 
Phone: 4897 Penn. 
New Your City 
GEHRKEN 


“Able technic and fine 
Brookiyn Eagle. 
“Rapidly gaining 


Y. Wer 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 





Concert 
Organist 
command,” — 


unique reputation.” — 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Beil Canto 
Studios 


-- 


309 West 85 St. 


New York City 
Teleph 3475 Endicott 


MARIE 
MORRISEY 
Contralto 


Management: 
Loudon Chariton, 
Carnegie Halil, New York 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singing 
Residence Studio: 312 West 109th St., 
Telephone: Academy 0573 


 LIUNGKVIST 











Mme. Rhoda 


New York 





TENOR 
Studie: 311 W. 75th St., New York Tol.: 1547 Endicett 





KARL KRUEGER 


(Late of Vieana) 
CONDUCTOR 
Care of Phitharmenic Orchestra LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


GRACE LAROM STELLNER 


Scientific Vocal Teacher, says: 
ALL WHO TALK CAN sina” 
Metsepetien Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadwey, 
N. Y., Room 41 Tuesday and Friday sfterneons 


Katharine HOFFM ANN sccouramst 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ‘“c= 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0341 


FAY FOSTER 


» Vocal and Dramatic Coach 











Concert 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theol: inary, 
412 Fifth Ave. New York 


ELLA GooD 


RECITA LS— ORATORIO -TEACHING 
Adtram Dudley Buck Studios, 471 West End 
Avenue, New York. Tel.: Endicott 7449 


ARTHUR DUNHAM | 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted, 312 Rivereide, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
225 West 110th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 9542 


BIRDICE BLY Pans 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


OMPANIST 
Jackson Heigh L. |. 
Havemeyer 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


vad Teacher of Singing 


f 2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 




















AC 
125 22d Street, 
Telephone: 








Sun readings 4 a. K —_ costume numbers, 


Address—15 West 1! ith ‘St, New York City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
N 
c ores "Overs = Bldg. seudie ath Tz 2 
B meat New Yoru city, “* 
Telephone: 6261 Penn. 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropelitas Opera House . . Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N.  h ohnson Ave. 
Phone: averly 4200. 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, til. 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Voice a and Concert Coaching. 
Tea re Bel Canto. 
204 WEST 034 STREET, 


SAMMOND 


ng, Coe Choral, Brooklyn; Elisabeth, N. J., 
rganist Middle Collegiate Chureh, New 





Chleage 

















HERBERT 
STAVELY 


Conductor Mornin, 
gga Society ; 
Singers Coached for Church, Concert and Oraterie 
Walter Damrosch, foviting the Brooklyn Morning Choral 
to participate in a ym 
istically know 
than yours.’’ 

725 East 13th Street, Brooklyn 
50 Seventh Street, New York 


MME, CAROLINE 


L 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Veiee Devel and C i 
50 West 67th Street, New York 
Studies i} wehanns 


y Concert, wrote: 
could not have matters in better hands 








el. 9499 
Chickering Hall, 29 Weet S7th St. 
Studio 7A, N.Y. Plaza 2690 





SIGHT SINGING 
EAR TRAINING 


Read music easily 
in fifteen lessons 


Developed through 
aural 


EVA E. FRISBIE 


ORGAN--PIANO--THEORY 
100 Carnegie Hall 


harmony Circle 1350 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB °F AMERICA 
KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 


| Ser all information apply to the President 


1720 Benadway, New York 





1926 


MUSICAL COURIER February 11, 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘Te Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $8 $3 $3 $8 33 $3 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 $3 3 + 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -- — -:- 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Norwalk, Ohio 





Division United Piano Corporation 








MAKERS 




















THE 
Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 





With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 665 Fifth Avenue - - ° ° 


SHEET MUSIC ~ ]5;< 


ASk for Century Edition 





THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 


SCHOMACKER 


GOLD STRINGS PURE TONE 
Made in Philadelphia Since 1838 


SCHOMACKER PIANO COMPANY 
Schomacker Building, 23rd and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 
































The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 

Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, it Is beautifully printed on the 
best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certified to be correct as 
the Master wrote it. 

You can't buy better—So why pay more than Century price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Fiower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 

Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his smail profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 


MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 











The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 











WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West %5th St, N. ¥., Phone: River 1002! 
Studie: 810 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥. Phone: Cirde 0321 





The most valuable piano in the world 


LEXINGTON GALLERY, ground floor, 160 Lex- 
inyton Avenue, corner 30th Street, NEW YORK, 
for exhibitions, social affairs, music, 
lectures, day or evening; 45 feet square, 25 feet 
high; seats 200. Acoustics and lighting unsurpassed. 
Telephone Caledonia 2973. 


ADANIELL 


Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
Address 131 West 110th &t., New York City. 
Telephone Monument ¢@TTT. 





STEGER Pianos and Player Pianos 
combine all of the essentials of the 
ideal instrument—artistic design, finest 
materials, thorough workmanship and 
a wonderful tone quality. 
STEGER WELTE- MIGNON (Licen- 
see) Reproducing Pianos. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano ae gte compte 
Founded by John V. Steger, 1879. 
Steger Buliding 
Northwest Corner Wabash and Jackson 
Chicago, Iilinois 


























DO YOU WANT TO 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE? 


WE arrange trans-continental 
tours at moderate prices. 

WE represent the leading or- 
chestras of Europe. 

WE are Vienna’s oldest and big- 
gest concert bureau. 


Concert Direction Gutmann 
(Hugo Knepler) 
Konzerthaus Bldg., 
Lothringer Strasse 20, Vienna III 
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LONDON RESUMES SUNDAY ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS ONCE MORE, WITH SUCCESS 


Sir Landon Ronald's Series Draws Crowds—Beecham and Wood Also Conduct 


LONDON. 


certainly 
comparison 


there is 
doing in 


and quantitatively 
little 


the war, 
bulk and showiness 


years. But the quality, especially since the Christmas holi piano concerto of Mozart, played by three local lady pianists, 
days, has increased in inverse ratio to the quantity (as is who, as Biilow would ‘say, have their futures behind them; 
usually the case) ; and on the part of the public there seems and the Isola Disabitata overture of Haydn. One of the B k 
to me to be a distinct movement—whether faute de mieux most satisfying experiences of the season was the playing, ate 
or otherwise—in favor of the better and more exacting at these concerts, of the Mozart A major concerto by Myra 
things. Hess, who without losing any of her great charm has sensibly COLOGNE 


A particular fillip was given to this tendency by the recent 


Sunday orchestral concerts to 
initiative of Sir Landon Ronald, 
the most significant event of the 


restoration of 
London by the 
without doubt 


whole season, as | see it. The story is an in 
teresting one and dips slightly into the past 
Time was when London, like every other great 


metropolis had its series of Sunday orchestral 
concerts—indeed two: one at the Albert Hall 
under Ronald and one at the Queen's Hall 
under Wood. Six years ago the Royal Albert 
Hall Orchestra and Sir Landon were some 
what unceremoniously turned out of the huge 
auditorium by a mercenary management in favor 
of a firm of musical celebrity purveyors who 
have since then reaped a harvest of gold by the 
weekly exhibition of the musical lions and 
lionesses in their tamer moods, to the more 
comfortable classes. No alternative house or 
backing for the ousted orchestra was ever found. 
lessees of the Hall 


A year ago the Queen's 


also capitulated to the blandishments of | the 
tempter, and, discontinuing the popular series 
of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, turned the 
Sunday afternoons over to the same firm to 
satisfy a supposed demand for a less flashy 
sort of celebrity entertainment, i. ¢., recitals by 
artists without the usual adjectives. Untor 


tunately the comfortable classes haven't re 
sponded with the expected alacrity to this new 
appeal, while the like the orchestra 
they were wont to listen to, were presumably 
enjoying the fresh air. Sir Henry Wood, in a 
public speech, called it a disgrace. 


masses, 


ENTER Str LANDON 


At this psychological moment, Sir Landon, 
the bold knight and advocate of brighter con 
certs, discovered the National Sunday League 
and the Palladium (a large yet comfy movi 
house), reassembled the Albert Hall Orchestra 
and started a new Sunday afternoon series 
The populace flocked to it, warming readily to 


Wagner, Tschaikowsky and Sir Landon, while 
at the Albert Hall some of the lowest known 
temperatures and most thinly populated areas 


were being recorded - that a lively passage 
at arms between Sir Landon and _ the titled 
manager of the Albert Hall, via speeches, inter 
views, etc., has proved equal, as publicity, to a 
prima donna’s indiscretions; that the prices, at 
one-and-tuppence to five-and-nine (30 cents to 

.20), suit the less comfortable classes as 
well as the comfortable; and that you may 
smoke in certain parts of the house, and you 
have the key to this, to some people, surprising 


By the superficial chronicler of musical life this 
season will no doubt be recorded as one of the dullest since 
as regards 


with other 








had, 


a young and as yet immature conductor, 
besides classics, a 
orchestra, 
Mr. Newman 


John Barbirolli, we 


piece by Peter Warlock for small 


English music 


Chamber Music Increases in Favor 


Henry Wood presented the great classics from Bach to \lan 


Similar 





entitled An Old Song, which is distinctly in what 
recently called the “village pump sty! 
in tendency, though having the virtue 
plicity and clarity of structure, is a new. string i et 
Bush, brought out by the Contemporary Music Cet 
The composer is obviously a follower of Vaughan 


Beethoven, sometimes in unfamiliar but delightful works _ ter 
such as the horn concerto in E flat, played with considerable 
virtuosity and beautiful tone by Aubrey Brain; the triple 


GUIOMAR 


{merican pianist, has had, as usual, 


NOVAES, 
a busy and successful season, 
having recently returned to and Paris, 
appeared with success in recital and with orchestra. New York 
her for the first time this winter on February 18 and 19 when she 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra under the 


the South 
where she 
will hear 
appears 


America from London 


baton of 


success. Aside from the _ that the caleerity 3 Furtwiingler. Saturday afternoon, March 13, there will be a recital at Town 
supply—what with America’s powerful drain 2 Hall, and “The Paderewska-of the Pampas,” as the late James Huneker once 
is somewhat thin at this time of the year, it is named Mme. Novaes, promises an unusual program for this occasion 
nevertheless refreshing to know that people will 
prefer a good orchestra to a fair-to-middling 
constellation of popular soloists. 

For it ts a good orchestra. A_ splendidly 
resonant string body, some fine woodwind players and a rank \s was to be expected, the distinguished pianist was _ here, 


good discipline have 
executed programs thus far, two of them 
another, with Irene Scharrer as soloist, we 
reading of the Schumann concerto, 


remarkably 


provided four excellently 

Wagner. 
heard a poetic 
and brilliant renditions 


most cordially received by the large audience 
THE VILLAGE 
A mention of the opening of a concerts 


by the Chenil Chamber Orchestra, designed as a steady supply 


At Pump 


mack 


second series of 


deepened and ripened into a creative interpreter of the first of the 








(Continued on page 8) 


COLOGNE HAS A RUN OF RADICALISM 


Hindemith, Stravinsky, Krenek, Berners and 
Prokofieff Heard 
rhe program of the sixth Giirzenich Concert 
season had a program of interest, including Bartok 
Dance Suite, Krenek’s violin concerto and 
Stravinsky's Fire Bird. Bartok’s suite, already 
heard in America, made a somewhat k 
favorable impression here, in contrast. witi 
the Hungarian composer's opera, Duke Blue 
beard’s Castle, which is being given at the 
Cologne Opera rhis, with its economy of 
means, fine climaxes and essentially expressive 
style shows Bartok at his noblest 

Krenek'’s two-movement concerto ‘is a vet 





SCHOO! of Caruso’s 
gave 


manner, and the 


of the two winners of modern French orchestral music J os : oa li 

Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier and Debussy’s Faun. The return ©! instrumental music for Chelsea, completes the narration — 4pplausc 
« 4 . « c € ra c > 4 

of Sir Landon Ronald to the arena of British conductors is ©! Orchestral events. In the first concert of this series, under 


certainly a cause for rejoicing. 


BEETHOVEN A LA BEECHAM 


Another return is that of Sir 





Cc tHICAOQ OPE RA C ‘LOSES FORTNIG SHT 


Thomas Beecham, known and 








weighty work, difficult of comprehension, but 
attests the astounding maturity of t youthtfu 
composer Alma Moodie, for whom it wa 
written, played it with sovereign musical 
mand and very beautiful tone. She also played 
Viotti's A minor concert Conductor 
Abendroth served up as an antidote this still 
much-feared modernity—Beethoven econd 
symphony 

Great interest was aroused here ry tw 
pianists who have made a specialty of moder 
music, namely Paul Aron f Dresden, wl 
appeared under the auspices of the Cologin 
Society for New Music, and Alexander Bor 
sky, already known in America Phe me 
Klaviermusik of Paul Hindemith op. 37, tem 
peramentally bizarre “exercises” written against 
the piano rather than for it, gave Aron hi 
great opportunity to be admired In nyut 
tion with a colleague, Erich Winkler, he als 
introduced Lord Berner’s parodistic Valse 
Bourgeoises and Stravinsky four-hand piec 

Borovsky, be sick . showing him lia t bort 
Liszt player in the Paganini etudes. gave u 
works of Prokofieff and Stravinsk 1s 
and convincing his audience by hi iliar 
deliberately cold and mechanical, vet finely 
differentiated art ] PHALHEIME! 
Suit Against the Flonzaley Quartet 

It was announced on February 4 that a setth 
ment had heen affected out of court in the 
of Louis Bailly, former member of the Flonzale 
Quartet, against the other member \dol 
Betti, Alfred Pochon and Iwan d’Archambeau 


Mr. Bailey brought the action on the grow 

that he had been excluded from the organiza 
tion, in which he had succeeded Ugo Ara of the 
original quartet as viola player. He asked 
dissolution of the quartet and division of it 
property It was said that a considerable sun 
was paid to Bailly as a consideration for the 
settlement, but the attorneys refused to discu 

the terms. The case went to the Court of Ap 
peals last year on the contention of the defend 
ants that no cause of action was shown, but 


Court ordered a trial 


McCormack at Fort Worth 
Fort Wortn—(Special telegram to th 
MusicaL Courrer)—John MeCormack sang 
February 1, to the largest concert audience ever a 


sembled in the city with the exception of that on the occasion 


1920. M1 
program in a truly 
t enthusiastic im 


McCor 


remark i 


memorable 
a wonderful 
audi nce 


appearance In 


great was mos 


(Signed ) Mr Jou | I 


STAY IN BOSTON 








loved as the enfant terrible of English music, who conducted Boston.—For its second and last week in Boston the immeasurably to the musical virtues of the performance an 

the fifth concert of the London Symphony Orchestra. To Chicago Opera Company presented novel items from its acted, moreover, with skill and subtlety The same may 

Sir Thomas music is obviously a sport which he enjoys very widely ranging repertory. Verdi's Falstaff, which opened be said for Charles Hackett’s admirable Fenton And a 

much, while the audience enjoys the sight of his own enjoy the week, had not been heard here for thirty years. Pelleas for Mr. Polacco’s conducting, it was superb, judged by the 

ment. The only sufferer is the composer, whose wishes in| and Melisande can hardly be called a hackneyed piece, most exacting standards The setting and stage direct 

the matter cannot be consulted, though every one including while Alfando’s Resurrection and Massenet’s Herodiade have too, could hardly be improved upon, especially in the last 

the critics seems to know what they are. Thus, when the  pever been presented in this city Puccini's Manon act 

conductor plays the Larghetto of the second symphony as [Lescaut and Saint-Saéns Samson and Delilah have rarely Then again, it would be difficult for any compat 

an allegretto his interpretation is hailed as an “achievement” been given here. Indeed, of the week’s list only Lohen indeed, quite impossible—to give a better rounded or mos 

and if the speed of the final allegro exceeds the secduniesi grin and Il Trovatore might be termed familiar pieces artistic performance of Debussy’s great contribwt 

limits of the instruments no doubt Beethoven is at fault for Any detailed account of the performances would serve music than Mary Garden and Messrs. Kipnis and Pola 

not foreseeing the swiftness of the twentieth century con largely to duplicate the reports previously written by our brought their memorable presentation of Pe und 

ductor. Mozart's unexacting little Impresario overture discerning Chicago correspondent. One is tempted, how Melisande on Tuesday evening. Lohengrin. on the 

had a muscular rendition, which was well enough as far as’ ever, to compare the productions of this company with hand, as given by the Chicagoans, suffers by compar 

it went but was not sufficient to prove Sir Thomas’ Mozart those of ‘the Metropolitan that have recently been wit with the older company Olga Forrai, to be sure, gave 

championship title conferred by an eminent British critic. essed by this writer. With the exception of the role of a creditable performance of the inquisitive Elsa Vl 

Delius’ lovely bit of poetic mood- -painting, In a Summer Ford, plaved in Mr. Gatti-Cassaza’s organization by the Lamont, neither in voice nor aspect, even remot 
Garden, and Brahms’ violin concerto, played by Arthur justly celebrated Mr. Tibbett. the Chicago performance gested the hero of the legend. Kipnis brought 

Catteral, completed the program. Mr. Catteral, formerly’ compared verv’ favorably with that of New York. Mr tomary fine art to the interpretation of King Henr M 

the concertmaster of the famous’ Hallé Orchestra, made his Rimini’s acting in the title part may have lacked the Weber's conducting was generally adequat 

London debut as a soloist on this occasion and made a most uniform excellence of Mr. Scotti’s, but surely his singing Noteworthy features of the other perforn 

favorable impression was more satisfactory than that of the great Antonio the beautiful singing of Miss Mason as the haplk tlome 
At the two latest Queen’s Hall symphony concerts Sir A. D. 1926. Mmes. Raisa, Mason and Claussens contributed (Continued on page 12) 














MUSICAL COURIER 


VIOLIN CHIN RESTS 


The Importance of Having a Correct One 


By Clarence Lucas 


were so mercilessly cari- 
lifetime, were not af- 

appearance In my 
unsuitable chin 


‘aganini’s contortions, which 
red during the great violinist’s 
Paganini for the ake of 

were caused principally by an 

ird as this statement may seem, I feel that I 

What, then, is the function of 
general user Its 
violin. The 
1001 were finished long 
or necessary. When 
position, the chin rest 
But as as violinists 
s on the modern long 
difficult to hold 
hands back from 


Im Makt 
and whe it come into 


varnish of the 


| soon 
igher position 
and more 
their 


more 
hey dre W 
lower 
composer, Ludwig Spohr, is 
h the invention of the chin rest. His 

a strip of wood along the edge of 

which the performer could prevent 
slipping from him when drawing 
lower positions, As Paganini was 
before Spohr, in the year 1784, it 
suppose that Paganini did all his work as 
ut any kind of chin rest. He acquired the 
yrtionist as a boy while attempting to do 
feats without a chin rest to help him hold 
rument Every violinist knows how exceedingly 
without a chin rest 
made use of the chin rest of the 
Spohr. It can be seen any day 
aganini's magnificent 

Every violinist 

instrument But the first thing 
wlern violinist would do would be to send the violin 
ulator Paganini’s fingerboard and bridge 
which means that the player is compelled 
arm very high to reach the fourth string, 
and lower it very much to play on the first string. In every 
way, therefore, Paganini was forced into exaggerated move- 
ments and contortions 

A modern violinist has many varieties of 
his disposal. They are of all shapes and sizes 
of the opinion that the importance of the chin 
ufficiently considered by the student 

A violinist selects the shoes that fit his feet, but he does 
not always select the chin rest that fits his neck. It matters 
not how comfortable the chin rest feels to the cheek or jaw. 
Its enormously important function is to fill the space between 
the collar and the chin so well that the violinist is 
not obliged to raise the left shoulder to bring it forward. 
If the violinist cannot let his left arm hang absolutely re- 
laxed while he holds his violin in position without the 
upport of the right hand, he must give serious attention to 


iolinist and 


} away 
the hand bac rom the 
months 


born some 


i cont 


rdinary 


urd the violin feels 
in life Paganini 
| 

kind invented by 

itor to 

suarnerius is pre 


ld like to own the 


Genoa where I 


j 
erved Im a iassS Cast 


an expert reg 
very round, 


to raise the bow 


chin rests at 
Yet I am 
rest is not 


bone 


iis chin rest 
1 believe that linists fail to achieve a facile 
because of contracted muscles in the shoulder than 
from any cause. I have seen violinists suffer so much 
pain in the shoulder that they were actually compelled to 
stop playing for many minutes 
A Bock or Woop 

violin student in Paris, an American girl, 
practice more than half an hour without a 
and arm. She was very tall and had 
a long fitted a narrow block of wood between her 
violin and the chin rest, extending the chin rest about an 
inch. To the amazement and delight of the young lady with 
the long neck, her aches and pains immediately left her. 
She can play hours at a stretch now, and her trills and rapid 
lighter, more rapid, more musical, simply be- 
cause the contraction has been removed from her muscles 

More recently still, a violinist of the highest class, cer- 
tainly one of the finest women violinists I ever heard, played 
three concertos with orchestra one evening in a Paris con- 


more vi 
technic 
other 
st 


I knew a 
who could not 
cramp in her shoulder 


neck I 


passages are 


I attended the rehearsal the day before the con- 
cert, and was present at the concert as well. In the artists’ 
room after the concert, the violinist said to me: “You 
have told me nothing about my playing. Is there anything 
wrong with it?” “Yes,” I replied. “Tell me; what is 
wrong with my playing?” “Your chin rest,” I answered. 

She almost dropped her violin, not so much from surprise 
as from the conviction that I was right. “Do you know,” 
said she, “that I have consulted some of the best nerve 
specialists of Berlin? I have had electric treatment, mas- 
sage, liniments, enforced idleness. You are the first to tell 
me the cause of the ache in my shoulder.” 

A chin rest half an inch higher cured this superb artist 
of the contraction in her shoulder. The forward and 
upward movement of the left shoulder which she was com- 
pelled to make in order to hold her violin in place, was 
very slight. Yet it was enough to cause her suffering and 
often great pain in concertos and other movements of length. 
A SPECIALIST 


If this matter was purely a theory of mine it would hardly 
be worth more than a passing thought, as I am not a violinist 


cert hall. 


February 11, 1926 
in any sense of the word. But during my long experience 
as a conductor and a music critic I have often heard violin- 
ists complain of the pains in their shoulders. I have, there- 
fore, given considerable thought to this subject and on sev- 
eral occasions have brought immediate relief to the sufferers. 

I know a very eminent violinist who had a plaster cast of 
his face made in order to get a chin rest to fit his jaw. 
He did well in selecting a rest that was comfortable under 
his face. But if the chin rest did not fill properly the space 
between the collar bone and the jaw bone, he was liable to 
have an ache in his shoulder with arm contractions which 
would get worse and worse in proportion to the ache in the 
shoulder. There is where the secret of technical facility lies 

This matter of chin rests is especially important to women, 
for they play in public with bare shoulders, and consequently 
must rely entirely on chin rests and cushions to fill up the 
space. Let a male violinist attempt to play his instrument 
in his shirt sleeves, and without the lapel of his coat to 
act as a pad. He will immediately feel how difficult it is 
to hold the violin. 

The female shoulder differs slightly from the male, of 
course, and a woman’s muscles are a little softer and less 
conscious of a slight contraction, perhaps. But I am con- 
vinced that the female students of the violin should give the 
greatest care to the selection of a chin rest and a cushion 
that will compensate for the lack of the lapels of the coat 
the male violinist wears. 

In nearly every case it is the woman violinist who has 
complained of the shoulder pains. 





KLEMPERER MORE POPULAR IN RUSSIA THAN NIKISCH WAS 


A “Folk” Symphony and Two “Revolutionary” 


Moscow.—Of the series of guest engagements promised 
us by the “Rossphil” (Russian Philharmonic Society), the 
first, that of Otto Klemperer, of Wiesbaden, has thus far 
materialized. He is to be followed by Weingartner, Kleiber, 
Monteux and Molinari. Klemperer’s popularity in Russia 
is quite extraordinary—a kind of phenomenon—and has 
never been surpassed by any foreign conductor, including 
even Nikisch. 

The secret of this enormous success is probably his un- 
usual ability to build up climaxes. There is something 
downright inflammatory about his manner of treating not 
only new music but the most venerable of classics as well. 
Tempo, dynamics, phrasing—everything is strongly and sug- 
gestively underlined, sometimes exaggerated, too, but always 
surprisingly fresh and originz al. Klemperer this time brought 
only classical and romantic music—Haydn, Beethoven (in- 
cluding the Ninth), and Schubert—and the public, thoroughly 
familiar with all these works, was swept away with en- 
thusiasm. 

The “Rossphil” is also giving this season a special sym- 
phonic cycle for labor organizations, which is interesting for 
its novel program scheme. In place of the usual historical 
arrangement, parallel performances of Russian and foreign 
works are - sented, so as to give a comparative view of 
the whole of European music in relation to Russia. There 
is evidently a lively interest among the working classes in 
this undertaking, and artistically it is of excellent quality. 
A — item was a performance of the D major concerto 
of C. P. E. Bach, in an effective arrangement by Maximilian 
Steinbere, conducted by N. Malko. 

A New Kuinp or Fotk SympHony 

Speaking of Russian music, there is to be recorded the 
first performance of a Field Work Symphony by the almost 
seventy-year-old composer, Alexander Kastalsky, and of 
some new chamber music by Alexander Tcherepnine. The 
feature of the Field Work Symphony is a curious fusion of 
Russian folk songs—work-songs of peasants—with the or- 
chestral score. These songs are all first intoned by singers, 
and then worked into the symphonic development by the or- 
chestra. This attempt to establish a peculiarly Russian sym- 
phonic style, though in my opinion not successful, is interest- 
ing as an experiment. Tcherepnine’s music, fresh in its in- 
vention, is not sufficiently matured to attain independent 
musical significance. 

Romantic sounds, 


unaccustomed to our ears, rose from 


Operas Produced 


the orchestra of a recent symphonic matinee of the Theatre 
of the Revolution as works by two Leningrad composers, at 
present our guests, Julie Weisberg and Maximilian Stein- 
berg, were performed. Mme. Weisberg, probably the most 
eminent of Russian woman composers, is the daughter-in- 
law of Rimsky-Korsakoff, and his pupil. That she has a 
decided penchant for romantic subjects is proved by a 
very charming Orchestral Fairy Tale, and an Arioso from 
an unpublished opera, The Mermaid, sung by Mme. Maria 
Briand. For all this romanticism her style is definitely 
modern, strongly influenced by her master and the modern 
German school. 

Prof. Steinberg, well-known Russian theoretician, abso- 
lutely astonished his hearers by his enchantingly orchestrated 
ballet scenes after Ovid’s Metamorphoses. This visit of 
the I eningrad musicians has reminded us of the curious fact 
that musically speaking, the two principal cities of Russia 
have been completely isolated from each other. 


“REVOLUTIONARY” OPERAS A FAILURE 
now a city of two million inhabitants, has but 
one operatic institution, though this is divided into two 
sections—the Grand and the Experimental opera. Experi- 
ments, however, are rare. By way of foreign “novelties” 
we have had Die Walkiire (almost shipwrecked owing to 
the absence of a real Wagnerian at the helm), and Massenet’s 
Manon, which had the virtue of a happy mise-en-scéne. 
Leonid Sobinoff sang the Chevalier Des Grieux with captiv- 
ating beauty of voice and registered an achievement that de- 
unstinted admiration. 

Native opera creation is completely paralyzed in the land 
of Moussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Two young com- 
posers, Triodin and Solotareff, attempted the operatic cele- 
bration of two historic events whose anniversaries were 
recently celebrated—namely the Decembrist Revolt against 
Nicholas I and the tercentenary of the free Cossack captain, 
Stepan Rasin. Both operas, duly produced, were miserable 
fiascos. (In the cast of Triodin, who is not even a trained 
musician, this is not altogether strange!) 

What with the difficulty of making up, in the absence 
of new Russian operas, a timely repertory, and the material 
difficulties confronting the management, the Moscow Opera 
is, indeed, drifting into a crisis. Said material difficulties are 
of course due to the reduction in the number of pecple 
able to pay for such luxuries as opera EuceNne Braupo, 


Moscow, 


serves 





London 

Younc Wetsn Tenor ror U. S. A—(London) Tudor 
Welsh tenor, who has made a successful 
British Nz 4 Opera Company and in 
to tour the U. S. A. early in “ under 
Richard Copley >. 

TRIENNIAL Hanover Festiva, Tats Year—(L sites The 
great Triennial Handel Festival will take place in the 
Crystal Palace, London, from June 5-12 next. Sir Henry 
Wood, the musical director, is now busy with preparatory 
work. Artists already booked include Florence Austral, 
-Carrie Tubb, Ben Davies, Norman Allin, Margaret Balfour, 
Marcel Dupre, Flora Woodman, Robert Radford, Muriel 
Brunskill, Walter Widdop, Edith Furmedge and Horace 
>tevens G 3. 

Berlin 

Rerurns to Bertin Oprra—(Berlin) Leo 
Blech, formerly for twenty years a Generalmusikdirektor of 
the State Opera, Berlin, is to return on April 1 to his old 
position after having conducted elsewhere for the past three 
years. Seldom an engagemnt been greeted with such 
universal approbation by the German press of all camps. It 
is generally felt that Blech is just the person needed to help 
revivify the repertory. As this appointment was made at the 
particular instigation of Generalmusikdirektor Kleiber, 
with whom Blech will be coordinated, it will probably silence 
all the recent criticisms made against Kleiber, in which he 
was termed a musical tyrant, unable to endure a personality 
of equal rank beside him. Since leaving the State Opera in 
1923 Blech has had sensationai successes at the Deutsches 
Operhaus (Berlin), the People’s Opera in Vienna, and the 
National Opera in Stockholm C.H 

Mercer or GeRMAN Copyricut INTerEsts ACCOMPLISHED 

-(Berlin) After long negotiations, the Afma (the German 
Composers’ League) and the Gema (the German Music 
Publishers’ Association) have come to several important 
agreements. From now on the whole German music produc- 
tion will be consolidated ; a standard form of contract will be 
put into force. The outstanding clause concerns the copy- 
right. Formerly it was possible for a publisher to buy 
either partially or wholly the copyright from a composer, but 


Davie young 
career with the 
oratorio, is going 
the direction of 


Leo Biecn 


has 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





now this is no longer allowed, the author retaining possession 
indefinitely. This is looked upon as a tremendous advantage 
to the composer, and Richard Strauss, who now heads the 
Afma, deserves much credit for having finally settled the 
long-standing differences between these two rival organiza- 
tions. en 

HinpveMITH Opera To Be Propucep Soon.—(Berlin) Paul 
Hindemith is just finishing his opera, Cardillac, to a libretto 
by Ferdinand Lyon. This is his first opera which fills out 
a complete evening and is said to open up entirely new 
perspectives in operatic style. It is expected to be produced 
this season. omg, be in 

Metanie Kurt ror Lerpsic.—(Berlin) Melanie Kurt, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, New York, has been 
permanently engaged as leading dramatic soprano of the 
Leipsic Opera, under Gustav Brecher. 


Vienna 

Vienna Kus tHe DeapHEeAp.—( Vienna) A great stir has 
been caused among the Viennese managers by a new muni- 
cipal law which provides that free tickets for concerts, operas 
and theaters will henceforth be subject to a rather high 
tax. The managers are allowed to issue not more than 
twenty-five passes a night without tax. Hugo Knepler, 
owner of Vienna’s oldest concert agency, the Gutman 
Bureau, says that the new law means “the end of Vienna’s 
concert life,” since the rising artist is dependant entirely 
upon “deadheads” and critics, and neither public nor press 
will be willing to pay for the privilege of hearing unknown 
artists. 

New Operas To Be Hearpv.—(Vienna) Jaromir Wein- 
berger, for some time a member of the faculty at the Ithaca 
Conservatory, has had his maiden opera, Svanda Dudak, 
accepted by the Czech National Theater, Prague. Paul von 
Klenau’s opera, The School for Scandal, will have its first 


performance anywhere at Frankfort next fall. Kurt Weill 
has completed his first operas, Der Protagonist, and Royal 
Palace, both of which will be brought out on one evening 
by the Dresden Opera. All four operas are published by 
the Universal Edition, of Vienna. P. B. 

KALMAN-NATIONAL Hero!—(Vienna) The 700th con- 
secutive perfor mance at Vienna of Kalman’s operetta, 
Countess Maritza—a record far ahead of all operetta records 
ever established at Vienna—was the scene for an unusual 
ovation. In the middle of the second act, one of the actors 
made a speech requesting the public to rise from their seats 
in honor of the composer who was attending the perform- 
ance in a box. The lights were suddenly turned on and the 
audience brought Kalman an ovation of many minutes’ dura- 
tion. A paper states that such homage was never before 
paid to anyone in a Viennese theater, except to a “crowned 
head.” id 

AUSTRIAN PARLIAMENT AS A CoNncerT Hatt—( Vienna) 
Die Stunde learns that the Austrian government is consid- 
ering a new and unusual scheme to increase the revenues of 
the state. The Chamber of Deputies is to be turned 
into a concert hall with a seating capacity of 700 on the 
ground floor and 300 in the boxes and galleries. The new 
hall-is to be made the scene of gala concerts, and the 
Staatsoper’s star singers are to be compelled to give their 
concerts there. Incidentally, the government intends to 
establish a “state concert direction” for bookings of the hall 
and thus to break the monopoly of the big concert bureaus. 
The details of the plan are now under consideration in the 
offices of the Staatsoper. 

Tue Enp or AN ImprESARIO—( Vienna) The once great 
career of Rainer Simons, founder and for many years 
successful director of the Volksoper (where he discovered 
Maria Jeritza and many now famous stars) has reached 
an inglorious end. Simons, who since his dismissal from 
the Volksoper has been scheming to get back there, has 
now lost his last stronghold, the Viennese Chamber Opera, 
established last summer at the Schénbrunner Schlosstheater 
which the government placed at his disposal at a low rental. 
He has now been expelled because he has failed to pay 

(Continued on page 20) 
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GETTING AND KEEPING PUPILS 


A Cynical Sermon 
BY L. E. EUBANKS 











The first essential in music teaching is to have the pupils. 
Not even the greatest ability will avail a teacher of anything 
if patronage is wanting. Hence the knack, if one cares to use 
that word, of securing a clientele should be regarded as a 
part of every instructor’s equipment. 

Too often this ability is regarded as natural. It may be, 
but it is also cultivable. Too many musicians eliminate the 
human element from their life in the concentration on art. 
But the beginner cannot see through the teacher’s eyes; he is 
not willing to renounce the world for slavery to music, and 
hesitates to enroll with an instructor whose behavior implies 
that he favors such a course. 

The personal element is a powerful factor in this voca- 
tion; a teacher of mediocre ability but winning personality 
will always be more successful than the musical genius who 
is too exclusively musical. It is undeniable that very 
young pupils think more of the teacher than of the music, 
and if they are to be secured they must be favorably im- 
pressed. 

But there is a step before your meeting with the pro- 
spective student—your acquaintance with the parents or 
guardians. Here is where _ versatility becomes highly 
valuable; the same campaign of approach applied to all will 
lead to dismal failure. You should try to learn something 
of the man or woman before interviewing him or her. If 
this is impracticable, have your wits nicely sharpened to 
gather this information as rapidly as the course of con- 
versation permits. Remember that while not every one 
likes a good talker, we are all partial to a good listener— 
to the person who will lend an attentive ear to our troubles, 
our hopes and our hobbies. Ability to evince interest in the 
other fellow’s pet topics is the surest way to make yourself 
agreeable to him. 

A certain teacher secured the children of a politician by 
letting the big man talk about himself until he was in a 
good humor with the whole world. Others had failed, but 
this teacher planned an entirely different approach, knew 
when the psychological moment had arrived, and by a simple 
request obtained both the daughters as pupils. 

I could tell of other similar. victories won by a knowledge 
of current events, being well-read, up-to-date, and sym- 
pathetic. It is not best, from any viewpoint, to carry too 
many “marks of the trade” with you. There exists some 
prejudice against professional musicians because of their 
assumption (in many cases) of certain peculiar “differences.” 
Be one of the boys if you expect to be popular with the boys. 

Naturally, it pays a teacher to cultivate the acquaintance 
of the upper classes, and this he cannot do without a graceful 
presence. It is reported that Chopin obtained most of his 
pupils through society acquaintances, by his popularity in 
the drawing-room, The average intelligent parent appreci- 
ates the abstract side of music, its educational, esthetic and 
cultural phases, and prefers to give his child into the care 
of a broadgaged instructor. Your own private view of your 
art may be decidely concrete—though this is not altogether 
preferable—but never display this rule-and-compass idea to 
wealthy parents who give their children music purely as an 
accomplishment. The pupils’ purpose in the work is all- 
important and one of the very first things for you to ascertain. 

At a gathering of any kind where a little verbal advertis- 
ing would be advantageous, subtly cause the subject’s 
introduction by some other person. This saves you from 
appearing egosistic or mercenary. If other teachers are men- 
tioned, praise them reasonably, or if unable conscientiously 
to do this, say nothing about them. A mother might wisely 
conclude that a teacher too ready to disparage his fellows 
would be ee slow to discourage a similar trait in her eight- 
year-old t 
” Study child life. A large part of your work will be with 
the younger children, and if you dislike them this will be 
a serious handicap. A mother usually can tell whether 
you will understé and her child; win the little one’s friendship 
in her presence at the first meeting if you can. Keep in 
touch with the mother ; her cooperation will be of inestimable 

value in the pupil’s home practice. To have one progressive, 
contented pupil and his parents “pulling” for you, is worth 
nearly all the other forms of advertising. 

A word about these other methods of advertising. News- 
paper advertisements should be kept up, if once begun. A 
cessation is always construed as a hes of failing business. 
“Nothing succeds like success” is a hackneyed reminder 
but a valuable business motto; avail yourself of every legi- 
mate way to make yourself known. If starting in a strange 
town, it is well to have printed circulars distributed; but the 
very best method it to address personal letters to parents, 
asking for an interview and a chance to meet their musically 
inclined children. This individual attention is somewhat 
flattering, and if you are fairly companionable you will be 
asked back. 

Of course all this presupposes the teacher’s knowledge of 
music. While not the summe summarum of the teacher’s 
equipment, technical mastery of the subject certainly is a 
fundamental. The ideal training regime is one under which 
you can echo the words of Sarasate: “I am not the slave 
of my violin; the violin is my slave.” 

And when you have obtained a class, you have just as 
many problems as you have pupils; each student presents an 
individuality and requires individual study. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the personal element is indispensable in 
the work of private teaching. 

As a teacher your first effort is to make your personality 
attractive to the pupil; there are too many music teachers for 
a pupil to stay long with a repellent instructor. This 
elasticity of personality does not imply sacrifice of prin- 
ciples, or even alteration of opinions; cringing sycophancy 
is always disgusting. The desideratum is business diplomacy, 
the ability to be en rapport with your star pupils—a pro- 
spective professional twenty-five-years old, for instance, one 
hour; and the next in full sympathy with the budding 
debutante of sixteen, interested in music superficially, purely 
as an accomplishment. Being “set in one’s ways” is fatal to 
a teacher. 

Of course, lesson hour is not the time for irrelevant talk 
and social intercourse; but you must be selfish enough to 


appear unselfish, remembering that lost pupils do not help 
your income. 


Usulally it pays to spare a few minutes for 





“gossip; this after the lesson, unless the matter threatens 
to occupy the pupil’s mind till it has been discussed. Some- 
times in dealing with little ones, it is better to let them say 
their say before beginning, so that full attention may be 
given the work, 

Interest your pupil immediately. 
perimenting” some pupils do is incredible. They jump from 
one teacher to another, seeking one who can “interest” them. 
Often there is no interest to awaken; what they mistake for 
“latent ability” is some other disease; but if they are going 
to pay some music teacher, it’s your business to get the 
money, giving your best effort for it, of course. 

Technical talk, a display of your own learning, will not 
interest the beginner. As Reisenaur said: “Technic is the 
Juggernaut which has ground to pieces more musicians 
than one can imagine.” ‘The spirit of music is killed by cut 
and dried regulations. Many pupils give up rather than 
hammer away for ever at those dry old sonatas of the old 
masters. Too much restriction will not do; let the pupil 
“browse”—even the prospective professional. As soon as he 
has a groundwork of elementary knowledge, give him 
something to play that he likes. This is not to say that 
etudes are useless; but to keep a child on them too long at 
a sitting will certainly bring unsatisfactory results. 

We do best what we like to do, and instinctively rebel 
against any hint of compulsion. The elimination of the 
word “must” from the Frobel system of education is its 
best feature. Cultivate freedom and breadth in a pupil, let 


The amount of “ex- 
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to discourage; the former is constructive, the latter de- 
structive; the one positive, the other negative. Artistic 
temperaments are sensitive plants and require the sunshine 
of sympathy for ripe development. 


In dealing with very young children, it is a good plan 
sometimes to caricature their faults. Few youngsters are 
destitute of the sense of humor, and to visualize a mistake 
in comical form impresses the necessity of avoiding it far 
more deeply than reprimand can do. The former method 
strengthens the child’s regard for you, the latter generates 
fear, an element inimical to success in anything. 

In spite of your best efforts, there will come spells of 
despondency ; even the most progressive students of music 
experience these, for the good reason that “art is long and 
time is fleeting ;” but the true-spirited will rally and push on. 
To revive determination you may remind them that Beetho- 
ven wept over his lessons at first, and that Wagner was told 
he would fail. 

Along with musical instruction teach your pupil self- 
control and poise. This is the big thing in all education 
and redounds directly to the teacher's advantage, since it 
eliminates peevishness in the child, thereby improving re 
ceptivity. 

Avoid overwork. A short path up Mount Parnassus is 
apt to be too steep; the waters of Hippocrene are better 
sipped than gulped. Have your work hours definitely ar 
ranged, and do not take many pupils. Set aside one day a 
week for yourself for rest, pleasure, relaxation—whatever 
diversion you feel most needful at the time, Good health is 
the foundation of that personal magnetism upon which your 
popularity with your pupils will depend. Attend religiously 
to exercise, diet and bathing. Musicians often “go stale.” 
A certain quotation from a well known pianist has done 
more harm than good; “If I neglect my practice one day, 
| know it; if two di ays, my friends know it; if three days, 
the. public ‘knows it.” Literal observance of such a regime 





his spontaneity expand. Finck well says that merit-finding will suit but few. Certainly practice is essential; but 
is better than fault-finding. It is better to encourage than slavery to it is not advisable, from any viewpoint. 
125 YEARS A MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Founded December, 1800—Its Library in Leipsic Contains Musical Rarities 
There is a famous library in Leipsic founded in 1894 firm (which originally intended to sell musical instru 


by the equally famous music publishing house of Peters 
Edition, which this year celebrates the one hundred and 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its birth. It was intended 

a repository for the accumulated wealth of what was then 
only ninety-four years of music publishing, and as a 
storehouse for all that was worthy in music. Letters, 
manuscripts, autographs, notes, paintings, business ar- 
rangements—a thousand things the immense value of which 
sprang from the fact that they were concerned with every 
musical genius since the year 1800—required housing. 

The Peters Library in Leipsic now contains 25,000 
volumes, including first edition books and musical scores; 
1,600 librettos, from the first-known opera to the work 
of the present day, and 1,700 portraits of composers and 
musicians. It contains autographs by every master whose 
autograph has survived the passage of centuries. Many 


of the objects housed in the library are unique or rare. 
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THE CORNERSTONE OF MUSIC. 
The title page of that most famous of musical manuscripts, 
Das Wohltemperierte Klavier, in the handwriting of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. It is preserved in the library of the Peters 
Edition, Leipsic, which published it as Number One of the 
Peters Edition in 1800, seventy-eight years after it was writ- 
ten. Owing to the absence of established music publishers 
before the nineteenth century, Bach engraved the plates for 
the original edition with his own hands and published it 
himself. 


1800, music published was almost always a private enter- 
prise. Bach, for example, was forced not only to do his 
own printing, but also his own engraving. The first 
public edition of his works was published by Peters Edition 
—known at that time as “Bureau de Musique, Hoffmeister 
and Kuehnel”—and constituted the first enterprise of the 





ments and was persuaded to the greater undertaking by 


Beethoven). Peters Edition Number One was the mo 
mentous work of Johann Sebastian Bach, which has been 
the text-book of composers and musicians ever since 


the “Wohltemperierte Klavier.” The original manuscript 


(of which the title page 1s reproduced here) is one of 
the treasures of the Peters Library. It is perhaps the 
most famous of the original manuscripts housed there, 
but only one of many. 

The firm of Peters Edition—the present name coming 
to the house many years after its founding (in fact, only 
after the death of Carl Frederick Peters) throughout the 
century and a quarter of its continuous life, has been 
intimately associated with the great figures of musical 
history. The problems of publication which formed the 
substance of thousands of letters between composers and 
the famous house resulted in a body of correspondence 
which today is invaluable. The list of the great whose 
letters are preserved in the museum is too long to print 
Among them, however, there is one whose message was 
the first and perhaps the most important to reach the 
concern—Beethoven. 

There is good reason for believing that reliable music 
publishing would have been delayed a great many years 
had it not been for Beethoven’s encouragement. Hoffmeister 
and Kuehnel, the joint founders of the firm of Peters 
Edition, both of them famous musicians in their day 


(Hoffmeister appeared in the Leipsic Gewandhaus twice in 


1799 as soloist and conductor, and Kuehnel was organist 
to the reigning sovereign of Saxony and a_ well-known 
cellist besides), were probably persuaded by Beethoven to 


change their original plans 


and attempt the publication of 
musical masterpieces. The 


master, in a letter couched in 


very affectionate terms, thanks Hoffmeister for first under 
taking to publish Bach, and offers at the same time to 
sell him four of his own compositions, now famous as 
Opus 19, Opus 20, Opus 21, and Opus 22, asking for them 
a total price of seventy Viennese ducats The letter is 
a musical rarity and is preserved in the Leipsic Library 

Among the paintings which Peters Edition has been at 
great pains to accumulate during its existence there aré 


two of Beethoven—the only two for which he posed during 
his life. Haussmann’s painting of Bach, preserved in the 
Peters Library, is the last portrait for which the master 
posed during his lifetime and is additionally valuable be 
cause of the fame of the painter. The original of the 
Schubert portrait by Rieder is also the property of the 
Peters Edition. 

It is these thousands of associations, the thousands of 
links which connect the lives of the masters of the last 
century and a quarter with the House of Peters, that 

make it seem highly probable that the quiet house of mid- 
night-and-after must witness strange gatherings of famous 
shades in the famous library at Leipsic. 


Towa State Orchestre Plays 


State College at Ames has an 
enterprising music department, with Tolbert 
head. Every year it conducts an Artist Concert Series, 
presenting some of the best artists of the day to the 
students and townspeople, and once a year the Iowa State 
Symphony Orchestra, made up almost entirely of members 
of the students and faculty and drilled and conducted by 
Oscar Hatch Hawley, participates in the series. This year 
the soloist for January 15 was Ignaz Friedman, his first 
appearance in Ames. His first group of Chopin put him 
in immediate favor with the audience, and after his per 
formance of the Schumann Carnaval he was compelled 
to add manv other extra numbers. The orchestra, under 
Professor Hawley, did itself proud. The final number 
of the evening, the Tschaikowsky Marche Slave, proved 
to be the favorite work with the audience, which applauded 
it to the echo. The program began with a very. satis 
factory performance of Wagner’s Flying Dutchman over 
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ture, and the orchestra’s second number was the first 
movement from the New World Symphony. The high 
standard of playing throughout the evening showed how 


painstakingly Professor Hawley 
and reflected great credit upon 


had labored at rehearsal 
the musicians themselves 
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people flock more and more to chamber concerts of the 
best kind. Thus the fifth Gerald Cooper concert, with 
Myra Hess and Isolde Menges doing Bach and Beethoven 
violin sonatas, and, joined by Aubrey Brain, the rarely 
heard and blissfully lovely horn trio of Brahms, drew a large 
and keen audience; so did the Capet and Budapest quartets ; 
so did William Murdoch and Albert Sammons in a sonata 
recital (including Alfano’s violin sonata); and so did 
Dorothy Silk’s Bach concert, at which the favorite soprano 
Welt, and with Frederick Ranalow 
Cantata. Harold Samuel, who like 
Myra Hess and Irene Scharrer, is off to America this 
week, played the E major Bach this concert 
authentic and inspiring manner. 
ALL-BEETHOVEN 

Iwo all-Beethoven programs that were notable for th 
quality of the performance were those of the Capet Quar 
tet of Paris, comprising three of the Rasoumovsky quartets ; 
and of Artur Schnabel, who gathered one of the choicest 
musical audiences that have been seen this season to hear 
no less than five sonatas on a Sunday afternoon. As an 
antipode to Schnabel, we had Josef Pembaur, the Tyrolean 
eccentric—a sort of latter-day Kapellmeister Kreisler, whose 
long hair and weird manner are of a piece with his inter 
pretations. Most people will say Pembaur is mad. But 
there is method in his madness (which is more than can be 
musical madmen), and his command of ma 
the power of conviction. 

It was the hope that the need of an 
singer would at last be filled that drew a great crowd to 
Mme. Elisabeth Schumann’s first recital here, her name 
being favorably known from her share in the Covent Gar 
den revival. No doubt she fulfilled the hope of many 
people; though to me she is satisfying only in the lighter 
and lyrical things, where her facile technic and easily r 
sponsive, perfectly controlled voice absorbs the attention 

We have also had the unusual sight of a Japanese tenor, 
Yosié Fuji-Wara, singing Italian arias, and songs of vari 
ous nationalities, which with an agreeable voice he did very 
creditably At the Albert Hall Sunday 
Evelyn Scotney, coloratura; Zoltan Székely. a 
young Hungarian fiddler; the Don Cossack Choir, and the 
Kedroff Vocal Quartet have been holding forth recently 
An American violinist named Solloway has given the first 
of three violin recitals, apparently with some success. Olga 
Sapio, an American pianist, daughter of Maestro Romu 
aldo Sapio, played the César Franck sonata with Beatrice 
Horsbrugh, violinist, and both contributed solos to a pro 
gram, all done very creditably CESAR SAERCHINGER 
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Maier and Pattison in Columbus, Ohio 
Cotumsus, Ounto—The opportunity of hearing Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, the duo-pianists extraordinary, was 


“A clear, resonant voice of appealing quality.” 


—The Sun, Baltimore. 





Forwarding Address: 
c/o Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Southern Representative: 
Southern Musical Bureau 
Atlanta, Ga. 





CLASS LESSONS 


Mr. WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI will conduct a series of class lessons in 


VOICE PRODUCTION without INTERFERENCE 
EVERY MONDAY EVENING at Eight o’Clock 


Further Particulars Upon Application 


ZERFFI STUDIOS 


412 West End Avenue (80th Street), New York. Trafalgar 4385 























The Mendelssohn Club gave its first subscription concert 
of its present season in the Academy of Music to a large and 
properly enthusiastic audience, despite the heavy rain. The 
Club has rarely sung better, especially in view of the fact that 
every one of the numbers on the program, with a single excep 
tion, was given for the first time by the organization. The 
balance of voices was unusually fine; the tenor section, always 
the weak part of a choral society, being exceptionally good. 
The Club sang with exceptionally accurate intonation 
throughout, the most difficult single element of unaccompanied 
choral singing. The finest number of the program was Gretch- 
aninoff’s setting, in ten parts, of “The Lord’s Prayer,” with 
its many powerful climaxes and its exquisite closing phrases. 
This was beautifully sung by the Club, and was perhaps music- 
ally the highest achievement of the evening. The section of 
which this was the leading feature, was made up of religious 
choruses; the others, also done exceedingly well, being Cor 
nelius’ “Throne of Mercy” and Schubert's beautiful “God in 
the Thunderstorm.”—The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, January 
22nd, 1926. 


also 


ENDELSSOHN CLUB, PHILADELPHIA 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN, Conductor 
Fifty-First Season 














Well known as the work of this most excellent chorus is, a 
repetition of its many good points seems hardly necessary 
However, its continued success is undoubtedly due to the 
earnestness and effort of the individual members of the chorus, 








and to the fine musical understanding and skillful leadership 
of their conductor, Mr. N. Lindsay Norden. Last evening’s 
choral program, consisting entirely of works done a cappella, 
was characterized by clearness and precision of attack, of full, 
smooth and even tone and a fine regard for artistic effects. Two 
numbers had their first presentation in this city, one, a beautiful 
setting of “The Lord’s Prayer,” by Gretchaninoff, and the 
other an intricate but well sung composition of Veter Cor 
nelius, “Throne of Mercy.” The men’s voices were heard to 
good advantage in a setting of Longfellow's “Good night, Good 
night, Beloved,” by Samuel L. Laciar.—The Evening Bulletin, 
Philadelphia, January 22nd, 1926, 
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RECORDS PIANO 


given Columbus, January 22, at Memorial Hall. Long 


waited for by lovers of music, the advent of these two 
pianists was of stellar magnitude upon the musical firmament 
of Columbus. Hence it was not strange that an enthusiastic 
and plauditory audience greeted the artists. That the 
artists held the interest of their audience throughout the 
program can not be without referring to the real 
musical fare they offered. Nothing hackneyed, nothing bore 
some was heard, although much of the program was familiar. 
The program presented a wide range, pleasing equally the 
conservative and advanced. Both artists were represented 
on the program with transcriptions which were excellently 
done and reflected their ability in another phase of musical 
art. The Women’s Music Club is to %e highly compli 
mented in bringing these two artists to Columbus. 
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Mrs. MacDowell on Recital Tour 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell has having a very busy 
time of it this winter, and still is. Up to February 1 she has 
appeared in recital, playing the compositions of her famous 
husband, in the following cities: Bridgeport, Conn.; New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; York, Lancaster, Meadville, and Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mineapolis and Owatonna, Minn.; Fargo and Minot, 
N. D.; Chicago, Hl.; Birmingham, Ala.; Richmond, Ind. ; 
Miami, Ft. Lauderdale, Ft. Myers, Tampa, Ocala, St. Peters- 
burg, Lakeland, Orlando, Winter Garden and Daytona, Fla.; 
New York City and Scarsdale, N. ¥ 

This week she is starting West on a tour that will take her 
to the Coast, where she will not only play recitals but also 
hold classes at the University of Southern California, lectur 
ing on the compositions of Edward MacDowell and _ their 
interpretation, On the way west she will play at Warren, 
Pa., and Chicago and Barrington, Ill.; going south then to 
Guthrie and Oklahoma City, Okla. She will stop at Salt 
Lake City and at Berkeley, Cal., thence to Angeles, 
where the University is situated. After completing her work 
there, she will play in one or two more Coast cities, and then 
return East, where she already has a number of engagements 
for the end of the season, including appearances in Welles 


ley, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Huntington, W. Va. 
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Marcella Roeseler Sings for Royalty 

When Marcella dramatic soprano of the Metro 
politan Opera Company, recently sang a performance of 
Eva in Die Meistersinger, there was present in the audience 
the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau, at whose Opera in 
Dessau Miss Roeseler made her debut The Duke of 
Anhalt-Dessau is making a tour of the world with his 
retinue, and on that evening went to the Metropolitan 
particularly to hear Miss Roeseler, and after the perform 
ance attended a reception’ which Estelle Liebling (Miss 
Roeseler’s teacher) him at her studio. 

Miss very active this winter at the 
opera house and with concerts, and is now preparing a 
unique program for her New York recital, which will 
take place shortly. Among the roles which Miss Roeseler 
has sung this season are the leading parts in Meistersinger, 
Lohengrin, and Barber of Bagdad 


Roeseler 


Roval 


Rave for 


Roeseler has been 


Randegger Courses at Steinway Hall 

“Nourish your sipirit through an understanding of 
music!” This, from G. Aldo Randegger, sums up the object 
of the two courses which are opening under his personal 
guidance. The first course is in solfeggio, theory and 
rhythm; the second is in musical appreciation of interpreta- 
tion, form and harmony. Although this is one of. the activi 
ties of the Randegger Conservatory of Music, at 13 West 
88th Street, the two courses are held at Steinway Hall on 
Saturday afternoons, in Studio 609, owing to their public lec- 
ture character 

Teachers and music lovers, and even other students who 
are not regularly enrolled in the school, have heretofore 
taken advantage of these excellent classes. In keeping with 
the traditional ideals which have attracted so many to his 
teaching, G. Aldo Randegeget analysis in a 
clear and illuminating way 


presents his 
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SCHIPA 


m In Opera 


Repeats His Concert 
Triumphs of Last Fall 
and Early Winter 





Critics of East and West Concur 


BOSTON 


Mr. Schipa’s Alfredo will long have a niche in the operatic hall of fame.—Boston Adver- 
tiser, Jan. 28, 1926. 





A lyric tenor of the first water, of whom the visits of this organization have too often and 
too long deprived us, Mr. Schipa is the ideal singing actor for the part of the younger 
Germont.—Boston Post, Jan. 28, 1926. 


Mr. Schipa was one of the best Alfredos that have been seen here for many 
years, by his voice, his vocal art and his expressive action. Too often 
Alfredo justifies his father’s characterization: “povero Alfredo.” Mr. 
Schipa refuted Buelow’s famous saying that a tenor is a disease.—Boston 
Herald, Jan. 28, 1926. 


CHICAGO 


For Mr. Schipa is not only the best lyric tenor in the world; he is not far from 
being the best singer in the world, without reference to classification,— 
Chicago Tribune, Jan. 17, 1926 


, 

+ Schipa is as great as he is popular. He is a linguist, singing German and 
English as well as French and Italian. The public loves him and so do I. 
We all want more of him next year.—Herald and Examiner, Jan. 17, 1926. 


Mr. Schipa was as always the ideal tenor, never eclipsed by the greatest prima 
donna; indeed, seldom approached.—Chicago Journal of Commerce, Dec. 


As Edgardo 9, 1925. 


‘hy 


Schipa’s Edgardo—we have always said it was one of his finest roles—his 
physical and vocal characterization both the summit of elegance, distinc 
tion, grace and finish. Schipa’s art never fades—there is no reason for 
wonder at his unfailing popularity.—Chicago Evening American, Dec. 9, 


in Lucia 


1925. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
“Mappari” brought him such an ovation and encore as is seldom heard here. Five thousand persons, at least, were again present for this performance, and 
He sang it with the suave beauty that is typical of all his renderings and again acclaimed Tito Schipa as an idol.—Los Angeles Times, Oct. 10, 1925. 
infused'a fervor and passion into it that thrilled the listeners —San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin.—Oct. 1, 1925. Schipa again sang rapturously well. I once called him the demi-god of bel 


canto. I do so again, for he sings divinely, and like the demi-god of the 
old Greeks is human enough to feel grief and to touch hearts. By way 
of record, he had to encore the “Dream” aria of the second act.—Los 


The suave beauty of Schipa’s voice, expressed in the fervencies of passion or 
the fine-drawn threads of lyric delicacy, was an ever-present delight as 


through the ardors, despairs and jealousies of the role-—San : 

A pate Sept. 29, 1925. Angeles Express, Oct. 7, 1925 

i n earnestness into the character of the young lover It might rightfully be called “Tito Schipa’s night,” for the audience could not 
achiee ont 6 A pres la His reading of the great love neal'in the get enough of him and in the marvelous “Le Reve” to Manon in the 

first act—a theme that recurs again and again during the opera—was second act, the sheer beauty of his voice held the spectators spellbound 

a model of beautiful singing. The “Libiamo” had a wine-like charm until he had finished. Then a storm of applause swept over the house, 

and the audience drank in his each succeeding number with eager de- mingled with enthusiastic whistles and cheers—Los Angeles Record, 

light—San Francisco Examiner, Sept. 29, 1925. Oct. 7, 1925. 
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aS 
QUEENA 


MARIO 


At the Metropolitan Opera House 
Juliette in “Romeo & Juliette” 


New York American, Friday, Janu 
ary 1: 

UEENA MARIO as Juliette pos- 
lyrical vocal manner and 
equipment as well. 
attractive and 
most cele- 


lover ever 


sesses the 
a facile coloratura 
She looked fetchingly 
convincingly young as the 
brated damsel for whom a 
clambered up a balcony. 


aw York Herald Tribune, 


seer : 


Friday, 


Ov NA MARIO’S Juliette was 
= using, very agreeable to the eye, 
and perfo rmed with zest and effective- 
ness in action, and her quality of tone 

was of very satisfactory clearness. 
York Times, Friday, January 1: 
bk American soprano added a lux- 
ury of lightness and birdlike ease 
to the heroine’s higher flights. Juliette’s 
waltz song, in sapphire and_ silver, 
stirred the audience after the opera’s 

choral prologue. 
New York World, Friday, January 1: 
f ER voice warmed to the spirit and 
fervor of the great Shakespearian 
tragedy. In the final scenes of the opera 
when both the drama and the music 
reached their climax, she succeeded in 
imbuing her audience with a feeling of 
the futility and the sombre hopelessness 
of her tragic love. 


‘: . : ” 
Gilda in “Rigoletto 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Wednesday, 

December 30: 
N ISS MARIO was an appealing 
Gilda, lovely to look upon and to 
The purity of her voice and the 
with which she manages the most 
passages, fit her admirably to 


hear, 
ease 
difficult 
the role. 


1926-1927 


Now Booking 


Management: 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 











San Antonio, Tex.—The San Carlo Opera Company 
filled a two-day engagement, January 8 and 9, under the 
local management of Mildred Gates. Josephine Lutchese, 
San Antonio’s own daughter, appeared in Traviata, and in 
two roles of the Tales of Hoffman. San Antonians and 
residents of other Texas cities filled the house to greet her, 
and her appearance on the stage was the signal for pro 
longed applause. The role of Violetta was sung with ex 
quisite charm. Her acting was superb and her voice beauti- 
ful. Tafuro, Ghirardini, Philine Falco, Curci, De Cesare 
and Cervi completed the cast. At the Tales of Hoffman 
extra seats had to be placed to accommodate the crowd that 
hear Mme. Lucchese. She made an exquisite 
admirably; as Antonia she made a marked 
Tomarchio, Interrante, Bernice Schalker, and 
De Biasi were well received. Bianca Saroya made a fascin- 
ating Giulietta and the familiar Barcarolle incited much ap- 
plause. Other roles were capably taken by Philine Falco, 
Natale Cervi, Alice Homer, Luigi De Cesare and Francesco 
Curci. The third opera was Carmen with Rea Toniola in 
the title role. Salazar, Valle, Olga Kargau, Curci, Cervi, 
Morosini and Bernice Schalker did splendid work. Carlo 
Peroni deserves much praise for his fine conducting. 

The Laurel Heights Three Arts Club met recently in the 
home of Mrs. Robert McGowen. Participants on the pro 
gram were Evelyn Elkin contralto; Evelyn Neal Matthews, 
reader; Fannie Milgram, pianist; Mrs. Theodore Mumme, 
soprano; Clark Butler, bass, and Mary Emerson, and Tom 
Harris, pianists. At the conclusion, David L. Ormesher gave 
an interesting talk on music. 

The combined orchestras of the two high schools, Otto 
Zoeller, conductor, numbering 150, gave a concert recently. 
They played with fine ensemble and tone color and deserve 
much praise. Ada Rice, pianist, Francis de Burgos, bari- 
tone, and Mary Kroeger, soprano, was also heard. The 
accompanists were Ada Rice and Mrs. Eugene Staffel. 

Mrs, James H. Graham was presented in graduation re 
cital by the Briggs School of Expression. The program was 
entitled One Hour of Story at the Piano. She arranged 
the musical setting for six of the numbers and also played 
two piano solos. The combining of voice with the piano 
was beautifully done. 

The junior yr ngy ot of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. Daniel A. Groh, chairman, recently met in the home of 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president of the club. Lucille Lane 
was in charge of the program. 

The student department of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, with Dorothy Lodovic in charge, met when members 
of her dancing class presented the program. 

St. Mark’s Choir, Oscar J. Fox, organist and choirmaster, 
presented Maunder’s Penitence, Pardon and Peace at the first 
of a series of monthly vesper services. Soloists were 
L. M. Riley, William Irby and Cuthbert Bullitt. 

The juvenile department of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
Mrs. H. M. Fischer, chairman, met in the home of Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg to hear two new groups, the Carolers arid 
the Violin Choir. 

Mrs. James Chalkley was in charge of a recent musical 
program given at a meeting of the Council of Catholic 
Women. 

Mrs. James Chalkley, Mrs. T. E. Mumme and Ruby Perry- 
man Hardin, sopranos; with Fern Hirsch, Mrs. S. 
Chandler and Ada Rice, respectively, as accompanists, pre- 
sented a program at a meeting of the Discussion Luncheon 
Group of the Woman’s Club. 

The Love Pirates of Hawaii (Carrington) was pre- 
sented by students of Brackenridge High School, under direc- 
tion of Mary Kroeger, with orchestral accompaniment of 
twenty pieces. Otto Zoeller, conductor. 

Mrs. Alex McCollister presented twelve members of her 
piano class in her monthly recital. 

Our Lady of the Lake College presented Mrs. Joseph 
Choate King in recital, with Mrs. J. J. Loving accompan- 
ist. Her program showed to advantage her rich, resonant 
quality and fine interpretive ability. 5 


wanted to 
doll, singing 
impression 


Mero’s Chicago Recital Appeals 


The picturesque title of “the Briinnhilde of the key- 
board,” accorded to Yolanda Mero at one time by Herman 
Devries, of the Chicago Evening American, was borne out 
in her recent superb rendering of a Brahms-C ‘hopin pro- 
gram at the Princess Theater, Chicago. The Evening 
Post commented: “Mme. Mero played Brahms with a 
grasp of the music, an interpretative force and a technical 
clarity that brought out the spirit of the music. She has 
personality and an artistic sincerity that make her playing 
interesting. You feel that the music appeals to her and that 
she has brought to its expression musical feeling and a 
keen intelligence. So the result is individual.” In the 
Evening American, Mr. Devries writes “Mme. Mero 
showed in a group ‘of Brahms and Chopin that she is also 
the piano poetess. Refinement, nobility, delicacy, touch of 
velvet, these were the salient qualities of her playing.” 

Apropos of the Briinnhilde qualities of Mme. Mero’s 
playing, Edward Moore of the Tribune remarked: “She 
has not only the muscle of her pianistic brothers, but all 
their other ability, including great vivacity and dash. Her 
group of Brahms, combined with Chopin, was an ex- 
hilaration.” 


Liszniewska Pupils Winning Success 


Several of Mme, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska’s pupils 
have been gaining distinction recently in Cincinnati. Karl 
Young, who has been the official pianist of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra the last two seasons, scored a tre- 
mendous success at one of the Symphony’s Sunday Popular 
concerts with a brilliant performance of the Tschaikowsky 
B flat minor concerto. Wilhelmene Bixler, from Owens- 
burg, Ind., another of her talented pupils, is to be soloist 
at the next concert of the Conservatory Orchestra, playing 
the E minor concerto of Chopin, while Helen Smith, from 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. will play the Tschaikowsky concerto 
later. Arlene Page, of whom great things are expected 
in the future, and who gave a splendid performance of 
the Liszt E flat concerto at one of the Conservatory Or- 
chestra concerts, will be heard in the D minor concerto of 
Brahms soon, as well as in recital. Some of Madame 
Liszniewska’s best artist-pupils hail from Columbus, Ohio. 
Loy Kohler gave a splendid interpretation of the Saint- 


1926 


Saéns G minor concerto at the last Civic Orchestra con- 
cert in that city, while Marion Wilson Haynie, who has 
already played the Tschaikowsky, Liapounow and Rach- 
maninoff concertos with orchestra, is scheduled for two re- 
citals in her home town, 


February 11, 


Schmitz Acclaimed on the Coast 


Reports from San Francisco announce the success of E. 
Robert Schmitz in a concert given in the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium. Redfern Mason, writing in the Examiner, declared 
that in Schmitz’ rendition of his now famous Bach- Debussy 
program, “it was as if the pianist had wreathed the pillars 
and buttresses of a Gothic cathedral with flowers from the 
Isle of France. We did not love Bach any the less; but our 
confidence in the genius of Debussy was strengthened. 
Schmitz was in the vein, and at the close I found myself 
wishing the recital might be repeated with every gifted young 
pianist in town to hear him.” The Chronicle stated: “There 
was Virility, dignity in his renditions. They might, at times, 
have almost been termed sensational. But his audience liked 
his manner of playing, bringing out as he did all the warmth 
and vibrant color of the compositions.”. The Bulletin wrote: 
“Schmitz is deliberate in his art, His exactitude of phras- 
ing, the pure precision of his chord play, the ringing beauty 
of his prestissimo passages, give a genuine thrill.” 


Claude Warford’s Artists Active 


Claude Warford’s studio are 
filling engagements. Joseph Kayser, baritone, was soloist 
for the Junior League Choral at the Colony Club on 
February 10; January 28 he sang for the Baptist League 
at Hotel Astor, and on January 30 for the D. A. R. 
(Brooklyn Chapter) twenty-fifth anniversary at Hotel 
Plaza. Florence Otis, soprano, has just completed a tour 
on Washington, D. ‘C.; Rockford, Ill.; Green 
Bay, Wis.; Indianapolis, Ind., and several cities in Penn- 
sylvania. William Hain, tenor, appeared for the Mamaro- 
neck Women’s Club on January 27; Constance Roe, soprano, 
at Newton, N. J., February 3; Carl Rupprecht, baritone, 
sings in Orange next month; Marion Callan, soprano, 
sang January 16 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, and has 
been engaged as soloist for the Clauder Quintet concert 
in Newark on February 25, 


Artists from constantly 


Gordon Campbell’s Pupils in Recital 

On the program given last month before the Amateur 
Musical Club of Bloomington (IH.) four of Gordon Camp- 
bell’s pupils appeared with success. Mrs. Harry Admire, 
soprano, sang three John Alden Carpenter songs—I am Like 
a Remnant of a Cloud, Le Ciel, and Light. Mrs. Anthony 
Ulbrich, soprano, sang a French group—Voici Que Le Prin- 
temps (Debussy), Claire De Lune (Szulc) and L’Heure 
Delicieuse (Staub). Lucy Brandicon, pianist, - ayed a group 
from modern American composers, including Campbell-Tip- 
ton, Griffes and Howard Brockway. Mrs. Eugene Pitts, 
pianist, presented Cole’s Legend and John Alden Carpenter’s 
Polonaise Americain. Mr. Campbell was present and played 
the accompaniments for Mrs. Admire and Mrs. Ulbrich. 


Lucilla De Nii eaidl Married 


Lucilla De Vescovi, concert singer from Rome, 
married on January 30, in Brookline, Mass., to 
D. Whitman. Miss De Vescovi gave several New York 
recitals during the past two years and received much 
favorable comment not only on her voice but also on 
her particular ability in interpreting the modern Italian 
song. In fact she made it a point to introduce as many 
as possible of her countrymen’s new songs to the Amer- 
ican audiences. She comes from a distinguished family, 
her father being the late Prof. Pietro De Vescovi, of 
Rome, and her mother the former Baroness Eliza De Leria. 


Italy, was 
Malcolm 








NEW FIFTY CENT CHORAL BOOKS 


TEN THREE-PART SCNGS 
For Women’s Voices 
With Piano Accompaniment 


Selected by LOUISE WOODBURY 


The numbers in this useful volume are about evenly 
divided between fresh new material and arrange- 
ments of favorite standard melodies, like Schu- 
bert’s Hark! Hark! and the Volga Boatmen’s Song. 
All were selected both for their musical charm and 
their moderate degree of difficulty. 


TWELVE POPULAR PART 
For Men’s Voices 
For the use of Quartets and Choruses 


SONGS 


A selection of light and pleasing numbers, not 
lacking excellent examples of the humorous vari- 
ety. All are easy enough for glee club use. 


TEN ANTHEMS BY TEN 
COMPOSERS 
For General Use 


These numbers are simple and direct in style but 
adhere to an excellent musical standard. The 
majority are by American composers of acknowl- 
edged merit, and the volume will be found a ready 
repertory for choir use. 


Price, each, 50 cents net 





Ask to have your name placed on our mailing list 











OLIVER DITSON CO., 178-179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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MAGDELEINE 


BRARD 


Pianist 


Uses and Endorses 


The 


Hialdwin 


Piano 
Exclusively 


RECENT REVIEWS: 


N. ¥. TIMES. 

Delightful program of piano music at Aeolian Hall.— 
Magdeleine Brard gave a delightful piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. Her beautifully crisp 
execution was exactly suited to the styles of Scarlatti, 
Couperin, Daquin and Bach. Her touch assumed a more 
poetic color, heightened by points of brilliance, in Schu- 
mann Carnaval. There was nothing elusive or sentimental 
in her view of Chopin, clear, and graceful in its outlines 
Miss Brard neither exaggerated nor understated this 
favorite composer. The closing mixed group included 
Schubert’s Moment Musical arranged by Godowsky. It 
was so much to the taste of the audience that the pianist 
had to repeat it. The ease of her left hand could be 
appreciated in Saint-Saéns ‘‘Bourrée pour la main gauche.” 
Miss Brard was warmly applauded and gave several en- 
cores in the course of the afternoon, (O.D.) 


N. Y¥. HERALD. 
—Magdeleine Brard gives Impetuous Piano Performance— 
Energetic Musician from France appears at Aeolian Hall— 
Piano playing with assets who have given it a distinctly 
high rank was heard yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall 
from Magdeleine Brard, a French musician, who has ap- 
peared here in previous seasons, including the last one, 
but had not been heard recently in solo recital. Miss Brard 
began with Scarlatti, Couperin, Daquin and Bach, followed 
by Schumann’s ‘Carnaval’ and Chopin. ... Miss Brard 
clearly showed her pianistic assets—marked technical 
agility, an ability to execute smooth fluent runs at a 
remarkably high speed, ample vigor and spirit and what 
seemed an obvious desire of giving an expressive, variously 
shaded performance; ... 





N. Y. SUN, 
Magdaleine Brard appears in Piano Recital 

Magdeleine Brard who won several prizes at the Paris 
Conservatory of Music and first played in New York some 
eight years ago when almost a child, won great praise for 
musical promise, gave a recital yesterday in Aeolian Hall 
This player has been heard here several times since her 
first appearance, giving renewed evidence of her remark- 
able talent. . .. In a good program of classic music, 
Schumann Carnaval, a long piece of Bach, a Chopin group, 
and other pieces, she showed technical brilliance, unusual 
facility and beauty of tone and color. ... She was ex- 
quisite and delightful in the modern group 


N. Y. TELEGRAM. 

Almost ten years have gone their way since Magdeleine 
Brard, apparently just past the boundaries of childhood, 
first played piano among us, and discovered talents of an 
uncommon promise. Yesterday afternoon, following an 
interval of several seasons, she returned and gave a re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, defying the boreal blasts in curtailed 
and shimmering vesture charmingly adapted to a modish 
lawn fete on Midsummer Day. The audience seasoned its 
plaudits with sympathetic shivers. It can be said that Miss 
Brard's pianism has run true to prediction. It is marked 
at present by a considerable glibness and clarity of tech- 
nic, both in chord playing and passage work. Her phras- 
ing is musical, her rhythm crisp and often incisive and her 
touch agreeable. . . . In the main there is a grateful 
accuracy about her execution and she can articulate melo- 
dies and figures sharply, without blurring their con- 
ee et eS 
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New York, December 7, 1924, 


Baldwin Piano Company, 
58 West 40 Street, 
New York City. 


Dear sirsi- 


Let me express to you my sincere appreciation 
the marvellous Baldwin pianos I have been playing 
this season, The pianist who is on tour is always 
much preoccupied for his piano. Will it have sufficient 
sonority ? Will the action be light ? Will it respond 
at his pleasure ? 


at 
Va 


Most happy is the violinist who has his violin 
always with him, always the same, which he knows, which he 
has chosen for himself. And now since I have been playing 
the Baldwin, I am like the fortunate violinist who ows 
a Stradivarius or a Guarnerius, I no longer worry about 
my piano, for everywhere I have given my numerous concerts, 

I have always found the same beautiful einging-tone in the 
middle register, the same warmth and sonority in the bass, 

2t the same time the same loveliness mf in the extreme treble 
and an incomparable evenness throughout the whole scale. 


- 


The more I play the Baldwin, the more I love to 
play itg and I am able to enjoy with my pdblic the 
pleasure of hearing its exquisite song. Please accept, 

gentlemen, my best comp’iments. 


Wats Or 





Che Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 


LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS DENVER DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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with evident appreciation of its great 
beauty and power; and Debussy’s Iberia, played in a fasion 
that completely discovered its highly imaginative beauty 

Manifestly, Mr. Goossens is a conductor to be reckoned 
with. Here is no mere time-beater. To be sure, he did 
nothing to shock the conservatives in his tempi or his 
shading, yet made an unmistakable impression throughout 
the program that he is a conductor of erudition, torce 
and skill with a clearly visualizing insight, a fine sens« 
of style and faultless taste. He seemed to have the enthu 
siastic cooperation of the players, resulting in performances 
that technically periect. , 


clear, vital reading 


were 


TiLLoTson RECITALS 

Tillotson, pianist of this city, has combined 
forces this season with Gertrude Ehrhart, Boston soprano, 
for a series of joint recitals. The first three engagements 
included appearances at Dartmouth College for a concert 
on January 28; Milton, Mass., on January 10, and Exeter, 

.. H., on January 14, 

Mr. ‘Ishiotson was also heard in a recent concert which 
he gave at Bowdoin College, demonstrating his familiar 
abilities in a program comprising the sonata in D major 
of Mozart, Chopin's sonata of the Funeral March and 
pieces from Russian composers 
Myra MorTiMer PLEASES 
Mortimer, contralto, made her 
Jordan Hall, With the admirable 
of Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, she was heard in a program 
of songs drawn from Schubert, Schumann, Hrahms and 
Wolf Chis proved to be of the most interesting re 
citals of the season. To begin with, we have had almost no 
singers since the war with tne exception of Elena Gerhardt, 
who have applied their powers to the field of German leder 
on the ambitious scale exemplified by Miss Mortimer’s im 
pressive list of songs. Secondly, this singer has not con 
tented herself with repeating the hackneyed favorites 1 
this branch of song literature. Instead, she appears to 
have carried on exhaustive research among the compara 
tively obscure songs of Schubert and Wolf and, guided by 
uncommon taste and a rare sense of discrimination, has 
discovered a number of songs well worthy of repetition 
Finally, Miss Mortimer is the fortunate possessor of a well 
placed contralto voice of beauty and power, and sings, 
moreover, with the instinct of a fine musician. She. appre 
ciates structural beauty, has a keen regard for rhythm and 
a ready response to the emotional content of poetry and 
music Needless to add, her success was unquestionable 
and she was obliged to add many extra pieces 


EHRHART 
Frederic 


IN Recitar 
American debut 


assistance 


Myra 
January 23, at 


one 


FLONZALEY CONCERT 
the 


First 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave 
of its Boston series on January 
Moldavan, the new viola, made his first appearance here 
and proved that he had already become an integral part 
of this great ensemble. The Flonzaleys opened their pro 
gram with a delightful performance of Haydn's quartet in 
F major, 77, No. 2, and closed with the quartet in F 
major of Beethoven's last period, to the playing of which 
they brought their usual perfection of ensemble, intellec 
tual penetration and emotional understanding. Jetween 
these numbers stood a quartet of Frederick Jacobi, in 
spired more or less by Indian folk lore and song. A _ pupil 
of Rubin Goldmark, Paul Juon and Ernest Bloch, Mr. 
Jacobi has clearly been influenced most by Bloch. His 


first subscription concert 


21, at Jordan Hall. Nicolas 


February 11, 1926 


FRANCES NASH, 
who will tour next season under the direc 
Wetropolitan Musical (Photo by 
Nickolas Muray.) 


Imerican pianist, 


tion of the Bureau. 


and 
and 
very 

re ception. 
the F riday 


individual rhythmic 
he lets himself go 
ram in mind. A 
handsome 
given on 


and contains 
particularly when 
any particular 
gave the Flonzaleys 
remaining concerts will be 
of February 12 and 


March 
With 


Bo 
soprano, increased rapidly 
when she 


appeared as soloist 
Sinfonietta at the Peabody Institute, Danvers, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, January 20, un 
der the auspices of the Danvers Club. The after 
noon concert was for the children that city. Mme. 
Leeve delighted her young listeners in a group of songs 
designed for relatively unsophisticated ears—d'’Hardelot’s 
Three Green Bonnets, Lehmann’s If No One Ever Mar- 
ries Me, and Besly’s artfully written group of fairy songs. 
At the evening concert the singer was heard in Tschaikow 
sky’s ever beautiful setting of Goethe’s None But the Lonely 
Heart, and the familiar Habanera from Carmen. Mme. 
Leeve was repeatedly recalled and lengthened her program 
accordingly 
Arthur Fiedler, gifted conductor of 
ducted with his customary skill, tast¢ 


page 


well made 
effects, 
without 
large audience 
The two 
evenings 


music is 
melodic 


writes prog 


CLAUDINE LEEV: SINFONIETTA 


ro 


Claudine her 
list of 


soston 


Mass., 


Leeve, growing 


with the 


successes 


Preachers’ 


the Sinfonietta, con- 
and interpretative in 
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NEW YORK CRITICS ACCLAIM 


GEBHARD FANTAS 


Composer-Pianist Scores in Dual Role as Piano Soloist at Premiere Perform- 
ance of New Work Under Willem Mengelberg, with N. Y. Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Nov. 12 and 13, 1925, at Carnegie Hall, New York 


Lawrence Gilman in the New York Herald 
Tribune 
it of Mr 


ind 


d wh antasy 
the 
before at 
first time anywhere? It would 
label it. Certainly it suggested no obvi 
ationalistic tag. IT WAS MUSIC OF FRESH 
AND UNAFFECTED CHARM, AT TIMES PO- 
ETICALLY CONTEMPLATIVE, AT TIMES 
BUOYANT AND VIVACIOUS, AND WITH A 
CURIOUSLY PERSONAL QUALITY IN ITS 
CLARITY OF MOOD AND ITS FINENESS OF 
sanee lf the fact that there some genuine 
okline ragtime in the piece should tempt the hasty 
bel Americal that alone, we shall 
ited. We prefer to call the work simply 
intellects 
music and 
composer are American” and when they are not. 
Yesterday's did not to be pre 
nted by speculation on this point from hailing Mr 
Gebhard as who had given them pleasure, for 
THEY RECALLED HIM NO LESS THAN FIVE 
TIMES AT THE CONCLUSION OF HIS PIECE, 
WHICH HE HAD PLAYED NOT LIKE A COM- 
POSER, BUT LIKE THE ACCOMPLISHED 
PIANIST THAT HE IS. 


New York Times 


Gebhard’s music, the new F 
he played with 
evening 


which 
the 


orchestra 
rmonic yesterday and 


e Hall f the 


was 
"on score 
o tem] 
leave to stalwart 


ue, and more 


determining when a piece of 


audience appear 


ve 


one 


Olin Downes in the 


Mr. Gebhard’s composition is symphonic in charac 
ter. There is no program, only a free development of 


certain germinal themes. THE OPENING, INTRO- 


MANAGEMENT: A. H. Handley, 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


PRESS TRIBUTES 


DUCED BY THE HORN and given to lower strings, 
IS ONE OF ROMANTIC MELANCHOLY, ONE 
WITH AN AROMA OF ITS OWN It has 
mood, and the mood is enhanced by orchestral 
color. A second theme for the flute is thought 
fully contrasted. There is an elaborate and inte 
esting piano part. 

. was due to THE MASTERY AND FEEL- 
ING OF THE PIANIST, as well as to the compose 
Mr. Gebhard lives and labors, a modest and most ex 
ceptional musician, disdaining spurious réclame. As 
a matter of fact THERE ARE FEW WHO EQUAL 
HIM IN MUSICIANSHIP AND THE FINER 
QUALITIES OF INTERPRETATION. 


Chotsinoff in the New York World 

The Philharmonic Society presented a new work, 
“Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra,” by Heinrich Geb 
hard, at its concert in Carnegie Hall last night under 
the magnetic leadership of Willem Mengelberg. Mr. 
Gebhard who assisted at the premiere of his work, 
describes its mood as one of melancholy, with out 
bursts of tragic violence, but a conclusion happy and 
joyful. HIS INTENT WAS SPLENDIDLY 
ACHIEVED, for the. fantasy has some passages of 
rugged strength, stern and unbending, as well as 
others of a delightful, airy grace. It is continuously 
interesting. 

It would be presumptuous to appraise Mr. Geb- 
hard’s fantasy from a single hearing. It is meaningful 
enough not to be fully understood nor yet appreciated 
at first acquaintance and LOVELY ENOUGH IN 
MANY OF ITS MOVEMENTS TO MAKE FUR- 
THER MEETINGS, EVEN’ FRIENDSHIP, 
HIGHLY DESIRABLE. 


He was recalled many times by applause. 


the 


FOR PIANO 
and ORCHESTRA 


The New York Sun 

Mr 
piano, 
scored 


Gebhard’s fantasy, with the composer at the 
was first planned in 1920 and completed and 
in 1923. RICHLY ORCHESTRATED 
; a its impress is that of a spacious struc 
ture lavishly decorated with filigree passages and 
instrumental exfoliation THE MUSIC 
SOUNDED WELL. There was a plenitude of emo 
tion in the first movement, a convincing gloom, and 
the shifting colors, the clever instrumental dialogue 
and the fierce accents of a savage joy in the finale 
were UNDENIABLY EFFECTIVE 
The New York Telegram 

The soloist and the star piece were the 
pianist, Heinrich Gebhard, and his fantasy 
and orchestra, played for the first time 
uscript, the composer presiding at the piano. 

Mr. Gebhard’s fantasy sounded forth at a first hear 
ing as AN ADULT AND WORTHWHILE COM- 
POSITION, QUITE FULL OF POIGNANT 
BEAUTIES that without being meretricious yet 
stood out and demanded recognition. . THE 
INTERPRETATION BY BOTH SOLOIST AND 
BAND WAS A MEMORABLE ONE 


Brookline 
for piano 
and from man 


Christian Science Monitor 

Mr. Gebhard displays in the fantasy 
TIONAL OUTSPOKENNESS EQUAL TO 
TSCHAIKOWSKY’S and an INTELLECTUAL 
AGGRESSIVENESS EQUAL TO STRAUSS’. 
In addition to that he shows a profound understand- 
ing of the orchestra and a brilliant aptitude for in- 
strumental color. His work abounds in contrasts of 
mood. 


AN EMO- 


BALDWIN PIANO USED 
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but he ““PAID HEAVILY,”’ 








The AUDIENCE RECOGNIZED A MASTER 
HIM.—San Francisco Examiner, December 16, 1925. 


WORK A THING OF SHEER SATISFACTION. 


TO A GREAT ARTIST. 







Star, Januar 





Photo by Hartsook 





AS SAMSON 





KRANICH AND BACH PIANO 








Throughout, his resonant voice, EXQUISITE DICTION 
AND FINE FEELING FOR THE TEXT MADE HIS 


San Francisco Bulletin. 


A tenor of SUPREME 
QUALITY.—Les Angeles Evening Herald, Dec. 21, 1925. 


his characte 


passion in its tones. 
act was a high point of the opera and was en- 


ALTHOUSE 


“ONE OF THE GREATEST TENORS 
THIS COUNTRY HAS PRODUCED” 


in 


was “SUBJECTED TO OVATIONS” in 


on his recent tour of 45 Concerts in Australia and New Zealand followed by 
2 appearances in Honolulu and in CONCERT AND ORATORIO on Pacific 


Coast where he was again acclaimed. 


IN 


THE SORT OF OVATION THAT IS ONLY GIVEN 
BEAUTY AND POWER OF 


Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., December 6, 1925. 


ART 


terpretation to the role of Samson. 


rization. 


y 26, 1926. 


An appealing Samson. 


THE 


ITY, PHRAS 


HIGHEST 


A 


©) Underwood & 


Underwood 


ING 


THE SAN DIEGO INDEPENDENT OF DECEMBER 19, 1925, CALLED 





AND DICTION HE 
PERFECT.—San Francisco Call and Post, Dec. 16, 1925, 


MUSICIANSHIP. 
Los Angeles Daily Times, December 21, 1925. 


VOICE. 


in Adelaide—“IN ENCORES”’ and 
Sydney and elsewhere 


SET THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF ARTISTRY 
FOR THE ENTIRE PERFORMANCE. 
AL 


IN TON. 
WAS 


Los Angeles Examiner, December 21, 1925, 


AND BEAU’ 


IN O 


rIFUL 


PERA 


Scores in Washington and Philadelphia 
in SAMSON and DELILAH and CARMEN, 


filling re-engagement by popular demand. 


Brought forceful acting and a vivid vocal in- 


He was 


equally satisfactory to both the eye and ear in 
- Washington Evening 


The robust brilliance 


of his tenor voice, memorable in its sustained 
fortissimo passages, could convey pathos and 
His big song in the third 


cored again and 


January 26, 1926, 


again, 


Washington Post, 


Althouse stamped himself a great artist — 
Washington Herald, January 26, 1926. 


Sang very finely. 


A beautiful tenor voice, 


which he uses with great skill and artistry. 
Philadelphia Ledger, January 29, 1926, 


Splendid voice and received heartfelt wel- 


come, 





Philadelphia Record, January 29, 1926. 





Management : HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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REtCEhigres 


at first Chicago Recital, Orchestra Hall 


$7474.00. 











Reviewers declare new 
Coloratura Soprano even bet- 
ter in concert than in opera. 











The Management of Mme. Melius 


Has received the following letter from those 
in charge of the Benefit Concert for the 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital which Mme. 
Melius gave at Orchestra Hall, Chicago, 
Illinois, Monday Evening, January 25, 1926, 
from which it would appear that considerably 
more than $9,000 was realized: 


We 


+o Wb 4 
a Ko 


— 
We 


ay k 
ul we ar 


e 


lay night. 
Of course you will 3 as i) : 9d as we a} 
i} the result of our effort, and we want you 
i of this Concert. from 
uding the 
our } 
iore. 
» figures are pective 
behalf of the Benefit 
hardly necessary to say anything furth 
high y we regard Madam Me] ius, and 
have already read the interesti1 


uccess she scored. 





rain let us thank you for bringing Madan 
us. - : 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Agnes Moody (Mrs. Chas. H.) 
Chairman of Benefit Committee 





(Signed) Sara Frances Jones 














Chairman Patron, Patroness 
& Box Committee. 
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EDWARD C. MOORE, IN THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE, says: “Mme. Melius CAN SHOW THEM ALL a number of things 





in the matters of purity of tone and glittering execution. Her songs were done TO THE LAST STROKE OF PERFECTION.” 


HERMAN DEVRIES, IN THE CHICAGO AMERICAN, says: “I WAS SO COMPLETELY ASTOUNDED AND OVER- 
WHELMED AT THE EXTRAORDINARY AGILITY AND PRESTIDIGIOUS FLUENCY OF HER EXECUTION THAT 
NO SUPERLATIVES CAN BE DE TROP. HER TRILL IS A MARVEL AND HER CHROMATIC SCALES HAVE A 








TRUMPETLIKE SILVER TONE. NO NIGHTINGALE EVER SANG THUS.” 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN, IN THE CHICAGO HERALD-EXAMINER, says: “She has two things which the American audi- 
ences prize among all others—A VOICE PURE AND PERFECT YET WARM IN COLOR AND AN AGILITY THAT 
ASTOUNDS. The tone has lustre and is velvet in its texture. Two technical feats are the tests of the coloratura: the trill 
and the chromatic scale. Mme. Melius has both, the first since Tetrazzini to be so equip 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS says: “Mme. Melius last evening revealed her powers even more completely in concert than 
she had in opera. SHE CAN DO EVERYTHING THAT IS EXPECTED OF A COLORATURA AND SHE ALSO CAN 
SING JUST AS PERFECTLY THOSE COMPOSITIONS THAT CALL FOR BROADER CONCEPTION AND FINER SEN- 
TIMENT. HER VOICE HAS GREAT BRILLIANCY—IT FLASHES AND GLITTERS IN THRILLING FASHION.” 
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WESUCCESS 


| Soprano jn Concert Is Forced 
to Repeated Encores at 
Orchestra Hall. 
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Y UNN,. 
ME. LUELLA MIWLIUS, ap 


pearing last. night Mm Orches: | 
tra Hall for the first time in con-| 


cert since he ae sensational auaem 


event in all that pertains to ie 
‘|fesponse of the public. 
plause was not so timmultuous it was 


It filled 


mission and.there were as many en- 
agres as there were numbers on the 
printed program. 
treatise on the art 
D-Dak. RUCCOSA:. mm} 


years 


The, to 


“Wyn avoids all hint 
of strain and selects songs 
Profit by this exquisite soft sonority 
which !s her —" prerogative, 


Te this delicate beauty ‘she adds 
all the coloratura’ em aie of 
nt Oo 


| power of a trumpet. 


| The famillar 
du Brazil,” 
“Dinorah"” 
of “La Capinera” were 
In the first and 


“Perle 
Song’’ front 
| dict’s version 


} ER songs, 
eapable 
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J.isazt, Reger 
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paces 


the stunt pieces. 
last the soprano matched her agility 
with that of fhe flute as played by 
Mr Eck of the Symphony: 
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jnention masters old and new; 
represented by 4 group of master- 
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CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 26, 1926. 





MELIUS CAUSES CRITIC TO 








HUNT FOR S UPERLA LATIVES _ 





BY HERMAN DEVRIES. _ 
! For the benefit of the Women 
Children’s Hospital (formerly the 
Mary Thompson Hospital) Luella 
Melius, internationally known color 
atura soprano, gave a song recital 
A rehestra’ Hall last night. Her 
recent debuts at the Auditorium, 
when her success in “Rigoletto” after 
“Caro Nome” aria was sensa- 
tional, are sfill fresh in the memory 
of operagoers; therefore it seems 
futile and superfluous to detail* =) 










length the peculiarities and charms 
of her voice and her art. But after 
hearing he - sree mer 
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does with e@ Saint- 
faAaens “Rossignol” is a two-page 
succession of pyrotechnics, and in 
this excerpt alone Madame Melius 


chieves the most exploits of ire 
af Suoaity. 
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THE DAILY NEWS,” 
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MELIUS SHINES IN CONCERT 
Salone rts a qual Wide Range 


Mme. Luella Melius has been admired 
in her coloratura roles with the Chicago 
Opera company, but last evening she 
ore com- 
pretely in “Th concert, Mme, Meliug can de 

2"? that is expected at a colote 
tura, | ‘and 8 
fectly those com 











sitio 


all tor. 
broader « a tion and finer sentiment 
T~Hiere of great brilliance that 


cocaine tha nataalie. Ft flashes and glit: 
rilling fasbion, but there is 
a@ certain warmth of quality that. 
ea in s#irigers of this type. 
3 fs unlimitéd by expecta- 
tions, and she made sure this point was 
understood as she opened her prugram 
with “Care Selve,”’ from Handel. 
There were operatic arias with flute 
accompaniment and without it, and 
groups of songs that displayed the ver- 
satility of the artist, such as “Vor 
Sonnenaufgang, " By Reger. and Schu- 
bert's ‘‘La Pastorella."’ One group con- 
tained a song by Richard Hageman that 
was delightfully sung. 
Flutist Eck of the Chicago Symphony 








orchestra contributed a group of un- 
parpadet- nd played a> yoniom 
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Suite 416—522 Fifth Avenue 
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M me. Melius 
Reveals V oice 
Near Perfect 






















Gives Benefit Concert for 
Hospital. 





BY EDWARD MOORE, 
Having lighted er way into the 
front yanks of opera by the sheer ri 
ee ae 
Nancy ‘of her own voice, Luella Me 








ling is mow reaping the reward of all 
good operatic singers, a busy season 
|of concert a neces. Oné of them 
took place at Orchestra hall last night. 
Intended primarily as a means of en- 
(riching the Women’s and pre 
hospital, it moon an event 
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You will make quit before 
you find’ any “better singing thane she 
did in Handel's ‘*‘ Care Selve” or Hage. 

| ans Je Company Al two 
ner, and style. but both done with com- 
plete honesty and therefore beautiful- 
ly Also, it is a little astonishing tof 
hear how-@ voice naturally rather cool 
in quality can lend itsel’’ .» the grates 
and sentiments of La vorge's arrange- 
ment of the Mexican ° ‘ Estrebita.” 
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A CHAT 
begun modestly three 
something that is 
average opera goer but 
unfortunately, 
tance ol 


In her recitals, 
years ago, 
much needed, not 
also by musi living in towns 
an opera company never goes W 
N. Val Pavey, pianist and , Lund has grad 
ually built up a remarkable subscription following which, 
this particular, has packed to capacity her fin 
recitals at the Princess Theater based on the 
Metropolitay Opera's revivals and novelties for the 1925-26 
season. 

In a recent 
Mme. Lun 
was going Iplendi dly, if “ome 
’ And unl one’s work has 


series ol opera 
Charlotte Lund has 
alone by the 


r 


achieved 
] r 
overs where 
ith the assis 
: 4 " 

baritone, Mme 
season ifi 


N r 
New York, 


chat with a Musi 
frank enthusia 


COURIER representative, 
m that her work 
achieve 


admitted with 
uccess by 
real 


not receive the spontaneous encourag 


measures 
ment I some merit these 
it certainly does 
ment of the publi 
“If there seems to 
work,’ Mme, Lund, “one 
blame the critic or |} public, but look to himself for 
what is wrong.” Here one must add that Mme. Lund’s 
apparently one hundred per cent., or very 
public, for she and Mr. 
appearances since 
over 


days 


omething wrong with an artist's 
must not be so ready to 


recitals are 
that, in the eyes of her 
Pavey have already had _ thirty 
October 17, and the season is not yet 
A Busy 
many more recitals for the balance of the 
Lund told the writer, “and what pleases us 
recitals at Columbia University in the 
and at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
our own appearances at the Princess 
splendidly attended 
METROPOLITAN Ri 


opera 
nearly 
seven 


SEASON 
“We have 
M me 
that 
weeks 
Sciences, as well as 
Theater, have been 

RECITALS ON 


“We have a 


seasol 
most i our 


last ten 


VIVALS 
our work in 
novelties and 


repertory of forty operas, but 
New York is altogether a setting of the 
revivals at the Metropolitan Opera, which we find we can 
get in with five or six recitals. At the Princess Theater 
we have a subscription audience composed of opera goers 
and lovers, who want to get more ideas about the operas 
than the ordinary libretto gives. And to my mind,” she 
added emphatically, “the librettos are inadequate. As our 
performances ante-date the Metropolitan revivals, the opera 
is fresh in the minds of the opera goer. Apropos of this, 
let me say that we have had seventy-five letters of approval 
from subscribers regarding our recital on the last novelty, 
La Cena della Beffe. 

“Our other recitals? Ah, yes,” she 
were: The Jewels of the Madonna, Die 
L’'Heure Espagnole, Gianni Schicci, and 
closed our 1925-26 series on January 31 
we endeavored to do what, in the eyes of some people, is 
impossible to do in a whole afternoon, but we have con- 
fined most of our attention to the Rhinegold and Valkyrie, 
for they are the motives for the others too. 

MEN INTERESTED 

“Do you know what pleases me? One half of our audi- 
ences are real men. At first many of them were literally 
dragged there by their wives; now they come willingly, 
I am told. I try not to make these opera recitals pe dantic 
I find that talking with one’s audience ‘gets over,’ so to 
speak, and the public at least seems to have a happy time 
of it, and at the same time is learning opera. 

Sense or Humor 

“But I've been told that it is your sense of humor that 
plays a large part in your skill in holding your audience, 
p»rticularly the men.’ 

“Well,” she smiled, “at least the critics seem to think I 
have a keen sense of humor. If I have, it came from my 
Irish mother—God bless her !—and the musical side, from 
my father’s people, who were among the descendants of 
Edward Grieg and Ole Bull, if you believe in heredity. 

“If one has a sense of humor,” she went on, “and is 
conscious of it, then it really is not humor. One woman 
asked me recently: ‘How in the world do you think out 
all those jokes?’ And I’m wondering if she is just stupid 
or trying to be catty—as a few of the female sex are 
supposed to be.” 

“Do you resort to notes, Mme. Lund?” the writer 

Work SponTANEOUS 

“Never. My work is absolutely spontaneous. This comes 
of the t horough preparation and training I had abroad. You 
see, we Americans do things so quickly and move so rapidly 
that the same thought complex is apt to get into our study. 
I attribute my years of study abroad, as I have just -said, 
to helping me in realizing the ambitions that every artist 
must have. So many people wonder how I am able to 
talk and sing without fatiguing either the singing or speak- 
ing voice. That is because both voices are correctly placed, 
and after an afternoon or evening performance I am as 
fresh vocally at the end as when I began. Vocally, there 
should be very little difference between the speaking and 
singing voice, if properly placed. 

‘Arm Ouvrsipe or New York 

“In our work outside of New York, our aim is to bring 
opera to the various cities which never hear a Visiting 
opera company, or know nothing about opera at all, or its 
message. 

“This is a form of entertainment; it is projecting the 
story as would a diseuse. I have been told that I have 
the ability to create atmosphere, which in turn stimulates 


continued, “they 
Verkaufte Braut, 
The Ring, which 
In giving the Ring, 


asked. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


WITH CHARLOTTE LUND 


is one of the greatest assets in life, and with the story 
also the high lights, vocally and instrumentally, are given, 
so that you can readily see how much this means in musicai 
education. Grand opera is the work of some of the greatest 
musical geniuses of the ages and the public should be 
more en rapport with it. 
ARGUMENT FoR WorK 

“I don’t say all wives are as unsuccessful in their choice 
of opera with which to begin their husbands’ education as 
was a friend of mine who took him to the opera for the 
first time to hear Tristan and Isolde. At the end of the 
magnificent aria—the Liebestod—he said in his loudest 
‘Margot, that’s the best thing Sousa ever wrote.’ 


Goop 


VOICE 


Needless to say they left the opera house at once and his 
Later she 


didn’t Speak to him again for a week. 


wife 








New York ‘‘Acclaims’ 


Oscar Shumsky 


8 Yr. Old Violin Sensation 


©) Gutekunst 


APPEARED AS SOLOIST with 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 


Ernest SCHELLING, Conductor 


Saturday, January 23, 
in Aeolian Hall 
Two Performances—11 A, M., 3 P. M. 
PRESS COMMENTS 


HIS remarkable child not only played 

with astounding authority and well 
developed violin technic, but with that 
peculiar instinctive understanding and 
feeling which those of us who try to teach 
music know can not be taught. Little 
Shumsky was taken after his performance 
to a box where Toscanini sat and was 
warmly greeted by the great Maestro. 
—Olga Samaroff in the New York Eve. 
Post. 





H® stood up with the assurance and 
poise of a veteran artist, and played 
the Boccherini Concerto with precision of 
attack, fire, vigor and fullness of tone that 
would have been a credit to a performer 
three times his years—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Jan. 24. 


SCAR SHUMSKY had his part more 

than note perfect—he gave it life, 
vim, movement, as well as fullness of tone 
that older violinists would envy. He was 
enthusiastically applauded and recalled.— 
New York Times, Jan. 24. 


Personal Address: 300 Delancey Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















coaxed him to come to my performance of Thais, which 
is a long way from Tristan, and she showed more tact 
this time. Now he is one of my regular subscribers and 
goes to the operas he knows something about. This, [ 
believe, is a real good argument for my work, don’t you?” 
“And do you still keep prepared to give song recitals ?” 
Capacity Houses 

“Yes, indeed,” Mme. Lund replied. “Someone asked 
me the. other | day if I ever missed my songs, and I said: 
‘Yes and no.’ I keep them rehearsed and ‘constantly in 
mind, but one can put just as much art in an aria as one 
can in a song. Then being able to talk to one’s public 
brings singer and hearers so clo&e that they look forward 
to each recital. As a matter of fact, I find my recitals like 








the imagination of the audience, and, after all, imagination 
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© Elsin CHARLOTTE LUND. 

visiting not one person, but hundreds. One of the greatest 
cgmpliments paid our work is our singing to capacity audi- 
ences at Columbia, in Brooklyn, and here in New York. 


EXPERIMENT WITH CHILDREN 


“A feature of our work which appeals greatly to us 
and was given in the nature of an experiment this season 
was a performance of Hansel and Gretel for 2800 children 
at the Brooklyn Academy. There was not one moment of 
inattention and this proved to me that children appreciate 
opera when heard in their own language. The fairy operas, 
Konigskinder or the Blue Bird, 1 have in mind. This 
experience has given me a thought possibly to give a 
special series of operas for young people next season. 
After all, it is with them that one should begin. It has 
been very interesting to notice the growth of interest in 
our work which, after all, no one can get so well as the 
artist himself because of the vibration established between 
himself and the audience. Growth and development,” 
she continued, “are wonderful things to secure. We also 
take our course to the smaller communities. To see the 
growth of our recital work during the last three years 
has been most satisfying and encouraging, and for every 
success, let me conclude, I am _ honéstly and humbly 
grateful.” 

At BILtMorE MUSICALE 


Mme. Lund and Mr. Pavey will appear at the Friday 
Morning Musicale at the Biltmore Hotel on February 19. 

And now a word about Mme. Lund herself. The writer 
has spoken mostly of her work. She at once impresses 
one with being very real—wholesome. There is none of 
the prima donna about her, although she has had a success- 
ful operatic career in Europe, as well as many successes 
in her native country. She loves her work and is never 
lonely because of it. She adores the rustle and bustle 
of New York, although she sees just how one without 
a profession or something to occupy one’s time could be- 
come deadly lonesome in this big city. Mme. Lund has 
a great deal of character, which makes her understanding 
and sympathetic to a degree. She has had her disappoint 
ments in life, like everyone else, but she has profited by 
these and is not in the least embittered, but just the oppo- 
site—full of the joy of living. And perhaps it is just 
that something in her that makes her audience feel so close 
to her. And then, en rapport with her, she educates them, 
when they, perhaps, think they are merely being entertained. 


Philadelphia Orchestra News 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Dr. Artur Rodzinski was the guest 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra for the concerts 
of January 29 and 30 (the last before Dr. Stokowski’s 
return) which were some of the finest ever given here by 
that organization under any guest conductor. The opening 
number was a symphonic poem, The Steppe, by Moszkowski, 
which so clearly portrayed the vast barren stretches of 
Russia in a clever and charming way. The symphony was 
No. 1 in G minor, by Kalinnikoff and extremely beautiful. 
Dr. Rodzinski gave it an especially fine and detailed read 
ing, while the orchestra responded admirably to his slight- 
est wish. The Introduction and Cortege de Noces from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Le Coq d’Or were pleasing, as_ were 
also a series of five short selections from Ravel’s Mother 
Goose. These proved a decided novelty. As a closing num- 
ber, the spirited Capriccio Espagnol by Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
was given in which some splendid solo work was done by 
Thaddeus Rich, violin; William Kincaid, flute; Marcel 
Tabuteau, oboe; Daniel Bonade, clarinet; Anton Horner, 
horn, and Vincent Fanelli, harp. At the close of the con- 
cert, and also after each number, Dr. Rodzinski was re 
called many times by an enthusiastic audience. M. } 











sition and Conducting ; 
hilosophy of Modern Music) ; 





Greatest French Teachers, including Widor and Libert, Organ; André Bloch, Com- 
Miss Nadia Boulanger, Harmony (the Appreciation and 
Isidor Philipp and Decreus, 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 


Directors: CH.-M. WIDOR and CAMILLE DECREUS, Supervised by the French Government. 
For American Artists, Teachers and Advanced Students Only 


June 25 to September 25, 1926 


Piano; Rémy and 


Hewitt, Violin; (To be announced later) Violoncello ; Grandjany, Harp; Mauguiére 
and Salignac, Voice, Repertory and Mise-en-scéne ;. Pillois, the French Language and 
History of Music; Fauchet, Solfeggio and Instrumental Ensemble. 


Tuition, board and lodging 5,500 francs, three months’ course; 4,000 francs two months’ course 
AMERICAN OFFICE: National Art Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York City. 


MUSIC 


FRANCIS ROGERS, Chairman. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 





FEBRUARY 1 


Gil Valeriano 

The first recital by Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, took 
place at Town Hall on February 1. This newcomer to the 
local concert field not only disclosed an unusually good 
voice, but his program was also intensely interesting. He 
was enthusiastically received. There have been few debuts 
receiving such glowing praise in the local press. No doubt 
Mr. Valeriano will be heard here again in recital. 

Frank La Forge, eminent composer-pianist, added much 
to the effectiveness of this singer’s program 


Joseph Szigeti 

Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, gave his second New 
recital at Aeolian Hall on February 1. He began 
Folia of Corelli. After this came the A minor 
sonata of Bach for violin alone, and the Schubert Sonatina 
in D major for violin and piano. There was still another 
sonata, seldom played, by Debussy, one of his last works 
best. There was also an 
Albumblatt by Busoni, its first appearance on a New York 
and he concluded with Hubay’s third Scene de 
la Csarda. This seems at first glance rather a stiff program 
to listen to, but Mr. Szigeti’s splendid command of style, 
doubled with superb technic and an unsurpassed musician 
ship, never let the interest lag for a moment. Particularly 
bright spots in the program were Schubert's sonatina, 
very seldom played here, which was done with delightful 
warmth and sympathy. Busoni'’s Albumblatt did not seem 
very significant music at a first hearing 

Szigeti is essentially a musician's violinist, devoting him- 
self, as has been repeatedly stated in these columns, most 
unselfishly to setting forth the content of the music. He 
plays without indulging in any prima-donna tricks, but 
proved in the final Hubay number that he can perform 
fireworks with any of the virtuosos. A good sized audience, 
which was very enthusiastic in its applause, remained to 
the end and then grouped about the platform until he had 
four extra numbers. 


Y ork 
with La 


and very far from one of his 


program, 


wiven three or 


Toscanini’s Extra Concert 

The Philharmonic gave a special non-subscription concert 
on February 1, permitting many who had not heard the 
society’s guest conductor the privilege of attending one of 
the finest performances in the history of orchestral programs 
The features were the Bach-Abert prelude, chorale and 
fugue; Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night's Dream; Siegfried’s Death and Funeral 
March from Wagner's Gétterdammerung, and Beethoven's 
Eroica Symphony. Whatever Mr. Toscanini does is above 
all praise, and each time one listens in reverent attention 
to the unfolding of this master’s genius, new depths, ideas 
and conceptions are brought to light. This occasion proved 
to be another brilliant record for the organization and the 
great Toscanini, whose amazing talent had no greater illus- 
tration than this all-German program. A huge audience, 
overcrowded with musicians, conductors and opera singers, 
was amply repaid for the trip to Carnegie Hall, and all un- 
restraintedly voiced their delight. 


FEBRUARY 2 


Hotel Roosevelt Recital 


The third of the series of Hotel Roosevelt recitals, pre- 
sented by Messrs. Beckhard and Macfarlane took place on 
February 2 in the grand ballroom of the Roosevelt Hotel 
A capacity attendance had the pleasure of hearing Frederick 
Millar and Hulda Lashanska. 

Mme. Lashanska gave two groups of lieder and a few 
French.songs which served to reveal her fine soprano voice 
which has won for this artist such a large following. 

Frederick Millar, who possesses a bass voice of large 
volume and fine quality, gave numbers by Verdi, Secchi, 
Handel, Brahms-Schubert, Nevin, and others, all of which 
were sung and interpreted with genuine artistry. Both vocal- 
ists were generously applauded. 

Mrs. Grace Marshall accompanied Mme. Lashanska, and 
Edward Hart presided at the piano for Mr. Millar. 


Julia Glass 


At Town Hall, February 2, Julia Glass, pianist and artist- 
pupil of the well known pedagogue, Alexander Lambert, gave 
another recital to a capacity and enthusiastic audience. 
She opened her program with Variations and Fugue in A 
Minor, by Paderewski, and the Brahms Sonata in F Minor. 
These were followed by a miscellaneous group containing 
a selection from Chopin and Ravel, and the final numbers 
were Godowsky’s arrangement of Albeniz’ Tango and 
Dohnanyi’s arrangement of Naila. Miss Glass has been 
heard many times in recital in New York City. She has 
developed considerably since the last recital, and while her 
technic has always been good, she seems to have taken on an 
additional warmth and sympathy in her playing. 


Paul Roes 


An audience of fair size listened with interest to the second 
piano recital given by Paul Roes, Dutch pianist and com- 
poser, in Town. Hall, February 2. Beginning with a broad 
and appropriate treatment of the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 
there followed Chopin's twenty-four preludes, which con- 
tinued until No, 14 without interruption; at this period well- 
deserved applause broke in, which was frequently the case 
up to the close. His finger-fleetness as well as force were 
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in evidence throughout these. The romance in F sharp 
and Arabesque by Schumann were cleanly, if not poetically 
played. Concluding numbers were Le Jour, L’Aube, Midi 
Latin and Le Crepuscule, his own compositions, which he 
played from manuscript; most of this music is of the sort 
which sounds like improvising on dissonances, which the 
audience heard in dead silence. There was a bit of real 
melody, in B flat major, at the close of Le Crepuscule, and 
polite applause at the end of the group. Chopin pieces fol- 
lowed, including the waltz in C sharp minor, and the F sharp 
major nocturne, the last having in it quite the best tone- 
production and interpretation of the entire program. 


Marie Louise Wagner 
A program of lieder songs was given by Marie Louise 
Wagner at Steinway Hall, February 2, her numbers includ- 
ing works by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Wolf, and 
Strauss. In her singing Miss Wagner revealed an excel- 
lent soprano voice, large in volume, brilliant, and of sym- 

















THE PERFECT INTERPRETATION OF A 
WONDERFUL SONG 





© Strauss-Peyton Photo 


OHN McCORMACK 


JUST A COTTAGE SMALL 


Mr. McCormack is singing this song on all 
of his programs 





Other Harms Favorites: 


JUNE BROUGHT THE ROSES 
MY ‘DESIRE 

OH! MISS HANNAH 

A ROSE FOR EVERY HEART 
DAYS OF HEARTS AND FLOWERS 
MOON MADNESS 

SHADOWLESS HOUR 

L’AMOUR, TOUJOURS, L’AMOUR 
CHINESE FLOWER 

WISHIN’ WAITIN’ 

BELOVED 

DAY OF GOLDEN PROMISE 





Artist copies on request 
Send for Catalog “Worthwhile Songs” 


HARMS, INC. 
62 West 45th Street New York City 























pathetic quality, and she used with skill and control. Her 
diction was clear and distinct, and her interpretations of 
the various selections were a sheer delight. It is indeed a 
pleasure to hear such an artist and that her audience thor- 
oughly enjoyed her offerings was amply demonstrated in the 
rousing applause accorded her. 


FEBRUARY 3 


Celeste Morton 


Celeste Morton, soprano, from Dallas, Texas, was heard 
in her debut recital at Chickering Hall on February 3. She 
was ably assisted by that excellent accompanist, Walter 
Golde. Despite the fact that the first snow blizzard of the 
season was on, there was a large audience to great Miss Mor- 
ton. She has a lovely quality of voice which she used intelli- 
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gently, completely winning her audience after the first two 
numbers, Rose, Softly Blooming and the aria from Der 
Freischutz. She also sang French and Italian numbers, and 
closed with an English group which included numbers by 
Mr. Golde, Lila Strickland, Ganz, Pearl Curran and East- 
hope Martin. She made a lovely stage picture, and the re- 
sults of this first recital in New York should encourage Miss 
Morton, and she should let her Eastern friends hear more 
of her. 
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Anton Civoru 


Anton Civoru, Russian basso, gave a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on February 3. He displayed a voice of good range 
and power and lyrical quality. His program included an 
aria from Don Carlos, songs by Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Eleanor Davis (composer at the piano) and Stolipin; also 
Tschaikowsky’s Night, given a good interpretation; R. 
Huntington Terry’s At Twilight (composer at the piano) ; 
Paschalov’s The Child; Moussorgsky’s Song of the Flea, 
and the Volga Boatmen’s Song. His Russian songs were the 
best offerings, giving him an opportunity for some fine 
dramatic portrayals, 


University Glee Club 

The University Glee Club gave one of its regular member 
concerts at Carnegie Hall on February 3,.Marshall Barthol- 
omew, conductor. There was a brilliant audience in the big 
house, which was decorated with banners of various colleges. 
The chorus of about 125 voices was in excellent shape. The 
most important number of the evening was Gustav Holst’s 
Dirge for Two Veterans, which was accompanied by an 
orchestra of brasses and drums from the New York Sym- 
phony. Dr, Arthur D. Woodruff, conductor emeritus of the 
club, directed Sullivan’s The Long Day Closes, performed in 
memory of the late Burt Leslie Fenner, once a president of 
the club. The soloist of the evening was Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
who sang the Dream Aria from Manon, and a number of 
songs, very much to the satisfaction of the audience which 
called him back and insisted on extra numbers, Frank La 
Forge was at the piano, and William Reddick was accom- 
panist for the club, 


FEBRUARY 4 


New York Symphony: Harold Bauer, Soloist 


The blizzard played havoc with the attendance at the 
regular subscription concert of the New York Symphony 
on February 4, at Carnegie Hall. Otto Klemperer, guest 
conductor, presented two orchestral numbers—Prelude to 
Die Meistersinger, Wagner, and Symphony No. 8, in C 
minor, Anton Bruckner, both of which were beautifully 
rendered. Of the Wagner number it must be said that 
his forte effects were oiten overpowering, while his reading 
of the symphony showed earnestness. 

This seems to be a Bruckner year. Mr. Mengelberg 
recently presented the Austrian composer's second sym 
phony, and now the new guest conductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra offers the same composer’s No. 8. 
While the work is meritorious and melodious, it failed to 
arouse enthusiasm, as many of the auditors left after the 
first and second movements. 

Harold Bauer, that pianistic giant and poet of the key- 
board, appeared as soloist in Beethoven’s Concerto No. 
4, in G major, giving an inspired reading of the work 
which will long remain fresh in the memory of those who 
heard his masterful and dignified performance. Mr. Bauer, 
who interprets Beethoven with dignity, intelligence and 
outstanding musicianship, was warmly applauded and re- 
called many times. The support given him by Mr. Klem- 
perer was satisfactory, but at times overpowering. 

The program was repeated February 5. 


Marie Fromm 


Marie Fromm, pianist, one of the last pupils of * the 
famous Clara Schumann (widow of the composer), was 
heard in a recital of music by Schumann, Brahms, Chopin 
and Russian composers at Chickering Hall, February 4, by 
an audience limited in numbers doubtless because of the 
storm. She showed rare technical ability and sympathetic 
feeling in the Schumann sonata, opus 22, and in Chopin’s 
Fantasie Impromptu. Notable in its conception, because 
quite differing from the usual performance, was her playing 
of the toccata, into which she put poetic feeling rather than 
brilliant impulse. Brahms’ waltzes are somewhat monot- 
onous, but the Staccato study (Vogrich) was splendidly 
done, following which she added another Schumann number. 


FEBRUARY 6 


Associated Glee Clubs: Anna Fitziu, Soloist 
On February 6, in the Seventy-first Regiment Armory, the 
Associated Glee Clubs of the Metropolitan District and 
guest clubs from neighboring cities, comprising seventeen 
leading male choruses, offered their third annual concert be- 
fore an audience that rivaled its size with its enthusiasm. 
Since its first concert three years ago, this massed chorus has 
grown enormously until the 540 voices of the initial appear- 
ance have more than doubled the original number. Under 
the direction of the guest conductor of the evening, Dr. 
Walter Damrosch, the organization gave evidence of careful 
training, beautiful tone quality, rich harmonies and delightful 
shading. Each selection was a pleasure to hear, from Ralph 
L. Baldwin’s Hymn Before Action, directed by the composer 
himself ; Foote’s Bedouin Song, and Gilbert and Sullivan 
finale, that had to be repeated, to the concluding Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, joined in by the audience standing. Dr. Dam- 
rosch’s directing deserved the ovation which the conductor 
was personally tendered. To him warm praise for the 
chorus’ perfection of ensemble is due. Marshall Bartholo- 
mew and Mark Andrews provided a pleasurable addition 
to the written program when they led the singers through 
(Continued on page 22) 
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MASTER MUSICIAN, MASTER VIOLINIST.” 
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—H. T. Parker, Boston Transcript, January 22, 1926 








“A Concert in the Fullness of Maturity 
—Glories of Tone and Manifold Musi- 
cianship.” 

Too seldom Mr. Albert Spalding 
revisits Boston. In his usual quiet and 
resolution Mr. Spalding has gone on his 
ripening way. A musician of the finest 
texture he would have as finely touched 
ears hear and applaud. And lo! in that 
maturing has come the mastery which lays 
hold upon a miscellaneous audience, and 
sways no less the cultivated, critical ear. 
The proof stood large in Mr. Spalding’s 
concert at Symphony Hall last evening. 

At many a moment Mr. Spalding’s tone 
far outstripped the panting word—in the 
golden beauty it suffused Porpora’s in- 
troduction, until the throat choked with 
richness; in the cool glows that it laid 
upon Bach’s Adagio, which is contempla- 
tion become sound; in the bravura bright- 
ness with which it dappled Schubert play- 
ful, or the transparent loveliness in which 
it reflected him alight with song. 

In these days of prime Mr. Spalding’s 
tone has conquered the riches; gained the 
glows, is mirror of manifold beauty. 
Now the music in hand leaps or flows 
from his violin with a superb vitality and 
fullness. The rhythmic life never flags; 
or the curve flatten; or the transmitting 
passion wane. Now to freedom he joins 
the graces. He sang with Schubert and 
the prime donne might envy his sense and 
skill of song. Fortunate they to share his 
sensibility with a singing instrument, his 
intuition into music. Even the Paga- 
ninian stunts had a master’s flare. 

“Up in the air go our shouts for the 
whirling fame of ephemeral composers, 
singers, virtuosi—and we turn out half an 
audience for the manifold musician who 
is also manifold vielinist. For to the 
American, Albert Spalding, is passing the 
great tradition of Pablo Casals.”—H. T. 

“Parker, Boston Transcript, Jan. 22, 1926. 





“Hub Audience Delighted By Spalding —Violin Recital 
Brings Great Master Glorious Tribute of Applause.” 
—Moses Smith, Boston American, Jan. 22, 1926. 





“Spalding Charms at Symphony.” 
—Boston Traveler, Jan. 22, 1926. 





“Spalding Shows Superb Artistry —Violinist Displays Mas- 
tery in Splendid Concert.” 
—New Orleans Times-Picayune, Jan. 29, 1926. 





“Violin Soloist’s Mastery of Art Is Transcendent--Audience 
in Ecstasies After Dohnanyi Concerto Shouts and Stamps 


Feet.” 
—St. Louis Times, Jan. 16, 1926. 





“Albert Spalding Wins Triumph.” 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Jan. 16, 1926. 





“Wouldn’t Leave the Hall—Albert Spalding Plays Great 
Recital at the Shubert.” 
—Kansas City Times, Jan. 13, 1926. 








“Last evening’s concert was of 
the so rare epoch-making sort 


“Those who heard him play nape: Age 
and fully justified in every way 





the Niccolo-Porpora Sonata in 
G must have thought, as did this 
writer, that Mr. Spalding need 
fear no comparison with Mr. 
Kreisler, who played on the 
same stage four days before.”— 
Moses Smith in the Boston 
American. 











his claims and consideration as 
not only ‘America’s greatest vio- 
linist,’ but one of the ‘world’s 
greatest violinists.’ He possesses 
a masculinity, a nobility of style, 
a volume and brilliancy of tone, 
that has not been heard here 
since the great Eugene Ysaye 
used to frequent our music 
halls.” — The Boston Traveler, 
January 22, 1926. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 
niinued from page ©) 
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»ven the low rent of 50 
It has become known that, so tar 
his artists, Simons exacted high payments from each of 
them return for the privilege to appear at his obscure 
theater. His proposed tour of the Bavarian provinces, with 
the company of his ¢ hamber Opera, collapsed. 
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[uRANDOT IN APRIL (Milan) It i 
certain that Puccini's Turandot will have it 
Seala in the first half of April. This will allow sufficient 
time for the preparations after Toscanini’s return from 
America oe 

ScuOnperG Honorary MEMBER OF S1 
Arnold Schénberg has been elected honorary 
Regia Accademia di Santa Cecilia (Royal 
Cecilia), Rome, which is the oldest musical 
world, having been founded by Palestrina 
and Franz Liszt were among the honorary members of the 
Academy. © Richard Strauss and Igor Stravinsky were 
elected a few years ago BD. F. 

Russia 

A Russian Music Festivat.—(Moscow) The Russian 
Philharmonic Society (Rossphil) is planning to give a spe- 
cial series of concerts of Russian music, in the nature of a 
festival, during the coming summer. Its director, B. Kras 
sin. is at present in Paris, making preliminary arrangements 
for this event .. B 


practi ally 
premiére at the 


Puccini 


Crcit1a.—( Rome) 
member of the 
Academy of St 
academy in the 
Richard Wagner 


Opera For LeninGRAp.—(Leningrad) The 
State Opera is preparing the first Russian performance of 
Prokofieff's opera, The Love of the Three Oranges The 
work was, it is recalled, first produced in Chicago, and has 
since been heard in various German opera houses B. 


PROKOFIEF! 


Miscellaneous 

No Opera ror Spanisn Court.—(Barcelona) The visit to 
Madrid of the opera ensemble which has just finished a sea 
son here under Albert Coates, at Royal command, has had 
to be abandoned, because the stage of the Apollo Theater in 
Madrid was found too small to hold the scenery. The Royal 
Opera, it will be remembered, has been declared unsafe be- 
cause of the cracks in its facade. The Russian-Italian season 
just concluded is being followed by a German season under 
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Egon Pollak, of Hamburg, with leading German and Aus- 
trian singers. Wagner’s Tristan and Parsifal, staged by 
Otto Ehrhardt of Stuttgart, are to be outstanding events. 
Ihe Hamburg Opera ensemble, with Leopold’ Sachse as 
stage manager, is to give Mozart's Cosi Fan Tutte. Cc. 

A Scuupert Opera Resuscitatep.—( Brussels) The Mon- 
naie has just mounted a French version of Franz Schubert's 
opera, Fierabras. This production, however, will add nothing 
to the reputation of the master of the Lied, who certainly 
lacked the theatrical sense. The production is foredoomed 
to failure. 
given its first production in the French language. 
big success. 

PetyreK SInFONIETTA INTRODUCES NEw PRINCIPLES OF 
Form.—(Elberfeld) The first performance of a new Rhen- 
ish Sinfonietta (Sinfonietta fiirs Rheinland) by Felix Pety- 


At Ghent d’Albert’s opera, Tote Augen, has been 
It was a 
A. G 


“Charming of personality, 
lovely and with a wonderful 
voice, the artist was at her 
best. 


erous 


Applause that was gen- 
and sincere followed 
every number and her list of 
encores was nearly as long as 


the prepared program.” 


The Amarillo (Texas) Evening Post 
said the above about May Peterson, 
soprano, formerly Opera Comique and 


Metropolitan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Regerds 


rele, was the feature of the most recent t Municipal Selcthnty 
Concert under Hermann von Schmeidel. The work had a 
great success, and the composer, who in the same concert 
proved himself to be an eminent pianist (playing Reger’s 
piano concerto) was accorded an ovation. The sinfonietta is 
especially interesting as an attempt to introduce new princi- 
ples of form. By retaining one basic motif throughout, the 
one-movement form is unified, despite its division into many 
sections. It is also broadened by the fact that, the develop- 
ment section and the recapitulation, by means of inversion 
and rythmic variation of the basic motif, are given the char- 
acter of complete movements. Petyrek, Austrian by birth, 
was for a time a pupil of Schreker, but like Krének and 
Haba soon drifted away from his teacher. He has had works 
performed at the International festivals at Salzburg and else- 
where, and is head of a rather unique musical community 
school in Abbazzia, on the Adriatic coast. E 

New Novak Opera Propucep—(Briinn, Czecho-Slovakia) 
In the National Theater here the latest opera of Vitezlav 
Novak, entitled Grandfather’s Secret, has been produced 
under Franz Neumann, formerly conductor of the Frankfort 
Opera. It is a lyric opera with intermezzi, and its dramatic 
motive is the old folk-superstition regarding magic fiddles, 
combined with the injunction against bodily contact. The 
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work was much applauded and the composer recalled many | 
times. E. R. 

Freta AccLaiMeD IN Nice,—(Nice) The Spanish tenor, 
Miguel Fleta, has celebrated a triumph at the Casino Muni- 
cipal, where he was heard in a gala concert given for charity. 
At the end of January he leaves for Italy, where he is to 
create the principal tenor role in Puccini’s Turandot. Be- 
tween engagements Fleta lives at his villa in Vi illefranche, 
between Nice and Monte Carlo, 

BattisTINI ILt—(Rome) Battistini has been obliged to 
cancel several engagements, being ill at his villa near Rieti. 

DD. ?. 


February 11, 


Dr. Benes INporses HuBERMAN “PAN Europe” PLAN 
(Prague) Bronislay Huberman, who had recently been re- 
ceived privately by President Masaryk, was again sum- 
moned to Prague by Dr. Bennes, the Cze -cho- Slovak prethier, 
to discuss with him the great violinist’s “Pan-E Surope” plan. 
The outcome of the interview was the decision to found a 
“Pan-European Union” at Prague, under official + es 

3. P. 

AustTrRIAN Town or 7,500 Gets MunicrpaL Opera House 
—(Salzburg) The small town of Hallein, a place of 7,500 
inhabitants, has opened its newly built and very attractive 
Municipal Theater and will in future produce grand operas 
there under the direction of Prof. Bernhard Paumgartner, 
director of the Mozarteum Conservatory, Salzburg. There 
is also at Hallein a second playhouse which will continue 
to give its dramatic productions under municipal auspices. 

P’, 
Grainger’s Triumphs in Oil City, Pa. 

Percy Grainger gave a recital in Oil City, Pa., on January 
19, scoring a real triumph. Ethel Miller Exley, president 
of the Schubert Club, under whose auspices this recital 
was given, writes, under date of January 21, in part to 
Antonia Sawyer as follows: “Everyone present at our 
Grainger recital last Tuesday evening is expressing the great- 
est delight in having heard this inimitable artist. And his 
easy, pleasant, bearing made a deep impression on those who 
had the opportunity to speak with him and express apprecia- 
tion of his wonderful powers of interpretation and ability 
to give pleasure Grainger is easily the biggest 
pianist ever heard in Oil City, and we have had some very 
good ones, His own compositions met with extreme 
favor, especially among the men. Altogether, his marvelous 
technic and rhythm and his charm of personality are still the 
‘Talk of the town,’ and will be for many a day. . For my- 
self, it is my third Grainger recital. I heard him first in Los 
Angeles, and last year in Meadville, and hope to add many 
more to my list of supreme pleasures. I am very proud that 
it was through my influence and during my administration 
that the Schubert Club brought Mr. Grainger to the people of 
Oil City.” 

The three Oil City new spapers—News-Herald, The 
Derrick, and Evening Blizzard—in their issues of January 
20, speak in unusually laudatory terms of Mr. Grainger’ s 
performance. 


Evelyn Hopper to Give Up Managerial Business 

Evelyn Hopper, concert manager, who has had offices in 
Aeolian Building for the past ten years and who was a very 
active local concert manager in Omaha, Neb., for eight 
years before locating here, announces a complete change. 

Miss Hopper will conclude the current season with her 
artists, but she has started activity in the real estate business 
and in the future will devote all of her time to it, con- 
tinuing from her present offices. 
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Epoch Making American Opera 


A LIGHT FROM ST. AGNES 


Libretto by MINNIE MADDERN FISKE 
Music by W. FRANKE HARLING 
World Premiere—December 26th by the 


CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO. 
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R. L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 


announce the publication of the 





*TOINETTE 
MICHEL 
PERE BERTRAND 


Conductor . 


*TOINETTE’S Aria—Soprano—page 130 
Complete Vocal Score $3.50 net. 


R. L. HUNTZINGER, Inc. 
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CAST 


: ; ROSA RAISA 
GEORGE BAKLANOFF 
FORREST LAMONT — 

; Composer 


RECEIVED the GREATEST OVATION EVER ACCORDED AN OPERATIC PREMIERE i in the ANNALS of our COUNTRY 
CONCERT SOPRANOS AND TENORS 


will be interested in the two principal arias 


PERE BERTRAND’S Aria—Tenor—page 76 
Can be obtained through your regular dealer or direct from the publisher 


113 West 57th sated New York 
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Boston Thrilled by New American Contralto 


nm MORTIMER 


(With COENRAAD V. BOS at the Piano) 





“Miss Mortimer is the rare artist who shuns excesses of every 
kind. For example, Miss Mortimer used her powerful fortissimo 
not over three or four times in the course of the whole recital. 
Many another singer blessed with such a possibility of power 
would have bellowed forth throughout the afternoon. Instead 
Miss Mortimer used—quite as capably and as pleasingly—a 
light or middle voiced luscious quality throughout many of her 
songs. Only where power was really desirable did she use it, 
and when she wanted to use it, it was there ijn limitless amount. 
Between there were a hundred, perhaps a thousand gradations 
of power and quality. It was even so with her interpretations of 
her songs; excesses nowhere; fullness of resource most intelli- 
gently and musically applied, everywhere. Of her vocal technic, 
one was never aware, proof positive that technical lack or tech- 
nical immaturity was absent.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 


“HUB THRILLED BY NEW SINGER. MYRA MOR- 
TIMER FURNISHES SENSATION AT DEBUT AS 
DRAMATIC CONTRALTO. The charming American girl 
lived up to her reputation as one of the sensational surprises of 
the day, when with ease she swept through a program that many 
older singers would have balked at. In addition to having a rich 
and pleasing contralto voice, with an enunciation remarkably 
clear, Miss Mortimer displayed all the dramatic graces that 
one would associate with a Calve or a Farrar.” —Boston Sunday 
Advertiser. 





“An excellent vocalist, a sound musician, a woman appreciative 
of poetry, her work must please the most exacting.” —Boston 


Herald. 


“Blessed with a rich contralto voice, plus discrim- 
ination, Miss Mortimer presented her sheaf of songs 
with dramatic feeling, languishing rubato, or gay 
sprightliness, as the interpretation demanded.” 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


“Before long yesterday’s audience 
began to realize that this was no 
perfunctory debut, but a recital 
by a notable artist with per- 

sonality, dramatic power, 

and fine musicianship.” 
—Boston Sunday Globe. 





Direction GEORGE ENGLES 
Steinway Hall, New York 





































































DAYTON 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 


DAYTON, OHIO 


“THERE SHOULD BE A PLACE FOR SUCH A 
CHOIR ON EACH OF OUR GREAT CONCERT 
COURSES!” 


Dates for Next Eastern Tour, November 
1926 in Demand and Contracts are 
Being Signed. 


four will be Routed from Dayton via Pittsburgh and 
Buffalo to Toronto, thence N. Y. State to Boston, 
down to Richmond, Va., and back to Dayton 
through the Virginias and Kentucky. 


LLED FROM THE PRESS: 

Y. Times, November 13, 1925—Audience 
received at times the impression of a responsive 
wehestral instrument rather than of a chorus 


N.Y. Post, November 13, 1925—There was 
refinement of style, splendid unison, and fine 
ippreciation of tonal shading in the singing of 
the Dayton Westminster Choir at Mecca Tem- 
ple last night. 
N.Y. Heratp Trirsune, November 13, 1925 
lhe choir did remarkable work. Technique 
and responsiveness to the conductor's direction 
seemed the choir’s strongest point; its unity and 
precision, its variation of volume and pace; its 
effective conductor seemed to 
play upon his singers, drawing out swelling 
climaxes or subtle pianissimos —, 


N. Y. Sun, November 13, 1925 —there 
was excellent balance, unanimity, clear English 
diction and fine expressive power to its credit 
in full measure. Their delivery was very im- 
pressive and the lofty spirit and dignity of 
purpose actuating their interpretations had as 
much to do with their success as the mere re- 
sults of good vocal training. 

N. Y. Tececram, November 13, 1925————— 
Best of all its singing has a forthrightness and 
spirit that preclude monotony—————. 
Toronto Gtospe, November 5, 1925————— 
the whole concert was as brilliantly successful 
as was the Boston Symphony concert last Tues- 


contrasts. rhe 


day 
}uFFALO Courter, November 9, 1925————— 
there were passages of organ-like richness and 
appealing reed-like tones—————nothing finer 
has been heard here———— 
PuitaDeELpHia Pustic Lepcer, November 17, 
1925 Choirs have been heard here be- 
fore but none have ever displayed more 
sincerity and few have ever reached the height 
which was reached last night————— 
SALTIMORE EVENING SuN, November 20, 1925 
has brought Choir singing up to the 
level of a fine art—————producing effects 
truly orchestral in quality— it is in fine 
highly sensitive musical instrurnent-—————— 
singularly noble and eminently dignified. 


Wasuincton Post, November 19, 1925——— 
the impeccable enunciation was most noticeable 

the absolute pitch of the singers was 
a thing to marvel at 


WasHincton Star, November 19, 1925———— 
The real marvels of the performance lay in the 
precise round attack; accuracy of intonation, 
unison of emphasis and pronunciation, and 
breath-taking beauty of pianissimo notes and 
humming, effects that rivaled in human tone 
beauty the wonderful work of Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s string instruments in the Philharmonic 
concert Tuesday. The portamentos into hum- 
ming from actual words were indescribably 
beautiful : 


Apply for Full Press Notices, New Programs, Dates, etc., to 


M. H. Hanson 
437 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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encores of their own compositions. The soloist of the even- 
ing was Anna Fitziu, whose beautiful soprano was heard in 
the air of Lia from Debussy’s Prodigal Son, Del Riego’s 
Homing and Cadman’s setting to I Know Death, the words 
of which were written by Miss Fitziu herself. The song 
was announced as being presented for the first time. The 
audience was delighted with the number and applauded 
heartily. Miss Fitziu was in splendid voice and her irresist- 
ible charm endeared her to all. The accompanists of the 
evening were Charles Gilbert Spross and William Reddick, 
and both were represented in the choral program, After the 
intermission the announcement of the winning club, chosen 
during the afternoon at the first competitive meet of the 
association in the auditorium of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, was made. The Concordia Society of 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., was the winner, with the Guido Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y., a close second. The Concordia Club sang 
the test number, Henschel’s Morning Hymn, and was given a 
warm reception. 


New York Philharmonic ; 


Arturo Toscanini again revealed himself a master musician 
and idealist on February 6, at the eighth concert of the 
Students’ series at Carnegie Hall, when he presented in his 
inimitable manner a program comprising Overture Ae Eury 
anthe, Weber; Symphony, No. 1, in C major, op Beeth- 
oven; Gethsemane (Contemplative poem), De Toe and 
excerpts from Petrouchka (scenes I and IV), comprising 
Introduction, Fair in Festival Week, The Mountebank Ani- 
mates His Puppets, Russian Dance, Grand Carnival, Nurses’ 
Dance, The Bear and Peasant, The Tipsy Merchant with 
His Accordian, Gypsy Dancers, Dance of the Coachmen and 
Grooms, as well as The Masqueraders. 

His exquisite interpretation of Beethoven’s symphony dis- 
closed hitherto undiscovered beauties. He gave a delight- 
fully colorful and vivid reading of De S Sabata’s Gethsemane ; 
this work was composed and completed in 1925 and was first 
performed in Milan by the Scala Orchestra under Toscanini 
on October 14, 1925. Excerpts from Stravinsky's Petrouchka 
closed the program. 

Mr. Toscanini received an ovation at the beginning and 
after each number from an audience which was of capacity 
size. His extraordinary popularity is indeed well founded. 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


Conductor Schelling finds himself so overwhelmed with 
details in the Saturday Children’s Concerts that he publicly 
asked for volunteers at the February 6th concert in Aeolian 
Hall. He easily persuaded the young folks to sing a 
Brahms scherzo theme, with choral volume in the patriotic 
Columbia, Gem of the Ocean. Frequently rousing applause 
followed the playing of favorites, such as the overture to 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, while the Liadoff Music Box 
delighted everyone. Elucidation of the harp, piccolo, and the 
English horn were interesting features, and as usual the 
young folks liked conductor and lecturer Schelling im 
mensely, for he has a dry, unaffected wit which appeals. 


Boston Symphony 


The novelty of the Boston Symphony concert at Carnegie 
Hall on February 4 was the piano concerto by Prokofieff, 
with the composer himself at the solo instrument . Like most 
all of Prokofieff’s music it was clever.and ingenious, music 
of the head but with no more heart or soul in it than a 
silver dollar—and that is the way he plays the piano, too. 
After intermission Koussewitzky gave a performance of the 
Poeme Divin by Scriabin, which calls only for superlatives. 
It was so superbly played that it made one almost forget 
that it is nothing but warmed over Tristan. 

At Saturday afternoon’s concert the Piano Concerto No. 3 
was played again. It was preceded by a sonata in G major 
by Galliard, arranged for small orchestra by M. Steinberg, 
and the march and scherzo from Prokofieff's opera. The 
Love of Three Oranges, more interesting music than his 
piano concerto. The final half of the program was devoted 
to a fine performance of the familiar Scheherazade of 


Rimsky-K« orsak« ff. 
Mme. Cahier 


Madame Charles Cahier, at Aeolian Hall on February 6, 
finished the series of four extraordinary recitals which she 
has given this year. Again she had a most unusual program, 
which began with Bach, changed to old French, then to old 
German, old Spanish, Mozart and Haydn, before a group of 
American songs was reached. The composers represented 
in this were Eichheim, Cowell, Marion Bauer, Griffes, Cop- 
land, Leginska. Then for the end of her program there was 
a song of Debussy, Fantoches, in which she could exhibit her 
extraordinary vocal technic to special advantage; two Span- 
ish folk songs and a song of Enesco. Mme. Cahier showed 
that as an interpreter of all styles and periods there are few 
to challenge her. For Bach (Komm, suesser Tod) she has the 
grand style but she is equally at home in the nursery song 
of Leginska. The Griffes song, Symphony in Yellow, is a 
number that deserves to be sung oftener than it is. The 
whole American group showed the good taste or the artist 
in its selection. There was the usual large audience, highly 
enthusiastic towards the singer’s work. Kurt Ruhrseitz, at 
the piano, made an extremely gifted accompanist. 


Florizel von Reuter 


Florizel von Reuter, a violinist whose European reputation 
had preceded him here, gave his first New York recital at 
Town Hall on February 6, and proceeded to justify all the 
good things that had been said of him in advance. He 
began with the D major concerto of Paganini. using his 
own interludes, accompaniment and cadenzas. This was a 
means of advertising him as a technician of unusual abilitv 
even in this day of technicians. Next he played the C 
major (No. 3) sonata of -Bach for violin alone, which at 
once established his status as a musician. There was a most 
unusual thing about this. Applause broke in upon his superb 
rendering of favorite passages. After this he did The Har- 
monious Blacksmith, variations, adding five new ones of his 
own. Then there was an extraordinary clever group, extra- 
ordinary in its difficulties, which was met with the greatest 
ease. The first number was Sarasate’s The Nightingale, 
arranged by the violinist for violin alone; then the Sextet 
from Lucia, in an arrangement by St. Lubin: after that 
Two Caprices by Locatelli, including The Labyrinth in a 


February 11, 1926 
new transcription by Mr. von Reuter; and finally Le Carna- 
val Russe of Wieniawski. 

Mr. von Reuter has everything a violinist should have. 
His tone is rich and warm. When he plays he becomes ex- 
traordinarily absorbed in the music. One gets the impres- 
sion that he feels himself entirely alone in the hall, and is 
quite unconscious of his audience, the result being that the 
audience at his debut listened to him with most unusual 
reverence and attention. It was a truly brilliant debut from 
every standpoint, and that he won the instant favor of the 
audience was most evident from the applause, which was 
stormy after the first number and never let up in strength 
all the afternoon. Of course he was compelled to add extra 
numbers. Mr. von Reuter had the advantage of the support 
of Richard Hageman at the piano, than which there is no 
better. 


Joseph Gingold 


The talent of young Joseph Gingold, pupil of Vladimir 
Graffman, is something of a light on the horizon. The 
concert which he gave on February 6 at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall inchaded numbers which are usually vehicles 
of matured and seasoned violinists, but they were apparently 
accomplished with an ease of technic, a bravura of spirit, 
and a nonchalantness as to their difficulties that gave a 
breathless intenseness to the performance. Besides this the 
tone is very rich and the type is distinctly brilliant. There is 
a breadth to his playing which gives one a satisfied feeling, 
and there is also capacity for emotional depth which will 
no doubt develop with the youth. The printed program 
consisted of the Vitali-Auer Ciaconna, which at once estab- 
lished the violinist as a musician of a decided effulgent char- 
acter; Paganini’s concerto in D major, Tschaikowsky-Auer 
Air de Lensky, Popper-Auer-Spinning Song, Moszkowski’s 
Guitarre, Achron’s Moods (which had to be repeated), Ries’ 
Perpetual Motion, Francis Macmillen’s Barcarolle and Wie- 
niawski’s Tarantelle. The cadenzas of the difficult concerto 
were impeccably executed, the harmonics and trills were clear 
and fluent, and the tone on the muted strings in the moods 
was at all times mellow. Here the young artist had an 
opportunity to show that he has a fine musical understanding 
and imagination. Macmillen’s Barcarolle brought a storm 
of applause which the violinst-composer graciously acknowl- 
edged. The performer in the true spirit of an appreciative 
pupil brought forward Mr. Graffman to acknowledge the 
plaudits which no doubt he deserves to share. Many encores 


were added, and one left with the feeling that Joseph Gingold 
will be awaited by a discerning public. 
was the accompanist, 


FEBRUARY 7 


Miss D. Graffman 


Rita Sebastian 

On February 7, Rita Sebastian, contralto, assisted by Theo- 
dore Cella, harpist of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
gave a recital at the Princess Theater before an audience that 
manifested appreciative enthusiasm. The young singer is 
indeed gifted with.a naturally beautiful voice of ample 
volume and range, which she used with taste and effective- 
ness. She has been well and carefully schooled and her 
phrasing and diction, which were excellent, added to the 
general pleasure of her singing. 

Miss Sebastian’s first contributions were two lovely songs 
by George Liebling, The Faded Garland and Gewittersch- 
wule. She included Der Tod und das Maedchen and two 
other Schubert songs in her second group, as well as Sap- 
phische Ode and Von Ewiger Liebe by Brahms. Sapphische 
Ode was repeated. In the German, Miss Sebastian did some 
of her best work. Two charming Stein-Schneider songs— 
Der Lebensweg (dedicated to the singer) and Rain Song— 
were well received, and the composer, who was present, 
shared in the audience’s applause. These two and a Wolf 
number were given to the harp accompaniment of Mr. Cella 
and were unusually effective. Two Burleigh songs and 
Cadman’s Song of the Robin Woman, as well as Three 
Fairy Songs by Besley, completed her part of the program. 

Mr. Cella made a favorable impression in his. rendition 
of four solos, including his own delightful Danza Fantastica. 
Edna Sheppard furnished sympathetic accompaniments. 


Friends of Music 
The Society of the Friends of Music, under the direction 
of Artur Bodanzky, gave its sixth subscription concert 
at Town Hall on February 7. A capacity audience was 
present and, owing to the splendid program, all participants 
received an overwhelming ovation. The first number was 
Mendelssohn’s Hebriden Overture. Those present listened 

(Continued on page 24) 


ALMA PETERSON 


Five Seasons Soprano with Chicago Opera Company 
3020 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


VARDI MUSIC SCHOOL 
307 Lenox Avenue, New York City 2666 Morningside 


Joseph Vardi, Director and Violinist: Anna Joffa Vardi, Piano 
and Pedagogue: Anton Asenmacker, Cello 














MARICA 


PALESTI 


The Famous Russian Prima Donna 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert and Opera 


Personal Management 


Vocal Studio: 3 West 83rd Street 
Phone Schuyler 7704 (4-8 P. M.) 


The New York Times, Dee 4, 1925 

She displayed a beautiful voice, round and full, which she used 
with dramatic power. Her talents had free play in a great variety of 
songs 

The Washington Post, 1925 

Seldom have better artists been heard in Washington than Marica 
Palesti. She has a lovely resonant voice of ample volume, so ample 
in fact that it quite overflowed the auditorium. Perfectly at home 
in the most difficult operatic selections, some of her shorter numbers 
were artistically unusual with their tenderness and winsomeness. 
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KELLOGG 


Acclaimed Unanimously by New York Press 





A new Star has arisen—New York Telegram, January 23, 1926 


A charming voice and a charming personality.—New York Times, January 23, 1926. 


An unusually equipped, serious and effective songsinger—with voice of wide range and refined quality 
employed with ease and expertness.—New York American, January 23, 1926. 


A voice able to achieve considerable volume with notes soft and smooth—New York Tribune, January 23, 1926 


« —————— 






Her high notes are clear and 
powerful.— New York Sun, 


January 23, 1926. 


Uncurtailed 


Kellogg, fortified by her Metropolitan 
Opera reputation, invaded the concert field 
last evening and contributed one of the 
most original and refreshingly musical pro- 
grams of the season. Singing with a purity 
of tone not always met with in a voice of 
such unusual warmth, the soprano dem- 
onstrated that she was equally at home in 
the various languages. Souvaine’s “Jazz 
City” evoked enthusiastic applause and dis- 
closed Miss Kellogg as a master interpreter 
of modern music. She sang Debussy’s 
“L’ombre des arbes’’ with fervid intensity. 
The rich quality of her voice combined 
with the rare precision of her art proved 
that in this lyric soprano a new concert star has arisen. 


There were 
flowers galore for the charming artist, whose sympathetic personality was 
radiantly emphasized by a wondrous golden gown.—-New York Telegram, 
January 23, 1926. 


Edna Kellogg’s program last night was one marked with originality— 
an opening group of Four “Rispetti” by Wolf-Ferrari, modern French 
songs and German lieder for the next two groups and finally one largely 
devoted to what might be called jazz numbers. These preceded by two 
Bayou ballads arranged by Kurt Schindler, sung in New Orleans Creole 
dialect, were “They Wouldn’t Believe Me,” by Jerome Kern and Bob 
Cole’s ‘Under the Bamboo Tree,” both as arranged and harmonized by 
Abram Chasins and Henry Souvaine’s “The Jazz City,” four short con- 
nected numbers with words by J. P. MacEvoy, adapted from the revue 
“The Comic Supplement.” Miss Kellogg is an able interpreter, and in 
this last number was well able to produce a convincing atmosphere of 
“blues”. Her voice is able to achieve considerable volume, while her 
quality of tone was notably smooth and soft. A highly pleased audi- 
ence called for many encores.—New York Herald Tribune, January 23, 
1926. 


An unusually well equipped, serious and effective song-singer is 
the American soprano, Edna Kellogg, whose voice is of wide range, and 
refined quality, and she employs it with ease and expertness. Miss 
Kellogg has an especial flair for interpretation and was successful in 
the eloquent sounding of all the varied moods in her programme. Her 
diction is faultless. Particularly lovely was her singing of Debussy’s 
“Green,” Strauss’ “Cecilie” and Brahms’ “Das Maedchen”. Henry Sou- 
vaine’s cycle “The Jazz City” reflected a series of rather pessimistic moods 
which were expressed with harmonic resourcefulness and true dra- 
matic instéimct.—New York American, January 23, 1926. 
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A colorful and experienced 
voice—with vigor and fresh- 


ness.—New York World, Janu- 
ary 23, 1926. 


Press Reviews 


Miss Edna Kellogg gave an interesting 
song recital at Aeolian Hall lastevening. The 
interest lay in a final group of American 
songs and a short cycle of city moods “The 
Jazz City” by Henry Souvaine, which be 
came the crux of the concert. Miss Kellogg, 
who has a charming voice, as well as a 
charming presence, sang them with just 
the right modern interpretation and 
right inflection. In fact her last group was 
really a revelation of the first, for she em 
ployed some of the same vocal effects and 
ideas in her Debussy, Koechlin and Four 
drain with the result that delightful as they 
were, they took on a spice, a flavor, which 
was not entirely French, but had its origin in the jazz group which closed 
the program. There was more than singing in The Jazz City. It was a 
dramatization of a real situation. Miss Kellogg’s work both in French and 
German won much applause, but there was something quite apart and 
more unusual in her presentation of Souvaine’s “Jazz City.”.—New York 
Times, January 23, 1926. 


Some attractive French numbers and a novel group of songs in jazz 
idiom lent color and interest to Miss Edna Kellogg’s recital in Aeolian 
Hall last night. These last contributions were attractive novelties reveal- 
ing decided talent in ingrataiting rhythms and charming accents. 
Miss Kellogg’s high notes were clear and powerful.—New York Sun, 


A soprano with a colorful and experienced voice appeared at Aeolian 
Hall last night in the person of Edna Kellogg, formerly of the Metro 
politan Opera Company and the Century English Opera Company. She 
sang with vigor and freshness and made a distinct appeal to her audi 
ence. 

Miss Kellogg’s program was a varied one, a great relief, it might be 
added, from the traditional groups of songs presented by most women 
aspirants in the concert hall. Wolf Ferrari's “Four Rispetti” opened her 
program, and for a while, it is true, she gave in to custom, singing French 
and German songs. Then, however, she presented splendid arrangements 
by Abram Chasins of such popular favorites as “Under the Bamboo Tree,” 
“They Wouldn’t Believe Me” and “Some of These Days.” And finally 
she offered an interesting if not arresting cycle of jazz moods called “The 
Jazz City,” for which J. P. MacEvoy and Henry Souvaine were 
sible. 

Kurt Schindler did yeoman service at the piano.—P. V., New York 
World, January 23, 1926. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW YORK CONCERTS tage. Mr. Townsend is to be congratulated on the ex- 
quisite ensemble of his chorus. Everyone taking part was 
t if 7 recalled time and time again at the close of the concert 
(€ ontlinmuec rom page ec) 


with rapt, attention to the splendid reading by the orches Cyrena Van Gordon 


tra from the Metropolitan Opera Company, under the 
baton of Bodanzky A representative New York audience greeted Cyrena 
The guest soloist was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, who Van Gordon, mezzo-contralto of the Chic ago Civic Opera 
played Brahms’ Concerto in B flat with orchestra, giving Company, in a choice program of operatic’ arias and songs 
a stirring performance which brought his audience to the at Aeolian Hall on February 7 Instead of negotiating the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm of the afternoon. This excel operatic arias at the beginning of her program following 
lent musician played with great fire and understanding the conventional manner, Miss Van Gordon deftly inter- 
It was perhaps in the ond group that the novelty of | spersed these with the song groups. There were songs in 


olk by Brahms, ar delightfully pronounced and beautifully enunciated Get 


the alternoon occurred ongs 


ranged fe horus, taken from what was originally written man: The lovely Liszt Loreley, which Miss Van Gordon 
for piano at oice he chorus of the Society of the sang with fluency of tone and nice understanding of the 
Friends o sic, Ul r Stephen Townsend, chorus mas text; a group of moderns, Sommer and Liebesbriefchen 
ter, sang a capell nd it must be stated here that rarely (Korngo x 1) and Erhebung (Schonberg). 

has so large a chorus been heard to such splendid advan Fantoches (Debussy), L’ Heure exquise (Pole lowski ) 


SNA ARS TANNIN ARRIETA, 


GRACE gm DEMMS 


ANEW MESSIAH SINGER { TWO OUTSTANDING 
PITTSBURGH MENDELSSOHN CHOIR SUCCESSES 


gph cele mrcagcll rege OBERLIN MUSICAL UNION 


: ch coloratura voice 
Pittsburgh Telegraph ‘ If last night’s coneert did nothing 
else, it served to present one of the 
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Grace Demn soprano , 
t rol lis loveliest sopranos Cleveland has heard 
u ole in exceeding 


Pittsburgh Press. in a long time, in the person of Grace 


Demms. Grace Demms is the pos- 

irace Demms sang the lengthy col a sessor of an exceptionally clear, flex- 
ratura phrases r soprano with : / ible voice, which she uses with the 
ease, and in her re mse “Come Unto : Y/ utmost skill and discretion. Her solos 
Him” competed successfully with the sf were sung with admirable finish; her 
ontralto,-Pittsburgh Gazette Times. a ‘ diction was remarkably, fme and he 
" stage presence altogether a delight 
Her singing of ‘‘Come Unto Him, All 
Ye That Labor’’ was the high point of 
the program Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 








Youn ivrace Demm soprano, ar 
ded new laurels to her fast growing 
reputation with her recitatives ind 
arias Her voice lyric is ever supple 
and pliant We heard this charming 
girl two years ago and last night it In Grace Demms the audience found 
seemed to us that she has grown a voice rich and satisfying, with an 
immeasurably, There was a grip to her work that be especially firm and clear upper register. The soprano 

poke the veterat Harvey Gaul in Pittsburgh Dispatch olos, if one must choose, were perhaps the outstanding 

Girace Demm soprano, gave a lovely reading of the feature of this 202d coneért of the 65-year-old organiza- 
Christmas narrative episode Her voice was pure and tion. They were delightful.—Cleveland News. 
impid and her taste exquisit« There was never a forc- 
ing to achieve a point. Of especial mention was ‘There Grace Demms disclosed an excellent voice, well 
Were Shepherd ind Come Unto Him Pittsburgh adapted to the task undertaken, and she sang with 
Sun sympathy and understanding.—Cleveland Times. 
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CARL FRIEDBERG 


“EXQUISITE PIANO ART HIGH LIGHT OF 
FINE SYMPHONY PROGRAMME” 


By Ralph Holmes in Detroit Times, January 9, 1926 


ARL FRIEDBERG, with the eyes of a poet, the forehead of a 
philosopher, the fingers of a wraith—a wraith with wrists of steel 
played like a man inspired, and revealed such exquisite perfection of 
detail, such zephyr softness of tone, such delicate balance of one mood 
with another that he moved the big audience to a madness of applause. 
“No pianist in a long time has aroused the enthusiasm that Friedberg 
did last evening. ‘Tinfe after time he was called back to the platform to 
bow, and only the fact that Gabrilowitsch has very wisely abandoned the 
dubious policy of putting the soloist last prevented an absolute insistence 
upon encores. The denial merely whets our appetite for a recital by 
him 
“We all agree on Carl Friedberg and Beethoven, and that combina- 
tion alone is worth double the admission price.” 





TELEGRAM 


FROM DETROIT, MICH. JANUARY 9 1926 
FREDERICK STEINWAY 

CARE STEINWAY HALL, 
SEASON 1926-1927 109 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK 
; YOU WILL BE GLAD TO KNOW THAT CARL 
Now Booking FRIEDBERG PLAYING LAST NIGHT WITH DETROIT 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ACHIEVED VERITABLE 
Concert Management, Arthur Judson | TRIUMPH HIS PLAYING IS MORE BEAUTIFUL 
Steinway Hall Packard Building THAN EVER AND AS THE DETROIT TIMES MOST 
New York Philadelphia CORRECTLY STATES IT IS NOT OFTEN THAT A 
. ; PIANIST AROUSES SUCH ENTHUSIASM AS 
Steinway Piano FRIEDBERG DID LAST NIGHT 

OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
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and Le trefle a quatre feuilles (Lenormand) made up her 
French group. The second of these, L’ Heure exquise, 
stood out as one of her best numbers because of its intrinsic 
beauty so well ‘adapted to Miss Van Gordon’s rich, deep 
and mellow lower voice. The final group was devoted to 
songs in English: John Prindle Scott's The Old Road, 
Henry Hadley’s Doushka, Gretchaninoff’s In the Steppe, 
and Rachmaninoff’s Floods of Spring. Each number had 
its own especial charm. Mr. Scott, the composer of The 
Old Road, was in the audience, and at the conclusion of 
the program he expressed his particular gratification to 
the writer for Miss Van Gordon's fine interpretation of 
the number. 

Nowhere better than in her operatic numbers did Miss 
Van Gordon show her wide range, her excellent, even 
scale, and sense of interpretative values. These vocal 
qualities blended well with a beautifully sympathetic quality 
of voice, which made her program throughout deeply im- 
pressive, and combined with thorough operatic technic, 
er so in the arias. 

’Abborrita Rivale from Aida, Verdi, arranged by 
ness Rowe Shelley, introduced the singer, and therein 
the audience recognized directly the superiority of her vocal 
gifts and her excellency of interpretation. The Bemberg 
aria, Du Christ avec ardeur (Jeanne d’ Arc) followed the 
French and German groups. The Cry of the Valkyrie 
(The Valkyrie), Wagner, concluded the program with a 
masterful touch. The demands of this number are de 
cidedly pronounced in power, volume and execution, but 
Miss Van Gordon met them with a remarkable freshness 
of voice and freedom from fatigue at the conclusion of 
an otherwise taxing program. 

A very appreciative audience evidenced sincere enjoy 
ment of the art and personality of this charming singer 


N. Y. Philharmonic: Toscanini’s Farewell 

If ever there was a demonstrative audience at a New York 
concert it was Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, when 
Toscanini bid New Yorkers farewell—for this season at 
least. Needless to say the huge auditorium was completely 
sold out and crowded when the distinguished conductor made 
his appearance to conduct the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Deafening applause greeted him, and after each 
number it continued just as uproariously, but at the conclu 
sion, following the most superb rendition of the Prelude and 
Finale to Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde that not only this 
writer but most of the audience at kk ast, had ever heard, 
there was thunderous handclapping that kept on increasing 
with each appearance of the venerable leader, with cheers 
and the waving of handkerchiefs added for good measure 
Only when Toscanini motioned to his men to leave the stage 
and he had bowed himself out, did the audience leave 
And in all this manifestation of approval, the famous guest 
did not forget his players, but made them share continually 
in the demonstration 

To try at this late date to elucidate on Toscanini’s conduct- 
ing would be futile. New York has seen no one like him, 
and that he captured his hearers one and all there was no 
room for doubt. With each appearance since his arrival here 
this popularity has grown, and rightly so for he has never 
let down one inch but has found new beauties and new 
interpretations at each concert. May he come again—and 
stay longer! 

The program on Sunday opened with the Mozart D major 
Symphony, followed by Debussy’s La Mer, Brahms’ Varia 
tions on a Theme by Haydn, op. 56a, and two Martucci 
numbers (Notturno and Novelletta), and concluded with the 
Wagner work referred to above. Best of all, if this be 
possible, were the Debussy’s Three Symphonic Sketches 
(The Sea) which he made so truly fascinating in his inter 
pretation that his hearers fairly thrilled to them 

At the conclusion of the concert Toscanini was presented 
with two huge floral pieces and also a silver loving cup, 
evidently the gift of the orchestra men themselves. 

Beryl Rubinstein Married 

seryl Rubinstein, American pianist, who has gained a 
name for himself as concert artist, and Elsa Landesman, of 
Cleveland, were married on December 29, before a large 
gathering of friends at the East 105th Street Temple. The 
ceremony was performed by Rabbi A. H. Silver. 

The bride was escorted to the altar and given in marriage 
by her brother, Geoffrey Landesman. Gladys Goldfiner, of 
Cleveland, was maid of honor; Mrs. Spencer Sweet Shannon, 
of Saxton, Pa., was matron of honor, and the bridesmaids 
included Dorothy Landesman, sister of the bride; Frances 
Ockerman, of Binghamton, N. Y.; Ruth Power and 
Dorothea DeLong, of Buffalo; Sarah Shannon, of Saxton, 
Pa., and Mrs. Louis Ruf, Jr., of Cleveland. Mr. Rubin- 
stein was attended by Isadore Zacharias, of New York. The 
ushers included Spencer S. Shannon, of Saxton, Pa.; Lee 
Workum, of Cincinnati; William Simmons, of New York: 
James Bush, Ernest Herman, Frank Joseph, and James 
Wolf, of Cleveland. A reception was held at the Temple 
following the ceremony and later a wedding .dinner was 
served at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Levin on 
South Woodland Road. One of the most picturesque 
features of the wedding supper was the music, which was 
furnished by a quartet of students from the Cleveland Insti 
tute of Music, where Mr. Rubinstein heads the piano de- 
partment. Mr. Rubinstein and his bride spent their honey 
moon in Canada, enjoying the winter sports at Montreal and 
Quebec 


Last Biltmore Musicale 


The eighth and last Biltmore Musicale of this season 
will be held in the ballroom of the Biltmore Hotel, Friday 
morning, February 19. The artists appearing on this occa- 
sion are: “Charlotte Lund, soprano; Mabel Reich, con- 
tralto; Paul ae. tenor; Arthur Middleton, baritone, 
_and Rudolph ¢ iruen, accompanist. 








JOSEPHINE WIA RTINO soprano 
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De Vere Sapio Pupil Wins Success in Italy 


Ruth Thompson, young American soprano, who studied 
five years with Mme. DeVere Sapio in New York and re- 
cently made a very successful debut in Sorrento (near 
Naples) in Madame Butterfly, judging from the Neapolitan 
daily press, seems to be one of those gifted artists destined 
to attain high rank in opera, Rarely has so much comment 





Amedeo De 


Luca photo 
RUTH 


TILOMPSON, 


and praise been bestowed upon a debutante in daily papers 


of Naples, as in Mezzogiorno and Il Mattino, The ap- 
pended excerpts will give a measure of her success, and 
of the credit due her teacher, DeVere Sapio: 

(IL Mezzogiorno) : “The performance of Madame 
Butterfly evoked special interest in the debut of Ruth 
Thompson, a young American singer, who had already 


created a favorable impression in concert. . Miss 
Thompson immediately conquered her audience. ‘Her first 
song, sung with exquisite art, was the signal for an out- 
burst of spontaneous and general applause; the success 
became more and more accentuated as the opera progressed. 
Miss Thompson is indeed a remarkable exponent of 
Puccini's opera. Her voice is ringing, vibrant, limpid, has 
delicious sweetness in the love passages, as well as dramatic 
strength and vigor; her singing was at all times refined 
and colorful. Charmingly devoted and passionate in 
the first act, Miss Thompson was delightfully childish in the 
second; singing with deep feeling and tenderness Un bel 
di vedremo, she had moments of dramatic intensity. In 
the last scenes of the opera she was tragically impressive. 
The success of Miss Thompson could not have been 
more complete and decisive, and must have a decided influ- 
ence on the career of the young artist, who is bound to ad- 
vance rapidly to a bright career.” 
(Il Mattino): “An exceptional debut took place last 
night when Ruth Thompson revealed herself as an unusual 


Butterfly. She not only showed a total absence of the 
uncertainty of a debutante, but absolute assurance and 
perfect control through the whole performance. These 


qualities, apart from her high natural gifts, denote thorough 
artistic training, and very careful preparation. ; 
From her first scene to the last tragic episode she struck 
the right note, and sang with exquisite art; dramatic 
strength, grace and sincerity were her strong points. , 
At all times, whether in scenes of love or sorrow, she 
carried away the audience with her soulful and vibrant 
personality.” 


Inter-Preparatory School Contest 


At the fourth annual Inter-Preparatory School Glee Club 
Contest, at Town Hall, February 6, the first honors were 
awarded to Deerfield School, which choice the majority of 
the audience seemed to approve. A close second was Willis- 
ton. The prize song was Dudley Buck’s On the Sea, by no 
means an easy work, and which all the clubs sang well indeed. 
The others competing were Peddie, Riverdale, Worcester 
Choate, Loomis, Taft and Hotchkiss... The judges were 
W. J. Henderson, Alexander Russell and Albert Stoessel. 

The concert began with each group of boys singing a song 
of their own selection. Then followed the prize song, and, 
after that, each club contributed its own school song. At 
the end all iales d forces in rendering the Prayer of Thanks- 
giving and the Star Spangled Banner, both under Marshall 
Bartholomew’s leadership. The audience joined heartily in 
the National Anthem. 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, was the soloist of the evening, and 
delighted the large throng with his beautiful singing of Die 
Nacht Morgen and Zueignung, Strauss’ Lyre of a Lover 
(dedicated to Mr. Kraft), Jeanne Boyd, and In Cuba, arr. 
by Frank La Forge. Encores were demanded and graciously 
given. Max Cushing was his accompannist. 

Each year sees additional clubs entered in this contest, and 
it is to be hoped more clubs will enlist. Such interest is 
bound to bring splendid results, 


N. L. Norden Directs Mendelssohn Club 


The Mendelssohn Club, N. Lindsay Norden, conductor, 
gave its first subscription concert of the season in the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on January 21. The 
choral program, consisting of works done a cappella, “was 
characterized,” according to the Philadelphia Bulletin, “by 
a clearness and precision of attacks, a full, smooth and even 
tone and a fine regard for artistic effects.’ The critic of 
the Bulletin also stated that “The club’s continued success 
is undoubtedly due both to the earnestness and effort of the 
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individual members of the chorus and to the fine musical 


understanding and skillful leadership of their conductor, 
N. Lindsay Norden.” The Philadelphia Ledger also had 
high praise for the work of the organization, commenting in 
part as follows: “The club, which consists of about 110 
voices, has rarely sung better, especially in view of the fact 
that every one of the numbers on the program, with a single 
exception, was given for the first time by the organization. 
The balance of voices was unusually fine, the tenor section, 
always the weak point of a choral society, being exceptionally 
good. The club also sang with exceedingly accurate intona- 
tion throughout, the most difficult single element of un- 
accompanied choral singing.” Fraser Gange, baritone, the 
assisting artist, was in excellent voice and gave pleasure in 
two groups of songs, for which musicianly accompaniments 
were furnished by Ellis Clark Hammann. 


World Premiére of Carpenter’s 
Skykscrapers 


The first performance of John Alden Carpenter's ballet, 
Skyscrapers, will take place at the Metropolitan Opera on 
Friday evening, February 19. The work will be conducted 
by Louis Hasselmans. Scenery and costumes have been 
designed by Robert Edmund Jones and the scenes painted 
by the Bergman Studio. The mise-en-scene has been arranged 
by Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Jones and executed by Samuel 
Lee. The negro group has been organized by Frank Wilson. 
The principal characters are:. The Strutter, Albert Troy; 


Ballet, 
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Szigeti Engaged for Beethoven Centenary 
Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, made such an 
impression on the critics and audience, as soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony, playing the Brahms Concerto, 
that he was immediately engaged for the Beethoven 
centenary celebration next season, when he will play 
the Beethoven Concerto. K. 











Herself, Rita De Leporte; White-Wings, Roger Dodge. 
Skyscrapers will be preceded by Gianin Schicchi and followed 
by Pagliacci. 


Ponselle Under Coppicus Management 


F. C. Coppicus announces that he has just signed a con- 
tract with Rosa Ponselle for all parts of the world, to take 
effect immediately. Rosa Ronselle was in troduced into the 
concert field by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau shortly 
after her operatic debut with the Metropolitan Opera. 


Bazelaire Engaged for Fontainebleau School 
Paul Bazelaire has been appointed professor of cello at 
the Fontainebleau School of Music in place of Andre 
Hekking, recently deceased. He has also been appointed 
professor of cello at the Paris Conservatory. 
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“THE AMERICAN NIGHTINCALE”’ 


JOSEPHINE LUCCHES 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
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PITTSBURGH 
most beautiful 
production of 


Pittsburgh heard last night one of the 
voices in the operatic firmament, in the 
“Traviata.’’ The voice was that of Joseph- 
ine Lucchese singing Violetta. Her work, both histrionic 
and vocal, in the third act, was the finest bit of operatic 
reading given in this city in many a moon,—THE PITTS- 
BURGH PRESS 


vocal embroidery in 
and all her singing 
in climbing 
intelligence 
STAR. 


Lucchese’s intricate 
“Caro Nome” was a delightful thing, 
proclaimed the beauty of her voice, its ease 
passages, its notable carrying quality and the 
and esprit of the artist—THE DAILY TIMES- 


CINCINNATI 


Josephine Lucchese, of the glorious voice and 
appeared as Gilda, and how well she 
Lending her lovely voice to 
scored new triumphs with 
EVENING TIMES 


DETROIT 
gorgeous beauty, 
interpreted the character! 

this most difficult role she 
the capacity audience.—THE 


LOUISVILLE—Josephine Lucchese as Martha made her 

| only appearance during the present series. Mme. Luc 
chese has a voice of almost .uncanny beauty, with a 
flute-like quality, comments with sympathetic charm, 
that won all hearts.—-THE TIMES. 
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and sweet, despite the 
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NEW YORK—The Violetta of Lucchese is worthy of consideration 
It was marked by sincerity, great personal charm, and was very 
sung. . Her 

one or two 


THE EVENING 


gained the greatest single 
aro Nome,” one of the 

Her singing 
attested the 
T 


Lucchese 
famous “‘C 
airs extant 
and loud shouts 


Miss success 
few really 
was crystal clear and 
she had won, 


favor 
I GLOBE 


1E BOSTON 


Seldom, indeed, has a Springfield opera or 
been given the opportunity to listen to such amazing 
was indeed brilliant 
in which Lucchese 


and overwhelining, especially 
trills and roulades so 
spell- 


executed 


as to leave her audience momentarily 


bound only to have it break into thunderous applause. Again and 
again the singer was forced to bow her responses to the appreciation 
of the audience.-THE DAILY NEWS 

PHILADELPHIA—The astounding feats of vocalization indulged in 
by Josephine Lucchese, at the performance of “Lucia di Lammer- 


a great ovation and 
of this 
Unlike 
tones pure 
display. Her 


resulted in 
phenomenal gifts 
realm she is supreme, 
has the power of keeping her 
most florid flights of technical 
last night was almost unbelievably perfect. The fluency, 
and quality of her voice held the audience spellbound, 
in aspect of vitality and freshness thoroughly 
ADE L. PHIA 


Metropolitan last night 
to public attention the 
Within her 


vividly 


» old opera a 


PHIL RECORD 


no coloratura singing has ever been heard in Asheville 
that excels it in beauty of tone and trueness of pitch 
There is in Miss Lucchese’s interpretative penetration a 
subtlety and refinement that bespeaks imminent artistry 
The “Ah fors e luli’ 
thereafter every 
demonstration. 


and 
occasion for a like 
CITIZEN 


aria won 
appearance 


THE 


prolonged applause, 
was 
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that 
Lucchese 


suit a role are rare 
adds both of these 
whole temper of her per 
distinction to a 


MEMPHIS—Grace and looks 
on the operatic stage. Miss 
to her sweetly clear voice. The 


formance was such that it gave char 


acter that is almost hidden in a maze of difficult colora- 
ture. Vocally, she displayed Donizetti in such excellent 
voice that the audience recognized her ability again 
and again with outbursts of applause.—THE COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL 

NEW ORLEANS— Josephine Lucchese threw her talent, 
temperament and earnestness into the role of “Gilda” 


with triumphant success. A single aria was sufficient to 
judge this trinity of qualities When Luechese had 
completed that exacting morceau for coloratura soprano, 
waked from its devotional silence to indulge 
eminently fitted for this 
which marked her tri 
THE 


the audience 
in a roar of applause 
role as she was for the ‘Lucia’ 
umphant entry in the current 
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WORLD 
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Again Triumphs 
in New York 
Recital 
January 12th 


Ruth Rodgers, a lyric soprano with a good stage 
presence displayed her voice to good advan- 
tage in her opening number, “Come, Ever Smiling 
Liberty.” from Handel's “Judas Maccabaeus.” It 
had a bright resonance, a joyous intonation, quite 
in keeping with the Handelian tradition and the 
tenor of the air All of the French songs were 


much applauded.—_New York Times. 


Voice, rich and wide of tone. Excellent phrasing 


and diction —New York Herald Tribune. 


Exacting excerpts from oratorios and operas, 
ballads, romances and songs in various foreign 
languages and in the vernacular formed the pro- 
gramme given last night in Aeolian Hall by Ruth 


Rodgers. Given a sympathetic soprano voice of 


equable quality and firm, true top notes, she did 
ample justice to her programmed numbers.—New 


York American. 


Engaged as Soloist for 
Third Consecutive Season with 


NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY 


Second Appearance in 
THE ELIJAH 
Carnegie Hall 

Friday Evening, February 12 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


International Composers’ Guild Concert 


Stravinsky’s ballet music, Les Noces, is to be given at the 
next concert of the International ( ‘omposers’ Guild on Feb- 
ruary 14, at Aeolian Hall. This work in its ballet form dis 


CARLOS SALZEDO, 
who trained the chorus and conducted all of the preliminary 
rehearsals of Stravinsky's Les Noces, to be given at the newt 
International Composers’ Guild Concert, February 14. Mr. 
Salzedo will also be one of the four composer-pianists to take 
part in this production, and, it must be added, is responsible 
for the whole thing, this production being the result of his 
energy, initiative and musicianship, (Photo © Underwood & 
Underwood.) 


pleased its composer, who said that either the music dis- 
tracted from the dancing or the dancing from the music, 
and it is by his request that the first American performance 
of the music is given in concert form. It is to be conducted 
by Stokowski. The piano parts—four pianos—are to be 
played by four composers: Germaine Tailleferre, Alfredo 
Casella, Georges Enesco and Carlos Salzedo. The solo sing 
ers are to include Madame Cahier, Marguerite Ringo and 
Richard Hale. There is a mixed chorus of twenty-four 
voices from the Oratorio Society of New York. The final 
addition to this choral-orchestra consists of percussion play- 
ers from the Philadelphia Orchestra. Singers and chorus 
were prepared by Salzedo, The program is completed by 
the first performance of Casella’s concerto for string quar 
tet, which will be played by the Hartmann Quartet. Surely a 
galaxy of stars if there ever was one! 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


Loretta Degnan, contralto, and Gil Valeriano, 9% pupils 
of Frank La Forge, gave a joint recital at the Educational 
Alliance on January 27, accompanied by their teacher. The 
large auditorium was filled to capacity with an enthusiastic 
audience. Miss ge rich contralto was heard in three 
groups in Italian, German and French, and she displayed fine 
ability in her interpretations in these langugaes. Mr. Vale- 
riano was in good voice and his renditions were artistic. 
Especially fine were his Spanish numbers. Mr. La Forge 
contributed his usual sympathetic accompaniments. 

Alice Vaiden was one of five guests of honor at a dinner 
given by the North Caroline Society at the Hotel Biltmore 
on January 19. Miss Vaiden is a pupil of Frank La Forge 
and Ernesto Bertimen, and when called upon to play rendered 
Mr. La Forge’s Romance. 

The regular weekly La Forge-Berumen recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Fordham, took place January 22. A large audience 
attended and heartily applauded the excellent program. 
Loretta Degnan, contralto, and Gil Valeriano, tenor, ap- 
peared, accompanied by Alive Vaiden. Both were in fine 
voice. Alive Vaiden furnished excellent accompaniments. 


Anastasha Rabinoff’s Activities 
On January 22, Anastasha Rabinoff, of the San Carlo 


“ec, 


Opera Company, and George Liebling, pianist and _com- 
poser, were the guests of honor at the home of Judge Harry 
M. Fisher, where they appeared in an elaborate program. 
Both artists were enthusiastically received and were obliged 
practically to double their program, On January 24, Miss 
Rabinoff was soloist at the Temple Emanu-El, where she was 
given an enthusiastic reception; 25, she was soloist at the 
musicale of the B’nai B’rith Lodge, at Temple Judea, where 
about two thousand people cheered for nearly fifteen minutes 
after the conclusion of her program; 26, she appeared in 
joint recital with Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at the Covenant Club; Febru- 
ary 7, Miss Rabinoft appeared in song recital at Orchestra 
Hall, under the direction of Bertha Ott; 9, she was soloist 
at the musicale and banquet of the First National Bank 
officers and employees, and on February 21 she will be 
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heard at Kimball Hall. The foregoing are Chicago dates. 

On February 13, Miss Rabinoff will be soloist at the 
Wisconsin Theater, Milwaukee; 23, she will be heard at the 
Women's Music Club at Decatur (Ill); 28, soloist with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra; March 6, at the 
Capitol Theater, St. Paul; 13, at the State Theater; April 
3, guest of honor at the Cameo Salon, when she will give 
a program of Russian, French, Italian and English songs, 
and April 11, Miss Rabinoff will rejoin the San Carlo Opera 
Company in St. Louis (Mo.). 


Three Helens Engaged Sinn Mrs. Herman 
Devries’ Studio 


Helen is a very lucky name in the studio of Mrs. Herman 
Devries. Within little more than twelve months, three 
Helens have stepped from the studio of this stimulating 
and inspiring teacher to places of prominence upon met- 
ropolitan stages. The first birdling to try its wings on the 
heights was Helen Freund, who was engaged through ihe 
interest of Mary Garden, at the Auditorium, Chicago, sang 
with her sponsor in Werther, was re-engaged, and also taken 
on for the summer at Ravinia by Louis Eckstein; she is now 
on tour with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. The 
second Helen was Helen Derzbach, who sang Gretel in the 
1924-25 production of Hansel and Gretel at the Auditorium, 
though still in her teens, with Edith Orens (also a Mrs. 
Devries pupil) as Hansel. Both girls were then engaged 
for two weeks in the St. Louis offering of the opera. 

Recently Lee Shubert went to Chicago on a flying trip, 
heard Miss Derzbach and was so impressed by her pre 
cocious talents that he added her to the Shubert forces, in 
order to prepare her for the role of Kathe for The Student 
Prince. Miss Derzbach has been re-christened Helen Dare. 

The third Helen is Helen Nord from Arkansas, who was 
heard last summer by J. J. Shubert in the Devries studio, 
was immediately engaged and first understudied Mitzi. She 
then went on to New York, made her New York appearance 
with Roy Cropper in The Student Prince and was signed 
for five years under the Shubert direction. Miss Nord is 
now with the company at the Biltmore Theater in Los 
Angeles, singing Kathe in The Student Prince. 

There are a good many more incipient prima donnas in 
Mrs. Devries’ studios at the present time, but they are not 
all named Helen, however. 


Marie Sundelius Guest of Honor 


On February 7, Mr. and Mrs. William Gustafson gave a 
reception in od thi of Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who recently returned from new successes 
in Sweden. Many persons prominent in the musical world 
were present. 
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ISSUES 


SECULAR SONGS 
Spalding, Albert 
Three songs from “The Hesperides” 

f Robert Herrick: 

I. The Olive Branch. Medium... .net 
Il. The Bracelet to Julia. Medium. .net 
II. A Ring Presented to Julia. High. 

net 





I 


Speaks, Oley 
Back again in Eldon. High, Medium, Low. 
net 
SACRED SONG 
Deis, Carl 
Calmly, Calmly, Lay Him Down (A 
Memorial Song). High, Low.. 
ORGAN 
Demarest, Clifford 
Prelude on “Materna” 
PIANO SOLOS 
Bryan, Frederick M. 
Santanna, a Tango. 
Friml, Rudolf 
Marche Carnavalesque. . 
Lanner, J. F.—Landowska, Wanda 
Valses Viennoisses de Lanner (Reunies et 
doigtées par Wanda Landowska)....net 
Niemann, Walter 
The Japanese tea house 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Holliday, T. B. 
Nighttime in Andalusia (Serenade)... .net 





Levenson, Boris 
Canzona 


VIOLA AND PIANO 


Strube, Gustav 
Sonata net 


ORCHESTRA 
Grieg, Edvard 
Concerto, Op. 16. For Piano and Orches- 
tra. Complete and authentic edition. 
Score, 5.00. Parts, 
Liszt, Franz 
Hungarian Fantasy. For Piano and Or- 
chestra. Complete and authentic edition. 
Score, 3.00. Parts, 6.00 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., NEW YORK 
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MELCHIOR’S DEBUT 
AT METROPOLITAN 
AROUSES INTEREST 








Danish Tenor to Make His Bow Next Wednesday in the 
Title Role of Tannhauser 


Lauritz Melchior, Danish tenor, who won sudden fame 
throughout central Kurope at the Bayreuth festival of 
1924, 1s scheduled to make his first appearance in American 
on Wednesday afternoon of next week, singing the title 
role in Tannhauser at the Metropolitan Opera. 

Lauritz Melchior is still a very young man to be singing 
such important roles in such important theaters. He 1s a 
Dane well over six feet tall, big in proportion, and with a 
kind heart which shows in the still boyish features of his 
face. it was eighteen years ago that, still very young, he 
discovered he had a voice. In those days it was a bari- 
tone. He spent five years, 1908 to 1913, learning how to 
sing, five years of solid work. In the latter year he made 
his debut as a first baritone at the Royal Opera in Copen- 
hagen, the capital of his native country, where he sang 
three years, until the end of the 1915-1916 season, Dur- 
ing these years the range of his voice upward had steadily 
extended, and on the advice of fellow artists, foremost 
among them Mme. Charles Cahier, he decided to become 
a tenor, "The management of the Royal Opera heartily 
supported him and a government stipend was granted. He 
went to London and worked with a distinguished authority 
on the voice, in whom he had great confidence, and to 
whom he still goes to coach whenever opportunity ofters. 
This is the well known London teacher, Victor Beigel; 
Professor Beigel has in fact come to New York with 
him to see that he is in the best shape for Is debut. In 
1919 he sang in London in concert and recital, among his 
appearances being one in the title role of this samc 
Tannhauser, ‘sung in eae in concert form, 

A Hit at Bayreutu 


In 1920 and 1921 he went bok to Copenhagen and won 
fresh successes as a tenor on the stage where he had for 
merly been so well known and liked as a baritone. In 
1922 he sang for the first time in German at the National 
Opera in Munich, where he very quickly established him- 
self as a favorite. Then came nearly two years devoted 
to further study and to learning the heroic tenor repertory 
in German. it was at his engagement in Bayreuth for 
the 1924 Wagner Festival, the first revival of this famous 
festival since the war, that he achieved an immediate 
reputation as one of the greatest German tenors seen 
and heard in years. Particularly was his Parsifal the 
subject of praise on the part of the critics, and, such enthu- 
siasm on the part of the public as is rarely met with in 
Germany. ‘The result was an immediate demand for him 
wherever German opera is produced, 

ASKED TO AMERICA 

He was approached by an official representative of the 
Metropolitan, but with rare modesty and good sense he 
said that he would rather wait a year until he could perfect 
his repertory, which at the time included only two or 
three roles in German; so instead of coming here for the 
season of 1924-1925 he very wisely waited until the present 
time. 

Busy at Home 

In the meanwhile he has prepared not only in the studio 
but in the school of experience. The fall of 1925 found 
him with all the engagements in Germany that he could 
possibly handle. In October, for instance, he sang no 
less than twelve times in nine different cities. November 
he had fifteen appearances—practically one every other day 
—in ten different cities. He sailed on January 10 en 
route to London, where he picked up Professor Beigel, 
and then came on to America on the Aquitania, the famous 
rough voyage where even that giant of the sea was com 
pelled to lie to for two days. During the nine days pre 
ceding his departure he sang six times in four different 
cities. Luckily for him, Germany is comparatively small 
and the jumps short, else even a constitution like his 
could not have stood the constant travel. 

His Wire A Fitm Star 

With Mr. Melchior is his wife, widely known in the 
AGFA films, the best in Germany, where she plays leading 
roles as Maria Melchior. Mrs. Melchior is young, most 
attractive in appearance, and of lively disposition. She is 
anxious to do film work here, and will doubtless have no 
difficulty in finding an opportunity. After only three weeks 
of studying English she has made remarkable progress 

It was the first transoceanic voyage of either Mr. Melchior 
or his wife, 

“Did you like it?” asked the Musica Courter stage 
writer. 

Mrs. Melchior hastened to answer. “Oh,” she said, 
“wonderful—the caviare and the gr-r-rand waves!” 

Mr. Melchior laughed heartily. 

“She is a regular crocodile,” 
was sitting by, also laughing. 
all the way over.’ 

But you wouldn't think so to look at her. 


said Professor Beigel, who 
“She did nothing but eat 


London Critic Praises Guiomar Novaes 


Guiomar Novaes, pianist from South America, played 
recently in Aeolian Hall, London, and won enthusiastic 
praise in the London Daily Express. She presented a 
Chopin program, and according to the critic of that paper, 

‘The sonata in B minor was beautifully rounded off, the 
final movement, with its haunting motif, ending in a torrent 
of sound that swept in a wave over the hall. The applause 
was terrific, and Guiomar Novaes was recalled again and 
again to bow in her precise, attractive foreign way, until 
three bouquets were handed to her.” Her playing of the 
fantasie, op. 49, also was very favorably commented upon: 
“The fantasie was played with eloquent phrasing and a 
wealth of tone-color. The dramatic finality which lies 
buried deep at its heart seemed to linger long after the last 
notes had died away.” In summing up the recital, the 
Daily Express critic stated: “Guiomar Novaes’ hands, her 
eyes, alight with a rare enthusiasm, the raven- blackness of 
her hair—all seem to help her in the music’s changing mood. 
In a word, she possesses personality. She uses herself in 
her art—at the end of the B minor sonata she was under 
the spell of the music—but she is so controlled that nothing 
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but pleasure is given to the audi- 
ence.” Mme. Novaes is now in 
America fulfilling numerous con 
cert engagements. 


Henry Miller in Embers 

Very interesting to a degree, 
and well done, is Embers, a drama 
by A. E. Thomas, adapted from 
the French by Pierre Wolff and 
Henri Duvernois, which brought 
Henry Miller in the leading part 
to his own theater, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1. The venerable star’s 
polished acting of a difficult role 
is the outstanding feature of the 
performance, although that de- 
lightful actress, Laura Hope 
Crews, does all she possibly can 
with the slim role of his erring 
wife. Some other excellent bits 
are contributed by Florence Shir- 
ley as Germain Bie, while the rest 
of the cast is good. Embers 
should have a long run in New 
York—it is different. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Sunday Concert 


Auother gala concert for the 
benefit of the company’s emerg 
ency fund attracted a large audi 
ence to the Metropolitan on Sun- 
day evening, February 7. Ex 
cerpts from various operas were 
given, the high lights of the eve- 
ning being furnished by Florence 
Easton in the aria from La Riene 
de Saba; Mario Chamlee, in the 
Salut Demeure from Gounod’s 
Faust, and Galli-Curci, exhibiting 
her teehnical skill in the Shadow 
Song from Dinorah. Then the 
high lights continued with Mario 
Basiola| in a Traviata aria, Ed- 
ward. Johnson in the Andrea 
Chenier improviso, and Clarence 
Whitehill making his last appear- 
ance for some weeks, in Wotan’s 
farewell from Die Walkiire, 
with the Faust trio coming near 
the end of the program, and 
admirably rendered by Chamlee, 

3asiola and Mardones. The con- 
ductors’ of the evening were 
Hasselmans, Bamboschek and 
Papi. 
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Endowed by Mary Louise Curtis Bok 


Mr. Deems Taylor, the distinguished 
composer, is holding weekly conferences 
with a selected few of the most advanced 
students of The Curtis Institute of 
Music. The conferences are devoted 
chiefly to readings of modern scores 
and informal discussions of modern 
orchestration and of present-day trends 
in music. 


For catalogue and detailed information address 
William E. Walter, Executive Director 


TANNHAUS 


CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


400 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Steinway is the official piano 
of The Curtis Institute of Music 
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CONCERT 


Elisabeth Rethberg met with unqualified success in a 
varied and interesting program Mme. Rethberg’s 
superb voice, one of the finest on either concert or oper 
atic stage, was heard to fine advantage in the songs and 
In the operatic arias 
and in the lyrics, Mme. Rethberg was equally fine, a 
thing which cannot be said of many singers who essay 
both branches of the art.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Nov. 24, 1925 


arias which she selected 


lhe superb voice of this glorious songbird brought 
Whether sky- 
rocketing among the high tones with that wonderful 
certainty of attack and marvellous liquidity of tone, or 
inging with the splendid smoothness in the lower 
tones, she was always the perfectionist and added to all 


joy to every one in the vast audience 


this was the personal charm of a beautiful and grace- 
ful woman lt was an afternoon of complete satis- 
faction New York Evening Post, Nov. 2, 1925. 


Miss Rethberg’s voice is versatile It is not less 
potent in passages of extreme delicacy than in those 
from which emotional fire must be drawn, One forgets 
registers in listening to her; through an impressive 
range the line of tone neither wavers nor hesitates. The 
quality is at the dictation of the thought so that she 
focuses attention upon that, and it could not be other- 
It is precisely a dramatic 
soprano, pregnant with meaning whether it cries a 
maiden’s distress or allures with the sibilant whisper- 
Oakland Tribune, Oct. 6, 1925. 


wise and be praiseworthy 


ines of her dreams 


\ radiant loveliness of voice is the most distinguishing 
qualification that she offers as a singer in recital—this, 
of course, in addition to an unusual personal attractive- 
ness. The first reaction, indeed, that she calls forth is 
one of spontaneous and delighted approval. It is rare 
that one enjoys such exquisite richness of tone as she 
discloses, particularly in the lower and upper registers 
of her voice, and it is a pleasure simultaneously to ob- 
serve her, and note the taste which she displays in the 
gowning, and the poise and style which she evinces. 
lhe sunny gold of her hair, modernly bobbed, also in- 
trigues attention.—Los Angeles Times, Oct. 21, 1925. 


SEASON 1926-27 NOW BOOKING 


Not only is she one of the best sopranos of the lyric 
or dramatic stage, but her technical excellence has the 
background of a charming personality. The beauty of 
her voice is matched by the intelligence of her artistry 
and her power of kindling emotional responsiveness is 
directed always to the service of music. One feels in her 
singing no alloy of vanity, but the pure metal of lyric 
sincerity.” —San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 19, 1925, 

The art of Elisabeth Rethberg is so great, so versatiie, 
one is at a loss to mention any single characteristic of 
the soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, wno 
was presented Thursday evening at the municipal audi- 
torium by Steers & Coman. —— 

Elisabeth Rethberg is not alone bountifully endowed 
by nature with wealth and quality of voice, warmth and 
coloring of tone, but has developed these gifts to such 
a degree one may safely say her art is as perfect and 
flawless as is possible for mortal to attain. She stands 
pre-eminently an artist among artists.—Portland News, 
Oct. 16, 1925. 


Madame Rethberg has been acclaimed one of the 
greatest of present-day singers and much of her work 
last evening proved the true judgment of her critics. 

She sings with the simplicity of a child and at the 
same time with marked intelligence. In a manner 
singularly unaffected she appears to give the best that 
is within her power to give—and that freely and 
graciously and without pose or frills. 

Her voice is even, smooth, fresh, and true in quality, 
with no evidence of tone forcing in her most dramatic 
climaxes.—Denver Times, Oct. 3, 1925. 

Madame Rethberg is more than a beautiful voice 
expertly trained. She has depth, emotional intensity, a 
feeling for poetry, dramatic insight; also, musical in- 
telligence. Versatile, she is equally at home interpret- 
ing an aria from French opera or a group of the nobler 
lieder of her native Germany. A voice of ravishing 
quality has this singer, edgeless, rich in color and of 
magnificent range, her low tones vying in timbre with 
those of the finest contralto. In poise and gesture, too, 
she is an artist, her stage presence imparting dignity 
to everything she sings.—Scattle Post Intelligencer, Oct. 


14, 1925. 
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The undersigned Management takes pleasure in ann¢ 
tion of this distinguished Artist to its list, beginning next 





CIO CIO SAN IN “MAI 


Elisabeth Rethberg, last n 
lent her lovely voice to intone 
heroine in Puccini’s “Mada 
versatile artist, she was as cot 
the wistful geisha as she wa 
sionate Aida a few nights ag 
heroic Wagnerian characters t 
admiration.—New York Ame 


The superb Eva of Madam 
the most striking feature of 1 
tersinger’ at the Metropolitar 
heard Madame Rethberg sing 
but never have enjoyed her « 
did on this occasion. Perhaps 
the one superlative, the one pe 
wise mediocre performance. 
and delivered the music with 
intensity that was unequaled 
role.-—Brooklyn, N.Y. Eagle, 


AGATHE IN “DER FR 


The prima donna, Elisabet 
Her voice and her style have 
since she made her debut here 
now she is capable of sensa 


World, March 17, 1925. 


MARGIANA IN 
“DER BARBIER VON Bj 


Elisabeth Rethberg, a Margi: 
warbled in finished style—Ne 
8, 1925. 


Miss Rethberg, by her acco 
made a commonplace melodic f 
York Times, Nov. 8, 1925. 
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ELISABETH IN “TANNHAUSER” 


It seemed probable in advance and proved so in per- 
formance, that Mme. Rethberg would find the part well 
suited. She gave a sympathetic, effective interpretation, 
marked by some singing of notable excellence —New 
York Herald Tribune, Jan. 3, 1926, 


SELIKA IN “L’AFRICANA” 


There is music here well suited to the range and style 
of this soprano’s voice, which is among the best now 
possessed by the Metropolitan. Few soprani have sung 
Selika with more beauty of intonation or greater 
warmth of penetrating tone—Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 12, 
1926. 


MADELEINE IN “ANDRE CHENIER” 


Miss Rethberg sang the part of the romantic heroine 
Madeleine with ease and assurance and, again, with no 
little emotional force and expression. Her beautiful 
young voice proved to be well suited to her music and 
she used it throughout with discretion—New York 
Herald, March 24, 1925. 


IN “AIDA” 


Madame Rethberg’s Aida was truly beautiful, physi- 
cally as well as vocally. Her voice had that certainty 
of penetration that goes with every real voice—that 
quality of directness which carries with it all the asso- 
ciate virtues of charm, poise and truth. Can it be re- 
garded presumptuous to say that, admirable as Miss 
Rethberg’s talent may be, her greatest achievement, her 
real glory, is still ahead ?—Brooklyn Standard Union, 


Nov. 4, 1925, 


For the balance of this season, until June 1, 
1926, Mme. Rethberg is under Concert 
Management Arthur Judson, New 


York and Philadelphia 


Brunswick Records 
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Dr. Carl was introduced to the 
ame audience before he played a new 
NEW YORK CONCERT suite for organ orrldata especially 

1 Te for and dedicated to him entitled 

ANNOUNCEMENTS Through Palestine (By the Pool 
ot sethesda, jy the Sea of 
Galilee, Mt. Hermon and In the 
Garden of Gethsemane. ) The 
suite is attractive and lends itself 
admirably to tone color. Dr. Carl 

i, Carnegie received an ovation, and, as an 
Albertina ~~ encore, played the allegro from 

fred Cornish ; : ° 
Town Hall the Tenth Organ Concerto ot 
Cernesie Hall: Handel, with cadenzas by Gull 

Hall; Inter mant 

Jacques Thi For his second group, Dr. Carl 
York Symphony played two other Shure numbers 
Mirror Reflecting Pool and 
Potomac Boat Song. While in 
Carnegie Hall; that city Dr, Carl was the guest 
Hall; Rubinstein of honor at a luncheon at Mr 
than eh sny Shure’s home, at which several! 

a prominent musicians were present 
Town Mall ind Mr. Moller, the organ builder 
H "also entertained for him with a 
Carnegie dinner at the New Willard 
Myra 





ening, Aeolian 


Revival of The Jest 
Arthur Hopkins revived The 
Jest, given in New York several 
years ago with the Barrymores at 
the Plymouth Theater beginning 
February 4. Although quite nat 
urally the faimous brother-actors 
would arouse comparison, Basil 
Sydney, as  Giannetto and 
Alphonz Ethier, as Neri, did ad 
mirable work in their respective P , 
parts and were cordially received GROUP OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPALS 
by the large audience. Violet 
Heming, a beautiful Ginevra, 
° ; ‘ gave a good performance, Others 
Dr. Carl Scores in Washington whose cae stood out from a 
| 3500 people filled the Auditorium in Wash cast unusually well — selected 


pie hill 


in a concert given in the Washington, D. C., Auditorium, January 22, for the benefit 
of Friendship House. Among them are: Dr. William C, Carl, director of the Guilmant 
Organ School of New York (second from left) ; Captain W. F. Santlemann, conductor 
of the Marine Band: Dr. Edwin N, C. Barnes, director of music in the public schools 


| > lightful evening of were: Ferdinand Gottschalk. as of Washington, D). C.; Howard P, Bailey, baritone; Hermann Hoffman, violinist of 
muary - Cnh @ GUeciipgtil li eve 0 ~ < ( s t — i" H 


A , . 
d, those appearing on the program being Pornaquinci ; Maude Durand, who the Marine Band 
a vell known organist of New York; was capital as Ginevra’s servant ; 
Marine Band, Capt William F. Santel and Madeline Delmar, a sympa 
chorus of 500 voices, under the direction thetic Lisabetta, and Maria Ouspenskaya, who did some _ nic, talent, training, as playthings, and lets them fit into the 
vin N. C. Barn Che Mt. Vernon Chorus and colorful work as Fiametta, one of Neri’s discarded mistresses cheme of things as a background for her glorious voice. 
xon Male Quartet. Mr. Shure, conductor; Estelle The settings by Robert Edmond Jones were lovely, as were rhe program given here was a pleasing one. The majority 
Went wortl prano, and the following organizations the lighting effects. The revival is well worth seeing of the numbers were sung in English, but with French and 
Washington Choral Society, School Supervisors’ Chorus, German songs and arias in a leading place, featuring Mari- 
ishington College of Music Repertory Chorus, American a ~ oT ht etta’s Lied from Die Tode Stadt, Hans und Gretel, Dora mon 
he ersity ( — Vermont = nue Christian Church May Peterson Conquers Pennessee petit n’amour and Le coeur de ma mie, and also the remark- 
Chorus, Immanue! National Baptist Church Choir, George Jounson City, TENN \ concert of pure charm was _ able descriptive echo song, Kam Kjra, sung as it could only 
Washington University Group, Fifteenth Street Christian that given by May Pete rson, on December 7, before an audi- be sung by May Peterson. Interwoven were songs of fire 
hoir, and Fifth Street Baptist Church Choir. All ence that pleaded for more and more. After each group of and thrill, a tender lullaby, popular ballads, dialect and a 
ds from the concert went to Friendship House of | songs Miss Peterson was recalled, and she responded gener plaintive spiritual. Her voice is a pure, lyric soprano, and 
nd the numbers on the program were all com- ously with some pleasing or unique or familiar or touching more, she is beautiful. May Peterson triumphed in a double 
of R. Deane Shure song. This artist lives to sing. She uses art, beauty, tech- role. It was pure music in its sweetest garb. F. L. 


Santlemann, son of Captain Santlemann, violinist, also of 
the Marine Band. 


OSCAR SAENGER 


Summer School in Chicago 
June 14 to July 31 (Seven Weeks) Third Season 


Everything pertaining to the Art of Singing will be taught, privately and in classes by Mr. Saenger 
and his New York staff of teachers 


Opera Classes—Teachers’ Classes 
Repertoire-Interpretation Classes 


Conducted by Mr. Saenger 
ui i TNTUNUANLOELALSSHRU AT ULNA | 
Public School Music—Expression and Dramatic Art—-Harmony—Theory—Accompany- 
ing——Sight Reading—Ear Training—Musical Development—Dancing—Fencing—Languages 
HUWUIVUOSNVUOUULAUANAOAIG SE TSAR SRR EH | | YHAHNULUONIAAULULAUO HT JULUULUIUIUN HHUIUNAOOENTOALIUUUTEUUGUUSULUEGUELLUHLAUH 


Wait ui 


Teachers’ Certificates will be conferred at the end of the Summer Session 
upon candidates who have successfully completed the prescribed course 


Free Scholarships 


Mr. Saenger will award Two Free Scholarships for Exceptional Voices (One Male and One Female) these scholarships to include 
Two Private Lessons Weekly with Mr. Saenger, and to further the cause of opera in America, he will also offer a Scholarship in his 
Opera Class, to be given to Five Different Voices—Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass. 


Applications for Enrollment may be made, and all Information Regarding 
Terms for Tuition and Scholarship Applications obtained by addressing the 


OSCAR SAENGER VOCAL STUDIOS 


6 East 81st Street, New York City 
L. LILLY, Secretary Tel. Butterfield 8573 
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Chaliapin Talks of Opera Plans 


Golf togs, Beverly Hills, Venice and the Golden Gate have 
figured large in Feodor Chaliapin’s annual tour of the Cali- 
fornia playground, which ended in a final Sunday concert in 
the Exposition Auditorium at San Francisco on January 25 to 
the usual tremendous audience. This is to be the big Russian's 
final season in concert, for in the future he will appear only 
in opera, so he told the reporters. But it will be opera for 
a circle of cities from coast to coast and not confined to the 
fe w Ang cities as his former operatic activities have been. 

{r. Hurok, my manager, is now busy booking the tour, 
juan I have just received a telegram from him that already 
twenty cities have been contracted for. Before the tournee 
is completely laid out there will be, I expect, about seventy 
altogther in which we will give The Barber of Seville, and 
many others in which the organization will appear without 
me in a big concert program. Naturally, I will appear only 
four times a week, and the other four potential performances 
in concert will be given in alternate cities along the route,” 
said he. 

Every section of the country will be visited, and every 
city able to afford a big opera company headed by the most 
conspicuous figuré in opera will be included in the itinerary. 

Mr. Chaliapin was much pleased that Mr. Hurok had 
arranged to bring Elvira de Hidalgo, Spanish coloratura 
soprano, back to America next autumn to be the Rosina in 
the Chaliapin tour in The Barber. " appeared with her in 
this opera in Russia and elsewhere,” he said, “and have always 
considered her the most perfect embodiment of this char- 
acter in particular. Indeer, it seems as if Rossini must have 
written this role especially for her, histrionically as well as 
musically. Naturally, she is a real Spanish Rosina, which is 
like saying that Carmen is a Spanish Gipsy and nothing else. 
Hidalgo is to Rosina what your favorite Carmen is to the 
Bizet opera, and that was the consensus of critical opinion 
when she made her debut in this opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

“In Europe The Barber of Seville is always known among 
artists as ‘the happy family,’ being so calmly domestic in its 
action, and yet so humorous and vivacious in its by-play. 
Even the playful music of the orchestra seems to reflect 
this atmosphere in its instrumental comment upon what is 
passing on the stage. It is one of the very few comic works 
that are dignified by the general classification of grand opera 
and by inclusion in the serious repertory. Wherever a really 
good cast is appearing in this comic opera classic the artists 
all seem to be having a jolly good time while delivering the 
best of their art across the footlights. I always enjoy a 
performance of The Barber of Seville, either as a spectator 
or as a participant. We gave it many times last year with 
the Chicago Opera, both in Chicago and on tour, and it 
was always a great success from both artistic and material 
angles. Iam sure it is a happy selection for the first Ameri- 
can tour of our own opera company. Each succeeding season 
we will revive a different opera for the tour—doubtless Boris, 
Mefistofele, Faust, Don Quixote and others.” 

No other names than that of Hidalgo have been mentioned 
so far for the cast surrounding Chaliapin for next season, 
but others are expected to be added to the roster shortly. 

He is speeding east on his concert tour, which will include 

a half dozen Florida cities this month, and will then return 
for a final cycle of performances at the Metropolitan Opera. 
He will then complete the selection of the cast for his com- 
pany for next season in collaboration with Mr. Hurok and 
his associates in the Universal Artists, Inc. In summer 
Chaliapin will go to Australia to make his first tour in 
recitals in that continent, returning to America to open his 
Barber of Seville tour about November 1. 


Busy Season for William Simmons 


William Simmons, the well known American concert bari- 
tone, is enjoying a busy season, Among his important en- 
gagements have been the following: Society of American 
Music Optimists, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, October 29; 
Artistic Mornings, Hotel Plaza, under the direction of 





WIL L TAM SIMMONS. 


Andres De Segurola, November 5; Monday Musical Club 
of Englewood, N. November 30; Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, 3: €., December HH; Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, De- 
cember 20; Atwater-Kent Radio Hour, December 20; League 
of Composers, the New York Philharmonic Orc hestra, under 
the direction of Willem Mengelberg, December 29; Bridge- 
port, Conn., January 12; Greenwich, Conn., January 30; 
Woman's Club, Hartford, Conn., February 1; recital, Kings- 
ton, N. Y., February 5; recital, Portland, Me., February 7. 
Mr. Simmons teaches a "large class of pupils. 


Toscanini Back Next Year 


It is announced that Arturo Toscanini, who has been guest 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra for the past three 
weeks, has agreed to return to New York for a like number 
of performances during January and February of 1927. 
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Musically speaking the 


year 


1926 


could not have been ushered in more auspiciously than it was 


with the fine program by the 
chestra, under the direction of Henri Verbrugghen, 
occasion of its seventh regular subscription concert, 


Minneapolis Symphony 
on the 
January 


Or 


1. A lucid performance of Mozart's Magic Flute overture 
opened proceedings and was followed by Schoenberg’s Verk 


laerte 


Nacht for string orchestra. 


This work, 


which 


had 


made such a deep impression on its first performance at the 


fifth cone 
pressed desire to hear it again. 


ert, was 


repeated as a consequence of a widely ex 
This second hearing, 


work being given a still finer rendition than at its first per 


formance, 
and also assisted towards the 
harmonic and contrapuntal complexities of 


greatly 


the 


the 


intensified the impression hitherto created, 
better understanding of 
score \ 


the 


brilliant performance of Liszt's Les Preludes concluded the 
first section of the program, the second part of which was 
given over to Rudolph Ganz who, with a masterful p ‘rform 


of 


ance 


evoked great enthusiasm. 


the Tschai 


kowsky B flat 


minor 
Ripe musicianship, sovereign key 


pl ano concerto, 


board mastery, and withal great, simplicity made _ Ganz’ 


performa 


nee 


a memorable 


achievement. 


Ovation 


ollowed 


ovation and Mr. Ganz had to appear on the stage many times 


to bow, besides 
The eighth symphony concert, 
delightful performance of He aydn's symphony, L 


minor. 


From the 


The novelty 


Northland, 
as a foremost American composer of the day 
enjoyed by the audience. 


of the 
which clearly 


program 


Marche 


cluded the first part of the program. 


Joyeuse 


adding three extra piano numbers. 
January 8, 


‘Ours, in ( 


was Sowerby's 


by Chabrier con 


After the 


E frem Zimbalist sac the G Hlazounc iff violin concerto in 


opened with a 
suite, 
demonstrated its author 


It was greatly 


intermission 


\ 





31 


adding 


minor, having great success with the audience and 
several encores. 

The eleventh “Pop” January 3, brought Thomas’ 
overture to Raymond, Widor’s serenade in B flat, Moussorg 
sky’s prelude to Khowantchina, and a magnificent perform 
ance of the prelude and Liebestod from Wagner's Tristan 
and Isolde. The soloist was W. Scott Woodworth who, 
spite the fact that he is not a professional musician, proved 
himself a splendid Minneapolis singer, being the | 
of a powertul baritone voice of fine quality and even regis 
ters. 

The twelfth Popular program by the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, on January 
10, opened with a fine performance of Wagner's Rienzi over 


concert, 


cle 


OS SESSSOT 


ture. The ballet music from Gounod’s Faust was the other 
purely orchestra number on the program. Dallmeyer Rus 
sell was the assisting soloist. He gave a good account of 
himself in Saint-Saens’ piano concerto No, 4, in C minor, 
and by way of encore added the Scarlatti Pastorale. Three 
choruses from Mandel’s Messiah, which concluded the con 


cert, were sung in telling fashion by the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Chorus, giving pleasing variety to the program 
Henri Verbrugghen, who ts just rounding out his third 
successful year as conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, has been unanimously re-elected by the 
tra's board of directors for another term of three 
Mr. Verbrugghen’s many friends are highly pleased with this 
culmination of his first Minneapolis engagement and rest 
assured that the orchestra will go on steadily improving even 
during the last three years GS 


orches 
years 


as it has done 


in 1927 
pianist, that 
two years 


Gieseking to Return to America 


Gieseking, 
for 


has been the success of 


Wagner has renewed his contract 


So great 
Charles L 


Mr. Gieseking will return to America on January 15, 1927, 
for twelve weeks. Before returning to Europe he will give 
one more New York recital, on March 2 at Carnegie Hall 
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TO SING OR NOT TO SING 


Book on Voice Culture 


Suggestions and Exercises for Voice, Hygiene of Voice and Body. 
Dietetics for Singers. 


By JAMES MASSELL 


Voice Specialist 


43 W. 93rd St., New York City 
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Management: Mr. Fay Leone Faurote 


Announcing a Series of Three 


TOWN HALL 


Piaxoforte Recitals at 


113 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





WINIFRED 


YOUNG 


Assisting artists: 


Carleton Sprague Smith, 


Prices 50c to $2.20. 


Lynnwood Farnam, 


CORNISH 


Tickets on sale at Box Office. 


Afternoon, Feb. 13th 
Feb. 23rd, 
Mar. 6th 


Saturday 


Tuesday Evening, Bach Program 


Saturday Afternoon, 


Dorothy Brewster Comstock, Violinist 


and a String Quartet 


organist; 
flutist; 


Telephone Bryant 9447, 
677 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NOW BOOKING :: Season 1926-27 


Address THE MARMEINS 
1730 Broadway, New York City 


Tel. Circle 2131 


March 27th 





Re-engaged Two Performances 
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New OR Feprvuary 11, 1926 No 


been used by 


Music has 
flame Could it 


a scientist to put out a 
have been light music ? 


you that hurts, 
friends. 


about 


what the critics say 
ot it brought by 


It isn’t 

but the report your 
hor 

Henry Ford has taken to patronizing aged fiddlers 
of dance music And yet he has been accused of 
lacking an understanding of art. 

“What Are We to Do With Our Criminals?” asks 
title. As they are used to steé aling, why 


if them composers of popular music 


a magazin 
not make 
lhe Manchester (lingland) Daily Despatch asks: 
‘To what state is musical appreciation declining in 
Manchester Vell, to what state is it declining? 
Charta established many human rights, 
but overlooked those of the prompt and 
patient opera-lovers at the Metropolitan, who are 
trampeled upon and otherwise disturbed by the late 
and early leavers. 


Magna 
certainly 


arrivals 
Didi 


With every normal musical person of fair age, 
there has been a time when he considered Tschaikow- 
Liszt, Puccini, and Verdi wonderful above all 
things; and another period when the same adoration 
went to Bach, Beethoven, Wagner and Brahms. And 
there it probably has remained. 


sky, 


Aiicebinks 

lhe Manchester Guardian takes a novel way of 
putting things, not flattering to the high brow com- 
“To compose the numbers for a 
musical play is hard work, and demands an inventive 
power rare in musicians. Hence the scarcity of good 
fox-trots and the over-production, at any time of the 
year, in the field of fugue and double-fugue.” 


poser It says: 


‘Any parodied representation of this composition 
is strictly prohibited.” This line stands under the 
copyright notice of a compdésition recently published 
in New York. It may be used on many compositions 
as a part of the copyright restrictions, but it has 
come to our attention only on this one piece. Its use 
is, to say the least of it, significant. It points plain- 
ly to the musical habits of our times, and shows, as 
well as anything could, that j jazz is really a caricature 
or parody. Presumably it is felt that such parody 
injures the sale of the original. One would suppose 


MUSICAL COURIER 

that it would have just the opposite effect, but no 
doubt the publishers know best and judge results 
from actual experience. The next step will be for 
public men to patent their features and hang a sign 
on them, “no caricatures allowed.” 

Last Saturday evening Mme. Charles Cahier fin 
ished the series of four New York recitals which she 
has given this winter. Her programs were extremely 
interesting, showing that Mme Cahier is not only a 
singer of most unusual ability, but also a musician 
of taste and fine judgment. They will be reprinted 
in full in an eatly issue of the MusicaL Courier as 
examples of high art in program making. 

—_ <> - 

The Metropolitan, in putting on John Alden Car- 
penter’s jazzy ballet, The Skyscrapers, has had the 
good sense to go outside its own personnel, and get its 
solo dancers and a dancing director from farther up 
Broadway in the musical comedy belt. It was high 
time that something modern should creep into ballet 
at our great opera house, which up to the present 
appears to linger under the impression that the ballet 
reached its height about 1830 and stayed there ever 
since. 

The supposed advertising value of the radio got 
quite a sethack the other day when Roxy and His 
Gang appeared in Washington to provide funds for 
the National Sanatorium for Tuberculous Children, 
at Albuquerque, N. M. According to a press report, 
“both concerts failed to cover incidental expenses.” 
Yet Roxy is generally reported to be one of the most 
popular of radio entertainers. One would have 
thought But what does it matter what one 
would have thought. The fact remains that “both 
concerts failed to cover incidental expenses.” 

When Tosca Jeritza stabbed Scarpia Scotti the 
other night at the Metropolitan, he fell so hard that 
he dislodged that beautiful white wig, which fell off, 
spoiling, it must be admitted, the effect of the climax, 
as it aroused the risibilities of the audience. When 
one stops to think of it, however, it-might have been 
accounted a perfectly legitimate piece of stage busi- 

ness, and an effective one at that, for there is no pre 

tense about the wig being Scarpia’s own hair; all the 
upper classes in his day wore wigs. But when Uncle 
Toni’s rather sparse locks suddenly and unexpectedly 
peeped out, it was too much for the gravity of the 
audience. , 

Joplin, Missouri, does not lack for boosters. One 
of them is J. W. McMillan, who carries nothing but 
“the best in things musical” in his Main Street store. 
We had a letter from him. “J. W. McMillan,” 
says, “is conducting a fiddlers’ contest in this great 
region called ‘The Land of a Million Smiles,’ where 
the grandeur is not excelled by any spot on God’s 
green earth. The natural scenery of mountains, hills, 
fishing and streams, furnishes the greatest inspiration 
in the world. Who can play the old fashioned music 
any better than the ‘Ozark Hill Billie?’ Over fifty 
fiddlers registered in this contest. Over 6,000 tickets 


sold.”” Hooray! 


-o————— 
A New Yorker writes the Musicat Courter as 
follows: “As a reader of your magazine will you 
let me have the names of the foremost teachers 
of acting and dramatic art in New York City? Who 
is the greatest teacher known in the world of acting 
and dramatic art? The price he or she may charge is 
of very little consequence to me as | can even pay 
$100 per hour for a lesson.” This person is obvious- 
ly spoofing us, or the teachers, or both. We are re- 
plying that we are high class teachers of comedy our- 
selves and the $100 per hour will be quite welcome. 
We are sure our services are worth it. (Name on 
request to any teacher of acting and dramatic art 
who can teach a hundred dollars’ worth in an hour. ) 


A marvelous sound was the richness, warmth and 
body of the tone produced by the Associated Glee 
Club’s tremendous chorus of nearly twelve hundred 
men at the concert last Saturday. The singing, too, 
had astonishing precision and niceties considering the 
size of the chorus, the tips of which must have been 
nearly three hundred feet apart. But if the A. G. C. 
is to carry out what is announced as its primary pur- 
pose, “To create a greatly increased interest in good 
music,” it has got to offer a better program than it 
did this time. Of the sixteen choral numbers, nine 
were arrangements of various things not intended 
originally for male chorus, and one or two of them 
had no business at all on the program. Even the 
prize number selected for the competition between the 
clubs was an arrangement of an old song. “Good 
music” didn’t average more than 45 per cent. at the 
utmost all day long. 
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News Gatherers 

Mark Twain, in his Autobiography, remarks 
that he believes that the trade of critic, in litera- 
ture, music, and the drama, is the most degraded 
of all trades, and that it has no real value— 
certainly no large value. But, he adds, it is the 
will of God that we must have critics, and mis- 
sionaries, and congressmen, and humorists, and 
we must bear the burden. So one does not 
know whether he is joking or not. He says a lot 
more things about critics in general, as a breed, 
and critics in particular, his chief grievance be- 
ing, apparently, the fact that some of the things 
the critics said of him stuck so fast he could 
never quite get rid of them. 

But what he said, jokingly or not, is well worth 
thinking about. Critics are such queer animals. 
They seem so generally more concerned with 
smartness than truth, and so very slightly inter- 
ested in progress. What the public reads criti- 
cism for is always (probably) to find out whether 
a book, a piece of music, or a theatrical perform- 
ance is worth spending money on or not, but the 
critics wrap their thoughts (if they have any) up 
in intricate tangles of words that leave no very 
definite impression on the mind of the reader. 

Yes, indeed! Critics sure are critters of curi- 
ous mould. But if they are curious, the dear 
public is still “‘curious-er.”. The dear public 
listens to the critics if the critics agree with it. 
If the critics do not agree with it, it disregards 
them and their opinions utterly. 

The fact is, that the public really considers 
critics in the light of news-gatherers, reporters 
like other newspaper reporters. Now there is 
nothing more important than a good reporter, 
and never has been. The reporters have given 
us all we know of the world and its doings since 
Eve baked the original apple dumpling, the little 
dump that dumped Adam out of paradise. The 
reporters have been historians on wood, stone, 
parchment, bronze and news print, and are still 
doing it valiantly. 

But the good reporter never expresses opin- 
ions of his own. Therein lies his whole value. 
The moment the reporter lets his own thoughts, 
ideas and prejudices trickle into his news items 
he ceases to be worth anything as a reporter. 
And there is where the critics err. Instead of 
reporting doings they preach to the doers. They 
are paternal. They spank the artists they don’t 
like and make the spanking public. 

The other day we read a long criticism—al- 
most a column—of a new play which bid fair to 
prove of interest. At the end of all that reading 
we had but one worth-while fact. ‘The audi- 
ence applauded heartily.” That was just the one 
thing that meant anything to us. The rest was 
merely the private opinion of the critic. We 
seemed to feel that he was against the play be- 
cause in some way it offended his art ideals, and 
that he had a good time in spite of himself. But 
we were not in the least interested in his art 
ideals. All we wanted to know was whether he 
and the rest of the audience had a good time. 


And that is, after all, what the public wants 
to know. It is all nonsense for these Hanslicks 
to set themselves up as critics of the public 
taste. They should try their best to feel as the 
public feels and to report the public verdict. 
They are very much in the position, when their 
opinions differ from the opinions of the public, 
of the court reporter who would come forward 
with the statement that the jury found the pris- 
oner guilty but that he, the reporter, thought him 
innocent. Still more often are they in the posi- 
tion of the court reporter who would say that he 
thought the prisoner innocent, without giving the 
verdict of the jury at all. 

The public, individually, takes the word of 
any chance acquaintance sooner than that of the 
critics. Jones tells:Smith the show is good, and 
Smith passes the news on to Brown. It becomes 
a matter of “I hear that,” and then the newspa- 
pers. take up the song in their advertising col- 
umns and the whole world gets the common 
verdict. The common verdict, not the verdict 
of the critics. The critics are useful when they 
hit it right, because they tell the public why it 
likes the show. Their remarks are analytical. 
They have gradually built up an understanding 
of the elements of success, but when their scien- 
tific formulas go contrary to what the public 
recognizes as fact, their criticisms fall flat, and 
it is quite right that they should. 

When one thinks how useful the critics might 
be if they would only be news gatherers, pure and 
simple, one feels like lecturing the critics. 
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VARIATIONS 


A communication asks us why Bach’s Chaconne 
is spoken of occasionally as Ciaconna instead of 
Ciaccona. 

There has been a long standing difference of opin- 
ion regarding the correct spelling of the word, but 
no authoritative evidence exists to show conclusively 
whether there are two c’s and one n in the word, or 
one cand two n’s. The French spelling is Chaconne, 
and it is the name by which Bach’s work is gener- 
ally known. Some books give the Italian spelling as 
ciaconne, but in the official year book of the Naples 
Conservatory it is called ciaconna. Grove says that 
the name is probably of Spanish origin. At any 
rate, there is a Spanish word chacona, which comes 
originally from the Basque chocuna, meaning 
“pretty.” Here we have seven distinct spellings, 
and it would be an erudite and bold orthographist 
indeed who unerringly could point out the correct 
one. His own to each, as the old Roman said, and 
may we all be happy. 

The present writer prefers the title Chaconne, 
but he always has considered it a misnomer for one 
of the noblest and most touching pieces on music 
ever penned. The Chaconne was originally a slow 
Spanish dance (now obsolete) in 3-4 time, and 
later developed into a form for variations built on a 
ground bass of eight measures. (This is all the mu- 
sical history we ever learned at the Berlin Royal 
High School of Music!) 

It seems odd to connect the austere purity and 
exalted spirit of Bach’s Chaconne with any sort of 
dance, no matter how obsolete or how slow. In the 
Chaconne, for the real connoisseur of Bach there is 
revealed the very quintessence of his genius—spon- 
taneous melody, extreme simplicity and directness of 
expression, inexhaustible fertility of counterpoint, 
religious adhesion to form and uncompromising ex- 
clusion of everything not musically related or inter- 
related to the basic subject. 

It is surprising, at the least, to think that such 
musicians as Mendelssohn, Schumann, Reinecke, 
Wilhelmj and others, should have undertaken to mar 
the severe and stately beauty of the Bach Chaconne 
by underscoring it with a piano accompaniment. 
IXven Brahms and Busoni were not so venturesome 
when they transcribed the Chaconne for the piano. 
The Brahms piano arrangement is for the left hand 
alone, and makes an excellent etude, but reproduces 
neither the color nor the contour—to say nothing 
of the effect—of the violin original. The late Prof. 
Dr. Jedliczka once hit on an excellent simile when 
he was trying to characterize the “mellowness” of 
the Bach Chaconne, and said: “It is the Indian 
summer of Bach’s genius.”  Jedliczka had spent 
one summer and autumn in America, and he never 
tired of telling about our serene October glories. 

On some days, this chronicler would rather hear 
the Bach Chaconne than any symphony or opera ever 
written; but our Bach fiddler must have a tenuous 
tone and crafty, clever fingers. And, moreover, 
we would rather hear Bach played than expounded, 
and the more pedantic the performance the less there 
is of the Bach we like. Of all the Chaconne per- 
formances we have heard, we preferred those by 
Carl Flesch and Arthur Hartmann. (The latter had 
written a great essay on the composition. ) 

| nd 

Recently a business house rewarded one of its 
employees for having been punctual for twenty-five 
years. To our mind, that is a negligible virtue, if 
it is a virtue at all; the duty of kings, no doubt, but 
a frightful affliction for the rest of the human race. 
Punctuality indicates a dulled, ‘mechanical mind, 
dearth of imagination, and distinet lack of moral 
courage and physical daring. We love to be late 
for the pure enjoyment of bruising the spirit of the 
punctualists, and contemplating their sense of out- 
raged self-regard. The only respect we have for 
time is in a musical performance. And, of course, 
concerts should commence on the dot, as advertised, 
so that we could be enabled to figure accurately how 
long after the beginning it would be safe to arrive. 

| a 


In our student and salad days (more study than 
salad) the outstanding Chaconne interpretations 
were considered to be those by Joachim and Heer- 
mann. We heard both, and thought Heermann’s 
the better. On the whole, however, we did not care 
for the rigid, old fashioned German way of reading 
the Chaconne. All the Bach violin music requires a 
facile and devitalized bow arm, a thing which was 
unknown in those days in Germany. It was only 
after the German singers had been taught by for- 
cigners to sing Wagner instead of shouting him, 
that the German violinists began to imitate the Bel- 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


gian and French players, by revealing the inside of 
3ach’s music without actually sawing it in two. 

Give us the Chaconne, one or two other move- 
ments from the violin sonatas, the slow movement 
from the concerto for two violins, and the A minor 
organ fugue, and the pedants can have all the rest 
of Bach, including his B minor mass, the St. John 
and St. Matthew Passions, the Christmas Cantata, 
and that evil intentioned volume known as the Well 
Tempered Clavichord. 

nr ee 

From the Kansas City Star of January 17, 1926: 

“Ah,” said a dear lady at the tea given by Pro-Musica 
for Albert Spalding and Andre Benoist, “how Spalding has 
grown artistically.” 

“You are mistaken, madame,” said Mr. Benoist, to whom 
the remark was addressed. _ ’ 

“How can you say that?” said the 
emphasis on the “can.” 

“It is you who grows, madame,” 

td 


“Beethoven is like the Bible,” the late Rafael 
Joseffy used to say, “because you may interpret both 
as you like.” 


woman, with the 


said Benoist. 


a ee 

The Oklahoman, of Oklahoma City, is one of the 
few American daily papers to put musical news and 
concert reports on its front page and in its editorial 
columns. This is mentioned not because it is so 
appropriate, but because it is so rare. (Other oil 
centers and certain musical metropolises, please 
copy.) 

nr ese 

Some remarks on radio, from the Morning Tele 
graph of January 23, are not without timely and hu 
morous interest : 

A publicity blurb sent out by a radio station says, “The 
works of Bandel and Bach were presented...” I don't 
recall any lyric writer named Bandel along Saxaphone 
Strasse. If Bach is Johann Sebastian Bach, presenting his 
works would establish a world’s record for continuous broad 
casting. 

Another radio station is broadcasting two-minute lessons 
on “Words Often Mispronounced.” Among those words it 
might include names of foreign composers and their works 
as interpreted by 100 per cent. American announcers. 

A nervous singer handed the announcer a slip of paper on 
which her selections were listed. 

“Please pronounce these names as correctly as you can,” 
she admonished. 

“My French is as good as yours,” the announcer told her, 
politely. He turned to the microphone. 

“T wish to annouuce Madame Gazzazza, the well known 
vocalist, who will sing as her first number a Bohemian song 
by Divorce-shack.” 

ere 

The New York Symphony Orchestra broadcasting 
across the ocean evidently moved M. B. TI. to com- 
municate: “The other evening I managed to hear 
the Madrid Symphony Orchestra on my powerful 
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distance radio. The thrill of the experience was 
spoiled, however, because the second oboe player 
breathed audibly between phrases, and one of the 
violinists broke a string in the middle of an im- 
portant fortissimo.” 
Ree 
“String Beans Now Sell as a Luxury,” headlines 
the New York Times of January 31. Whoever 
thought that string beans would some day resemble 
grand opera? 
a 
Terrible news comes via the Telegram-Mail, Janu 


ary 22, which remarks: “Nothing is perfect. Even 
when static is eliminated the announcers will re 
main.” 
nr PF 
Then there is The World (January 22) with its 


suggestion in F, P. A.’s column: “Again Miss Ethel 
Leginska has failed to appear at a scheduled recital 
and the project has revived to name in her honor a 
vanishing cream.” 

nere ‘ 

Lawrence Gilman recalls a remark which the elder 
Henry James made about ‘Tennyson, but it fits with 
remarkable aptness also some composers we know 
“Tennyson commanded a style and a music adequate, 
we may think, for the great poems which he nevet 
wrote.” 

eS -@ & 

The recent cold spell began when someone asked 
Toscanini whether he intended to return to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

ne 

A plea for Dutch art was made the other eve 
ning at the Hotel Astor dinner of the Holland So 
ciety. There is no lack of Dutch art in New York 
what with Mengelberg coming here every season to 
conduct. : 

3 2 @ 

The ery comes from English musicians that they 
barely can make a living in their own land. On the 
other hand, recently published statistics show that 
$105,000,000 was spent last year by 7,000,000 women 
in the British Isles, for having their hair bobbed 


The remedy is simple. The musicians should be 
come barbers. 
ev Fr FF 
The best thing about the Chinese war is that 
over there they do not teach their soldiers com 
munity singing. 
n Rm 
Personally we are strongly in favor of the pro 


jected new Metropolitan Opera House, because for 
a long while to come it would prevent anyone from 
saying: “You should have thirty-eight 
years ago and heard the great cast they had in Aida.” 
rv Fr PF 

Now that European and American concerts are 
being broadcast across the seas, we are leaving fot 
Paris on the Olympic, in order to hear some New 
York concerts. LEONARD LIEBLING 
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ROSENTHAL’S RANDOM REFLECTIONS 


When Moriz Rosenthal was in Paris a while ago 
I spent many hours in his company on several occa- 
sions and made notes of his remarks and comments 
on matters relating to music. 

The German poet Heine and the Polish composer 
Chopin are two men of genius he never ceases to 
praise. He knew, of course, that both of them lived 
most of their lives in Paris and are buried here. Fle 
had visited their tombs once, but had turned so often 
to the few little volumes which contain the produc 
tions of their genius that he knew them all by heart 
from cover to cover. I spoke of an article | wrote on 
Heine for the Musica, Courter more than a year 
ago, and he asked me if I had noticed that whenever 
Heine wrote about Liszt he always mingled a little 
irony and criticism with the praise. Heine never had 
anything but reverence and poetic enthusiasm for 
Chopin. He had the sure instinct to detect the flaws 
and patches in Liszt’s shining armor, and he placed 
him exactly where the world now places him, that is, 
below Chopin as a musical genius. In the days of 
Liszt’s unbounded prestige Heine did a bold thing 
in ranking the comparatively obscure piano teacher 
Chopin above him. 

Our conversation turned to Chopin’s mazurkas and 
I said that as a music critic hearing very many pian- 
ists I thought on the whole the mazurkas were worse 
plaved than any of Chopin’s other works. Rosenthal 
considers them the most thoroughly Polish of the 
Chopin compositions and therefore temperamentally 
at variance with the mind and heart of many great 
pianists. He said Liszt did not understand the 
mazurkas of Chopin and found them the least im- 
portant of his works. Rosenthal does not agree with 
Liszt at all. “In fact,” said he, “I would rather 
have composed four of the mazurkas I could select 
than have written the four symphonies of Brahms.” 


I do not know which are the four favorite mazur 
kas of Chopin in the estimation of Rosenthal, but | 
am conscious of the fact that they have outlived the 
four tremendous operas by Meyerbeer which domi 
nated the musical world of Paris in the days of 
Chopin. 

Rosenthal does not think very highly of the piano 
He stigmatized the Varia 
tions “staccato variations.” They are 
only serious when compared with Kalbrenner, 
Moscheles, Pixis, Herz and other popular pianists of 
the day. They are far from reaching the level of 
Beethoven's C minor variations. “Yes; Mendelssohn 
was a great musician—a very great musician—proba 
bly the last of the great epoch of the classical mas 
ters. But behind the great musician Mendelssohiy 
we often see a small personality.” 

Rosenthal a biting wit and he 
fun of some of his critics. He congratulated me on 
being enough of a musician not to write about the 
valses of say that the eroticism in 
Palestrina was unduly exaggerated 

Of a certain famous pianist he said that his su 
cess at present was only because he played so badly 
IXverybody said: “What? Does Blanko-Blankavitski 
play wrong notes by the handful? I must go and 
hear him.” Rosenthal opined that if B. B. played 
correctly for a season his career would be finished : 
for no one would have the curiosity to go and heat 
him. 

Rosenthal plays very little of Rubinstein’s music, 
but has a great admiration for the Valse Caprice h 
played at the end of the second recital. 

“Rubinstein had a splendid supply of melodies at 
But,” said he, “They must 
cause the harmonies which encase them are like ver 
poor chemical preservatives for fine fruit. i be 
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Sérieuse as 
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In a chapter headed Must Mode rh Society 
this young writer put his finger real troub!e 
with modern musical life—the virtual extermination 
intelligent amateur, who was the employer 

‘public’ of the musician in bygone 
turies. Modern democracy has nothing with which 
to replace this important factor of the classical period, 
abyss which lies between the composer and 
his public obviously bars the a healthy prog 
ress of the art The trouble, is not that 
composers write for money but that they don’t. They 
write for a problematical acceptance of their wares 
by an uneducated mass to whose tastes they disdain 
to pander, whereas their predecessors wrote for mu 
ically educated who paid spot 
nothing paralyzing to musical invention in 
for money so long as the com 
ted to lower his own standard of 
proce 3s.” 


and 
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ot the 
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with this thought is, who will 
ulmit to “lesser man?” As for the “musical 
requirements” of the generation, they are filled by 
Nevertheless, | am inclined to 
that “our best music today 
represents not our civilization but the taste of an 
infinitesimal and his question of “how 
long should or can any democratic civilization sup 
art better than itself?” is certainly well put. 
+ om + 
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There is much to be said for Mr. Toye’s inter 
pretation of domicile as a question not of race, but 
habitation and language. But his condemnation of 
the cosmopolitan who has “no root in the soil” surely 
a confusion of the with the “means 
Even if this means—the idiom 
“savors of the soil,” as the favorite expression is, the 
thought which it expresses must be universal in or- 
der to lay any claim to greatness. To label Wagner 
a nat-onalist is to me a mistake from every point of 
view 
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of conveyance.” 
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The real “nationalists” to me are the—usual sec- 


*The Well-Tempered Musician, by Francis Toye (London, Methuen 


& Co., Ltd.) 
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ond or third rank—composers who, though popular 
in their own country, fail to find universal response 

composers like Mahler, Elgar, Massenet and Sme- 
tana, Sibelius and Grieg. (This despite Moussorg- 
sky, whose “nationalism” may in time prove as elu- 
sive as that of Wagner. ) 

+ x * 

There are splendid words on the performance of 
music in a chapter devoted to that subject : 

“There is no surer method of decreasing the num- 
bers of an audience than an unbroken series of dull, 
‘adequate’ performances; while one performance of 
the first class, full of vitality and imagination, often 
kindles a spark of enthusiasm that defies the ex- 
tinguishing dozen really bad inter- 
pre tations.” 

Answering the question of why no international 
“stars” of the front rank are produced in the British 
(he might almost have added America), he 


capacity of a 


Isles 
says: 
“It is because a sense of that vague but none the 
less definite quality known as ‘style’ is so frequently 
absent in our performers, and because the public 
are not exacting enough to insist on the standard re- 
quisite to international fame. Consequently 
these artists, admirable and wholly excellent as they 
are, never seem to cross the mysterious line which 
marks the frontier between the Republic of First- 
Class Talent and the Kingdom of First-Class Genius. 
Nor, to descend to a less exalted level, can a nation 
expect to produce a Frieda Hempel or an I[vogtin 
when it is completely satisfied with a Clara Butt.” 
ee ee 
But when Mr. Toye says of America that “or- 
chestral and indeed other performances are immeas- 
urably superior in the United States, while programs 
are more interesting in England,” he should bring 
his information up to date. His assertion that “‘there 
is no American composition comparable 
with the English, either in vitality or in originality,” 
will no doubt evoke protest from those who do not 
draw that rigid line between “music” and “popular 
music” which Mr. Toye himself wants broken down. 
CIS. 


school of 


a Tone 
WHAT’S THE MATTERP 

What's the matter with the music business abroad ? 
From what correspondents write, the situation of 
concert and opera enterprises there is decidedly worse 
than here. In the same batch of mail which con- 
tained a complaint in Leipsic that concert business 
there was absolutely unprofitable to the concert-giver, 
there was a report from Neville Cardus, the Musicar 
CouRIER correspondent in Manchester, England, who 
writes : 

The musical situation in Manchester at the moment is 
indeed a little perplexing. In activity it is far ahead of any 
town in England, outside of London. We have the coun- 
try’s finest orchestra—the famous Hallé. We have a con- 
stant supply of great chamber music, and this last ought 
to be a guarantee of high musical culture and conscience. 
Yet, to tell the truth, music in Manchester just now is 
losing money. The British National Opera Company’s visit 
of three weeks found them very much out of pocket. Man- 
chester got its reputation in English musical life before the 
war—when its population had a strongish German admix- 
ture. Is the place living today on its past musically, and 
rather beyond its means? The town seems conservative in 
those musical enthusiasms it may definitely be said to 
possess. Schonberg is merely a name here ; and as much be 
said of the later Stravinsky, Prokofieff, M: alipiero, Mahler 
and Milhaud. The London String Quartet was to have 
given the whole of the Beethoven quartets in a week's season 
here in November, but the scheme had to be abandoned. 
Only some half-a-dozen tickets were subscribed for in ad- 
vance ! 


BEHIND THE BAR 

Here, according to the veteran bartender who has 
seen thirty years of service at Queen’s Hall, London, 
is the alcoholic rating of certain standard composers, 
judged by the public demand at a concert of their 
wi orks : 
Wagner ; 
(Fifteen times as ‘much as called for by a mixed program. 1) 
Strauss, Johann 
Strauss, Richard ... 
Mendelssohn . 

(Not mixed, 
Mozart 


Beer and w hiskey 
however. ) 
.Practically total abstinence 
Which, of course, will prove to friends of the Anti- 
Saloon League that Wolfgang Amadeus is the king of 
all composers. 


sy Seen 
PUCCINIS TURANDOT 

One learns the story of the Puccini opera, Turan- 
dot, which is to be produced at La Scala at the end 
of the present season. Turandot is a beautiful Chi- 
nese princess. There are many aspirants for her 
hand, but she refuses to choose a husband. To win 
her a wooer must solve three riddles which she pro- 
pounds. If he does not succeed, he must die. Calaf, 
a young prince, tries his lot and successfully solves 
the riddle. Thereupon he gives her a chance to escape 
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her fate and offers to set her free, if she will solve 
one riddle which he proposes. She does so, with the 
aid of a slave, but is so overgome with pity at his 
grief at her success that she marries him after all. 
At first thought it seems more like material for one 
of Aunt Annie’s bedtime stories than for an opera. 


“TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC” 
Under the above heading the following announce- 
ment was published by the American Conservatory of 
Music of Chicago in the program of its mid-winter 
concert, which was given at Orchestra Hall on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1926: 


One of the outstanding features characteristic of the 
American Conservatory is the extraordinarily large attend- 
ance of talented students which represents almost every 
State of the Union, The result has been a high standard 
of scholarship and unusual proficiency in both theoretical 
and applied music. 

This has been emphatically demonstrated by the 
results of the All-Chicago contests held annually under 
the auspices of the Society of American Musicians. This 
season the highest honor in organ playing was awarded 
to Mrs. Helen Searles Westbrook, and that in singing to 
George Garner. Both will appear in one of the regular 
Popular Concerts of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Frederick Stock. 

It has always been the policy of this institution to aid 
worthy students with sel and deed in their striving for 
a successful musical career. To this end the Conservatory 
has arranged numerous recitals and concerts where stu- 
dents are accorded the privilege of appearing © before 
audiences. 

In order to extend to the large 
opportunities for orchestral appearances, the management, 
in addition to the annual Commencement Concert at the 
Auditorium, provided a Mid-Winter Concert at Orchestra 
Hall. The orchestra in both concerts consists of mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The young 
artists appearing on this occasion were selected by a board 
of prominent musicians not connected with the Con- 
servatory. 

In addition to the above, students are extended opportu- 
nities to take part in the concerts of the American Con- 
servatory Orchestra, a splendid organization of more than 
seventy members under the direction of Herbert Butler. 

The annual examinations and public contests for the 
Commencement Concert appearance will take place during 
the month of May. 

The American Conservatory, of which John J. 
Hattstaedt is president, is one of the most conserva- 
tive yet progressive schools in the land. President 
Hattstaedt and his associates always issue statements 
that are dignified and truthful, and the above an- 
nouncement reflects the spirit of the institution, which 
has been built on a solid foundation by John J. Hatt- 
staedt, and which has grown with the city ef Chicago 
by leaps and bounds. 


final 


number of artist-pupils 


The mid-winter concert given at Orchestra Hall 
showed unquestionably the high standard of this 
school, as finer talent among students has not come 
to the notice of this writer this season. The concert 
is reviewed at length in the Chicago letter of this 
issue. 

—_e——— 


MUSICASTERS 

Says Francis Toye, English writer, in his new 
book, The Well-Tempered Musician, “our best music 
today represents not our civilization but the taste of 
an infinitesimal minority,” which may be true, indeed, 
Mr. Toye will only tell us what “our best music 
today” is. With every good wish in the world to do 
so, hanged if we can think of a single name among the 
men of today which ever seems likely to be em- 
blazoned permanently upon the honor roll of music. 
This excludes Richard Strauss, who won his right 
long ago. Possibly one or two of the earlier Stravin- 
sky works will pull him through. There were hopes 
of young Hindemith, who turns out, however, to be a 
mere facile chatterer. Honegger still gives consider- 
able promise. There looked like a promising English 
school a few years ago, but the promise was not kept. 
Vaughn Williams still holds his head up with the 
London Symphony, but the others, including Holst, 
are by the peak. The young Italians, too, have not 
kept promises and the French—! Ravel still sur- 
vives, but he must be classified with the dead De- 
bussy and not with the “smart” and futile young- 
sters of today. A poetaster, says Webster, is a dab- 
bler in poetic art, and today, when it comes to com- 
position, there are nothing but musicasters! Aren’t 
all? This is a Cassandra-like lament, but alas! 

we are afraid it is true. 


MUSIC WEEK 

The circus is coming to town earlier than usual 
this spring. Not the regular one in Madison Square 
Garden, which will presumably be there around 
Easter time as usual, but a great big special circus 
de luxe under the auspices and for the benefit of the 
New York Music Week Association, which will 
begin at the 104th Field Artillery Armory on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, February 22, and run for two 
weeks. The fine work which the association is do- 
ing entitles it to hearty support for this venture. 
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What the National Music League Does 
February 2, 1920. 
To the Musical Courier: 

{n the MusicaL Courter of January 28 appeared an 
editorial in which you say that the great need ot the hour 
is “to furnish the graduates of educational institutions and 
other American musicians wherever educated with opportu- 
nity. At present the educated American musician has very 
iew, almost no opportunities, to do anything with his art. 
More and more Americans are to be educated, as they have 
been in the past—for that is one thing the American has 
never lacked—to be turned out to languish in studios for 
want of opportunities. 

This sounds like propaganda for the National Music 
League, and we rise and bow modestly. Thanks very much. 
It was for the express purpose of providing the educated 
musician with opportunity that the League was organized 
less than a year ago. We have no quarrel with any educa- 
tional institution. We feel that the educational problem is 
well taken care of, especially so now that the Juilliard Foun- 
dation has formulated a wide-reaching plan. But we are 
convinced that there should be somewhere a kind of clearing- 
house for the products of musical education. 

Every business man knows that it frequently costs as 
much or more to market a product as to manufacture it. 
In the musical world, talent maybe considered “raw 
material,” education may be compared to the manufacturing 
cost; what is to become of the finished product? Raw 
material (talent) exists in plenty; millions and more 
millions are given to education; but there is no selling 
department. Henry Ford may manufacture hundreds ot 
thousands of tin “Lizzies,” but if he has no sales depart- 
ment and dumps his finished product out in the back yard 
to rust and rot, what good is it? After the graduate of 
a conservatory has won all the free scholarships available, 
has been awarded all the available diplomas and _ prizes, 
has been sent to France, decorated with a gold medal and 
kissed on both cheeks, what then? Many of such “finished 
products” haven't money for New York debuts and the 
initial investment necessary to begin a booking campaign. 
It is not fair to blame the managers. How can they sell 
a product for which there is so little market? They must 
of necessity deal only with those who can pay the bills for 
the selling campaign, which is in the majority of cases not 
very successful, as the young artist can rarely command 
a fee large enough to make it worth the manager’ s while. 

To select the most promising of these “finished prod 
ucts” and to give them opportunities for public appearances 
at small fees is the work of The National Music League. 
We are not interested in exploiting mediocrity. Of the 
five hundred candidates heard by our Audition Committee, 
only about five percent are considered artists ready for the 
intense competition now existing in the musical world. 
None of these young artists can develop to full artist stat 
ure except by repeated public appearances. No great artist 
is made in a studio. You can't make a veteran in a train- 
ing camp. A premature metropolitan debut is sometimes 
as detrimental to a young artist as no public appearances 
at all. Some of the young artists are lacking in_ that 
indefinable spark of personality which is necessary for a 
successful public career, but an opportunity should be 
given to them to find this out. When we have helped any 
young musicians past this difficult period and have estab- 
lished them as artists with a real box-office value, we 
will give them our blessing and turn them over to an 
established manager. Others who fail to meet the acid 
test of repeated public performances are advised and 
helped to become teachers. Our object is not to increase 
indiscriminately the number of struggling concert virtuosi. 
An honorable and worth-while career in music may take 
other forms than that. 

The National Music League is not a camouflaged com 
mercial bureau, neither is it a charity. We do not believe 
in victimizing ‘the young artist by forcing him to play or 
sing for nothing, just for the “appearance.” All of our 
young artists are paid, be the fee ever so small. The 
League is incorporated, run on business-like lines, and all 
our dealings are open and above-board. The booking de- 
partment is in charge of the associate director, Mrs. Vera 
Bull Hull, well known in_ the managerial world. Mrs. 
Otto H. Kahn is president of the League, and our honorary 
vice-presidents are Messrs. Clarence Mackay, H. H. Flagler 
and Felix Warburg. Our funds are in the National City 
Bank, the vice-president of which, James H. Carter, is 
treasurer of the League. The executive committee con 
sists of Richard Aldrich, Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer 
and Mrs. Newbold Leroy Edgar. On the Artist Advisory 
Committee are Messrs. Walter Damrosch, Edward Johnson, 
John Powell, also Sophie Braslau, Hulda Lashanska, Gena 
Branscombe, and others. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) H. V. MiLtican, 


Director. 
More MacDowell 
869 Elsmere Place, New York. 
To the Editor: 

May I not take a trifle of your most valuable space to 
protest against the lack of MacDowell compositions on the 
programs of the pianists’ recitals so far this season. Some 
sixty artists have appeared, and only three have given us 
some of his numbers. Guy Maier played Nautilus for the 
children, Harold Henry played the Keltic Sonata, and Tom- 
ford Harris also included some of MacDowell’s compositions 
in his recent recital. 

On the other hand, some fifty-eight “modernist” names 
have appeared on programs thus far this season, Debussy’s 
name on at least twenty, and so on, until one gets weary 
wading through the list. It is surprising to me how some 
audiences take to this “novelty” atmosphere that seems to 
prevail only too often this season. Some of these recently 
written numbers appear to settle upon our musical listeners 
like an opiate. People at the concert halls are too good 
natured, being easily taken in by music that is inconse- 
quential. 

Do those who enjoy vital, living, beautiful melodies of 
Nature, and Love, that are free from sophistication, have 
to give in to the “modern sweetmeat?” Edward MacDowell’s 
compositions are of eternal enjoyment, and there is no reason 
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why we cannot hear more of his music. It is not enough 
that the artists who play his pieces over the radio (and they 
are very, very many) be heard but that the better known 
recitalists give up part of their program to America’s 
foremost composer. I B. 


Dr. Noble Called to Account 


To the Musical Courier: 

line long promised plan.of the Juilliard Musical Foun 
dation has at last been eo and while not surprising 
to those who have watched Dr. Noble’s course during th 
past tour years it is edifying. 

One outstanding feature of this plan is its utter indiffer- 
ence to the needs of poor young students. While Dr. Noble 
and his associates (whoever they may be) seem likely t 
be lapped in luxury in a mansion near lifth Avenue, 
prospective students will be required to pay for their tuition 
and provide for their own upkeep. As the tuition is to 
be supplied by “the best teachers in the world” it will 
doubtless be costly—even to the few fortunates who may 
win silly and futile scholarships offered by the Foundation 
and awarded by judges—agreeable to the trustees and sec 
retary of that institution. Clearly, therefore, the plan has 
been conceived, not in the interest of poor students, but 
for the benefit of the children of the rich. 

I can imagine nothing more cynical, more revolting, or 
more offensive to right-minded Americans than the sugges 
tion conveyed in a report of an interview with Dr. Noble 
and printed in the World that “if a student cannot provide 
his own food, shelter and clothing he is too poor to aspire 
to a musical career.” 

Another feature of the plan is its contemptuous and 
inane neglect of creative American musicians. Nothing is 
to be attempted, if I have not mis-read the published outline 
of the proposed scheme, for the encouragement of com 
posers, especially of opera, the publication of worthy 
American compositions, or the production of those works 
in concert rooms and theaters. No steps whatever are to 
be taken to aid in the organization of musical societies or 
opera companies. 

In a word, no outlets for American creative and inter 
pretative talent—perhaps genius—are even hinted at. 

The plan seems to have been devised chiefly for the 
benefit of a few teachers, the satisfaction of well-to-do 
students, and the despair of poor but promising and am 
hitious aspirants to musical careers. 

If the munificent gentleman who bequeathed thirteen or 
more millions to music in America knew what is to be 
done with his bequest, what would his feelings be? 

But the apathy of the public, the cowardice of musi 
cians who almost without exception seem afraid to defend 
their rights, and the omission of the daily newspapers 
(with a few honorable exceptions) to voice their views 
of the plan editorially, may enable Dr. Noble and the 
Juilliard trustees to do as they please, 

Why does no newspaper or review publish the full text 
of the late Mr. Juilliard’s will, every word of it, and so 
let us know what were the real intentions of the man 
who made it with the most public spirited motives? 

Faithfully, 
(Signed) CHartes Henry MELTZER 

P.S.—How many of those thirteen or more millions will 
have been accounted for if the plan goes into effect? And 
what of the interest presumably accumulated on the original 
capital ? 














I SEE THAT 


The students of the University of Pennsylvania will hear 
Charlotte Lund on February 11, in an opera recital 
of Samson and Delilah. 

James A. Devoe, Detroit impresario, and Frank W. Healey, 
San Francisco manager, were in town last week. 

Dr: W.. GC. Cari appeared with great favor in Washington. 

Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, was married on December 29 to 
Elsa Lundesmi an. 

Estelle Liebling’s artist-pupils are in continual demand 

Calvin Brainerd Cady will give classes on Music Education 
Normal and Pianoforte Interpretation, at the Cornish 
School, Seattle, in July and August. 

Clara Novello Davies will conduct the Royal Welsh Choit 
at the Gala Gaelic Night performance, at the New 
York Hippodrome, on February 

Leonora Cortez appeared, February 10, in Philadelphia at 
the Academy of Music. 

Princess Tsianina, Cherokee Princess, and Os-ke-non-ton, 
Mohawk baritone, are to tour in joint recital 


Elly Ney is to give her only New York recital on March 
24 








Francis Toye’s volume of musical essays, The Well Tem 
pered Musician, has a preface by Hugh Walpole. 

Josephine Lucchese has been made an honorary member 
of the Louisville, Ky., Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority 

Puccini’s Turandot is to have its premiere in April at La 
Scala. 

Toscanini was wildly cheered at his last performance with 
the New York Philharmonic on February 6. 

Arnold Schoenberg has been elected honorary member of 
the Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia in Rome. 

Joseph Suk has been made director of the Czech Nationa! 
Academy in Prague. 

John Prindle Scott's first published song, The Secret, has 
now been issued as a duet for soprano and tenor by 
the John Church Company. 

Maier and Pattison were caught in a raging blizzard on 
one of their tours and, after having helped to get 
their vehicle out of the snow banks, played to a sold 
out house. 

Mischa Levitzki, Leonora Sparkes, and Royal Dadmun 
will open the series of musicales at the Chalfonte 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

Florence Leonard and Louise Hopkins are taking students 
abroad for study, concertizing, and attendance at the 
festivals. 

Paul Althouse, following his singing of Samson with the 
Washington Civic Opera, was engaged for a perform 
ance of Lohengrin on March 22 in that same city. 

Germaine Schnitzer has been engaged to give her romantic 
cycle of six piano recitals in Los Angeles. 

Lauri Volpi returned to the Metropolitan in Andrea Chenier, 
arousing great enthusiasm. 





NEWS FLASHES 








Throngs Hear McCormack in Dallas 


Dallas, Texas.—The largest concert audience 
ever assembled in Dallas listened on February 1 to 
John McCormack. Never in better voice, he sang 
magnificently, and met with a success that can 
truly be described as phenomenal. McDonald 
Mason, under whose local management McCor- 
mack appeared, was the first to introduce the great 
singer to Texas, and has always been associated 
with his appearances here since then. 3 








Chicago Opera Receipts Good 
(Special telegram to the Musicat Courier) 


Boston.—The total receipts for the two weeks of 
grand opera by the Chicago company, which ended 
here Saturday evening, February 6, amounted to 
$184,000 for sixteen performances, There was a 
difference of only $800 between this and last year's 
total receipts, which were that much higher and 
which is accounted for by the fact that Chaiiapin 
sold out the house three times last season. Taking 
into account that he was not with the company this 
year the receipts showed even greater interest on 
the part of the public than last. » 








Pacific Coast Opera Merger 
(Special telegram to the Musicat Courter) 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The Los Angeles Opera 
Company and the San Francisco Opera Company 
have arranged a merger. Each company will pre- 
serve its identity, with Richard Hageman as artistic 
director in Los Angeles, and Gaetano Merola in 
San Francisco, but the soloists and other artistic 
personne} of the two organizations wiil be almost 
identical (except for the orchestra), and they will 
both use the same scenic outfits. Mr. Hageman 
will direct a few performances in San Francisco, 
and Mr. Merola a few in Los Angeles. 











Cady to Conduct Summer Classes 
The Cornish School of Seattle announces that Calvin 
Brainerd Cady, for a number of years the head of its piano 
forte department, who has been taking a sabbatical year in 
Europe, will return in June and go at once to Seattle, where 
he will conduct summer classes in Music Education Normal 
and Pianoforte ~tenerprettion, from July 19 to August 28 


A supper party was given by haitees De Segurola in oles 
of Mary Lewis and Anna Fitziu. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs is promoting the 
reading about music in the federated clubs 

Reinald Werrenrath has edited the latest volume of Mod 
ern Scandinavian Songs published by Oliver Ditson 

The Opera Comique finds a new “Caruso.” 

Lucilla de Vescovi was married on January 30 to Malcolm 
D. Whitman in Brookline, Mass 

Emily Rosevelt is engaged for the Halifax Festival 

Winifred Young Cornish is giving three New York re 


citals. 

John Openshaw, English composer, has written a new 
ballad. 

Edwin Swain will be soloist with the Eishuce Trio in 


Aeolian Hall on February 12 

The Peters Library in Leipsic, whose archives contain many 
musical rarities, celebrates its 125th birthday this year 

Rosa Ponselle is under the management of the Metro 
politan Musical Bureau 

The Kriens Symphony Club delighted a large audience at 
City College. 

Marie Fromm, one of the few last pupils of the famous 
Clara Schumann, gave a piano recital at Chickering 
Hall, February 4 

The Flonzaley Quartet received an ovation in Havana at 
their three concerts there. 

Helen Stanley has returned from her fifth transcontinental 
tour. 

John Coates is singing his triumphant way through North 
western Canada. 

William Murdoch, English pianist, is returning to this 
country next season for a tour 

Marie Morrisey has been engaged for the Evanston Festi 
val. 

Ernest Hutcheson will be busy with concerts in the South 
during April 

Georges Enesco’s Second Orchestral Suite is to be given its 
first American performance by the Philadelphia Or 
chestra. 

Nevada Van der Veer has been re-engaged by the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra for the St. Matthew Passion on 
March 30. 

The Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial Exposition next sum 
mer will have an organ of four manuals, costing $150, 
000, to be played by Farnam, Dickinson, } 

Courboin and others, in daily recitals. 


LuSs¢ Il, y on 


Organist Dezso d’Antalffy, now in Hungary, plans to re 
turn to America. 

Ruth Thompson, American girl, pupil of De Vere Sapio 
made a favorable impression as Madame Butterfly i 
Sorrento, Italy. 


The “Rossphil” this season 18 giving a special symphont 
cycle for labor organizations 
Toscanini will return to conduct the New York Philha-monic 


Orchestra in 1927 
Paul Bazelaire has been appointed professor of cello at the 
Fontainebleau School of Music. 
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this ardent lover. hp pas a wor = were: Mr. by the violinist himself, a Valse Caprice of Wieniawski, 
or a ’ . Rothier, representing the clergy, and as always proving a and Paganini’s I Palpiti. 
ME PROPOLITAN OPERA most aiden and convincing Friar; Mmes. Delaunois Mr. Seaiding sawed this program in a manner to stir 
and Wakefield, Messrs. Bada, Altglass, Reschiglian, Anan- admiration from the most exacting listeners. He has 
ian, Gustafson and d’Angelo. The chorus was a delight achieved consummate mastery of his instrument, and is 4 
of resonant ensemble. Mr. Hasselman conducted. musician to his finger-tips. Keen sense of rhythm, com- 
AGLIACCI ANp GIANNI Scuiccut, Fepruary 6 (Matinek) mand of styles and unfailing taste stamp his playing. The 
audience should have been much larger. Mr. Spalding had 
the sympathetic and always skilful assistance of Andre 
Jenoist at the piano. 





Frvora, Feprt 
The opera week opened Monday evening, lebruars 
with a performance of Fedora. It a familiar t lhe Semmes of Pagliacci at the Metropolitan mat 
except for Martinelli, whos ‘ yas taken by that fine inee of February 6 served to introduce the revival of Puc 
American artist, Edward Johnson, who showed in ! ‘ Oe one-act opera, Gianni Schicchi. This tidbit is the 
performance of Count Loris thi me artistic singing and ast part of Puccini’s triptych, the first two of which Dart Buett Prays at Coptey-PLAZzA 
marked histric abili hat ¢ characteristic of all hi are I! Tabaro and Suor Angelica. All three works are Dai Buell, pianist, gave the second in her series of Recitals 
My oO on brous new oO to ormanet nown to ave ee ; rre: P - a t ’ ’ : c ‘ 
work. Mr. Johnson bt me. Det SE ORIN known to the public, but have never won great favor, 10r with Interpretative Remarks, February 2, at the Copley- 
and made a distinct hit ith sudict Maria Jeritza they belong to Puccini's late period, when he seemed barren Plaza Hotel. Labelling her program “New Old Music and 
as effective ; r in the title rol would have of the inspiration which gave the world Boheme, Tosca, Cid Med: Slade” Sinn Wall woke tear tout rm a group 
, . Lscsmrnes Oi nd Oo SCE y Z ic is & j vty 4 < Core ng Myr yg “ . ~ 
id Manon Lescaut ; good deal of the music is an in drawn from Mozart, Bach, Gluck, Satie and Nawratil, after 
ferior brand of Verdi, but for all that it is pleasant music . , ¢ : 
nd very good vehi le for the voices—which, at Satur which she proceeded to a group of dances by Chausson and 
r 7 sh aon Slenmues | Masien tiene a gavotte of Rameau. For a final group the pianist played 
ak a Oo : > ‘ - 4 “aslo “ “tle ’ 
p eee! oe ee numbers by Bull, Ireland, Tcherepnine, Scriabin, Stcher- 
Giuseppe de Luca (Gianni Schicchi) and Lauri-Volpi hatcheff and Stojowski 
Ris io These thr ingers, supported by the large ee ag le: : Py se eee ; “or 
7 ‘the ; rh 2 i f mi comel hee poe sir of the his was not only a highly discriminating choice of pieces, 
of Wo? Ce Ss or, JTAS | » 4 e bd ¢ - rs 
lorzan k, on * full - tice te Pucsiats excellent but the items in her program were also effectively arranged. 
bPorzalw WOOK, § Vi ( Ss 4 ) *2 , 
A repetition , smmermo , , \ oF nae Of wanal’ arin J In her playing Miss Buell gave fresh proof of her progress 
February “ i urci again smyging the titte rr he cast in Pagliacci included Bori, the new tenor, Vit- pianist, musician and interpreter. Her enthusiasm, more- 
S ; over, is of a most infectious nature, and her audience on this 


She was in excellent voice and particular in the mad scer torio Fullin; Danise, Lawrence Tibbett, and Paltrinieri - : 
occasion was quick to respond to her art, recalling Miss 
suell with vigorous applause. 


captivated her audience tremendous ovation followed and t Papi conducted both operas, 
he vas recalled again and agan Mario Chamlee, a 


Diz WALKUERE, FEBRUARY 6 


Edgardo, gave an lent interpretation both vocally and : : ; C : : an pore a 
histrionically. De Luca, as Lord Ashton, is always a pleasurs I HAMBER Music Trio 1N Concert 
| 


he Saturday night offering at the Metropolitan was Dic 
so hates waned ein hal: f the excellent cast included Walkuere, which, under the electric baton of Mr. Sodanzky, _The Boston Chamber Music Trio (Barbara Werner, 
Rede Merton altrinieri and Minnie Egener an received a fine reading Che cast, too, did full justice to the violin; Persis Cox, piano, and Marion Moorhouse, cello) 
great score, and the appreciation manifested proved con- gave the first in a series of concerts, January 17, at the 
clusively that the evening was one of instrumental and vocal Copley-Plaza Hotel. 
eloquence Nanny Larsen-Todsen gave her accustomed por Haydn's ie in G major gave this admirable ensemble an 
trayal of a dramatic Brunnhilde, Curt Taucher was a well opportunity to disclose its fine tonal balance, precision and 
voiced Siegmund, Bohnen was a striking and vital Wotan, instinct for the melodic line. The players next proceeded to 
while Marie Mueller presented a lovely Sieglinde, in voice give the first Boston performance of a trio by William 
; and appearance, with Karin Branzell, a familiar Fricka, Clifford Heilman. Melodious and well constructed, this work 
yee sigan pes arene was favorably received by the audience. For a novel clos 
: ee ee BOSTON ing number they chose a Septuor by Saint-Saéns, in which 
with laudable abandon me an ini Maiteiiaicds ‘Fes p ee ; oti 
, ; Lalking they had the assistance of George Mager, trumpet; Margaret 
on impersonated Maddalena and was in ex ; Allen, violin; Louis Artieres, viola, and Francisco Oliver 
she brought to her portrayal aspect i! (Continued from page 12) e a) ae pene opdtsila 
bass. With his usual imitative genius, Saint-Saéns has here 


erity and emotional dramatic depth Both she and Mr etal | . . lai “a 2 — 1 
‘ { tik " | vht The purely orchestral numbers in the afternoon reproduced music in the ancient style with his customary 


wore on sang the lovely but short music of the fourth — were drawn from Verdi, Jarnefeldt, Tschaikowsky, Jessell, skill and taste, resulting in a highly interesting composition 
act with. artistry far above operatic average, which Brahms, Koehler and Rossini. In the evening Mr. Fiedler 
brought a furore at 1 the final curtain Mr led his admirable orchestra of Boston Symphony musicians 
Danise as Gerard i OWi é e Counte Mr in music by Nicolai, Dvorak, Wolf-Ferrari, Grieg, Verdi, 
Didur as Mathieu s Dalossy as Bersi, with Miss Telva Strauss, Wagner and, for brilliant closing number, the 
and the Messr feschiglian Paltrinieri, Malatesta, Bad popular 1812 overture of Tschaikowsky. 
Picco, Ananian and d’Angelo, interpreted various units Commenting on this concert, the critic of the Salem SAUER Plays AT Sympnony Haut 
} populace Mr. Serafin conducted News wrote: “The Sinfonietta is composed of active mem Harold Bauer, pianist, gave a twenty-fifth anniversary 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who do exceed recital on January 24, in Symphony Hall. His program wi as 
ingly finished work under the baton of Mr. Fiedler, a con well designed to illustrate his brilliant gifts as a pianist, his 
ductor of unusual ability and personality... . . Mme. — solid musicianship and his versatility as an interpretative 
Leeve’'s group of songs was just suited for the children artist. His program included the prelude and fugue in EF 
scan in Guuaiiont> valte: “elestnis tee ‘eunnet th sashes if and was sung charmingly. The soloist was as pleasing to minor of Mendelssohn, Schumann’s lovely sonata in F sharp 
‘ . the evening audience as she was to the children, and her minor, the pianist’s own transcriptions of Sibelius’ From the 
songs showed the range and beauty of her voice.” North and Barberini’s Minuet and pieces by Debussy, 
lee on well « ; loratura Histrionically, | she ALpert SPALDING Wins Notasie Success Brahms, Chopin and Schubert, with the Mephisto Waltz of 
acted and looked the t o this hapless young heroine Albert Spalding gave his only Boston concert of the Liszt for display ful final number. 7 
21, at Symphony Hall. Mr. Spalding An audience of good size gave Mr, Bauer what must have 
been for him a highly gratifying reception. There were, of 
many encores. 


conducted 


cheern 


The Boston Trio played the music with incisive rhythm and 
an appreciation of its musical values, winning enthusiastic 
applause from the listeners. A word of praise is due Mr 
Mager for his excellent performance of the trumpet part. 


Romeo AND JULIETTE, FEBRUARY 


s season third performance of Romeo and 
ette a sold-out house greeted Galli-Curci her imper 
ation of Juliette for. the first time thi 

Gounod's music with the same warmth and fluency 

, 
| 


resources which hz on laure for this artist in het 


to the minutest detail, an om every standpoint of artistry season on January 
the last act was a thing to | heri The costumes of inerits warm praise for his discerning selection of pieces ‘ 
Madame Galli-Curci were creations of choice coloring unhackneyed and interesting. Beginning with an arrange- Necessity, 
Edward Johnson the rol ( o, handl the part ment by Respighi of a charming little pastorale from MoMEnNtTs In Music At JorpDAN MarsH 


in his usual artistic way There was youth, fire and buoy Tartini, he then played two sonatas, the first by Porpora, “Moments in Music”—being dramatized incidents in the 
anc ’ delineation, and a itive dramatic portrayal and the second, Bach's in G minor for violin alone Phere fives of Palestrina, Bach and Mozart—which enjoyed a suc 
He, too, ' ood voi ind in the garden scene seemed followed Schubert’s fantasy in C major for piano and cessful premiére as Musical Mosaics in this city last winter, 


the sentiments which overwhelmed — violin, a Berceuse and transcriptions of two. old Irish Tunes repeated that success at a presentation, January 20, in con 








- nection with the Jordan Marsh Company Diamond Jubilee 
This novel production is the work of Catherine S. Swett, 
assistant musical critic on the Boston Transcript, besides 
being a lecturer on musical history at Lasell Seminary and 


~~ Taf ] .) in charge of music at the Newton School for Girls. 
Pe | {' Appropriate music from the composers around which the 
hs, A » * tA a X play is built was provided by the Boston String Quartet. 


Manifestly, it is a significant commentary on the state of 
Wins New Praise trom the New York Press music appreciation in Boston, not only that a department 

| store should undertake a project of this character but also 
that it should meet with the enthusiastic response both in 
William J. Henderson. The Sun. November, 1925. | point of numbers and applause, which was accorded the ad 
mirably conceived production of Mrs. Swett. 








‘There are a number of good ‘cellists melee certo. . . . Added to Mme. Rosanotf’s sound : 
;, . Pa’! al ee te ieee da ER Barrows Pupirs Active 
today, but few of them are interesting in recita musicianship, there 1s an invaluable sense ol} Harriot Eudora Barrows, eminent vocal teacher, has re 
\ime. Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, who played in — the musical fitness of things in matters of turned to Boston after her usual mid-winter holiday at 
Willen ahe Atlantic City. Artist-pupils from the Boston and Provi- 
dence studios of Miss Barrows continue in demand as 
an accomplished musician but her interpreta- played Bach’s suite there was an astonishing soloists. Thus, Alice Armstrong Kimball, soprano, of Har- 
vard Church, Brookline, has filled engagements during the 
last month with the Wakefield Chorus in Gaul’s Joan of Arc, 
esting and increase greatly in | ing insight concerning the and also Sullivan’s Golden Legend; also with the University 
Glee Club in Providence, as well as club engagements in 
oe : : Boston, Newton, Melrose and Malden. 
ing of each season's concerts composition. Her intonation Marion Herrick. contralto of the Parish Church, Brook- 
line, on January 3, sang The Messiah with the St. Paul’s 
: ; : Choral Society in Pawtucket, R. I. Marguerite Watson 
the emotional and intellectual : spun with delightful purity. Shaftoe, soprano, also sang in The Messiah with the Civic 
Chorus. Malden, and with the St. Paul’s Choral Society, 
, Pawtucket, and will give her annual recital in Providence in 
list’s art lends just the right the ‘cello may leave something February 
‘ . : ‘ oN es . Eee : Esther Mott, soprano, sang The Messiah and Mendels 
touch of deft charm, resilient sd be desired, but its deficie oc sohn’s Hymn of Praise with the Beneficent Choral Society, 
trengvth and sense of color, cies are almost lost sight of Providence, R. I., and has gone to Florida to fill concert 
: engagements. Joan Parsons, soprano, has been very success 
2 f : ful over the radio. Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, will 
plaving : She was ad : ‘ such a delightful artist as give her annual recital in Providence in March. Agnes 
Coutanche Burke and Abina Bodell, contraltos. anpeared 
with the Chaminade Club, Providence, R. T. Dorothv Stevens, 
soprano, who was this season engaged to teach singing at 
Kendall Hall’s, Pride’s Crossing, has re signed her church 
position in East Boston to accept the Central Congregational 
Church, Providence, R. AE & 


\eolian Hall Wednesday evening, is not only color, mood and nuance. . . . 
tions are exceptionally inter depth of tone and penetrat- 
artistic stature with the com formidable contents of this 

lhe balance between ; was faultless and her tone 


qualities of this young ’cel . . . Asa solo instrument 


form and restraint to het . when it is played upon by 


‘ _ ’ 
mirable in the Havdn con ac Mme. Rosanoff.’ 


Samuel Chotsinoff, The World, November, 1925. 
Cleveland Institute Concert 


CLEVELAND, On10.—Arthur Loesser, pianist, was welcomed 
here in recital, January 27, at the Cleveland Institute of 
Music when he was formally presented as a new member of 
the teaching staff. The distinguished musician attracted an 
Concert Management DANIEI MAYER, Ine.. Aeolian Hall, New York unusually large audience which appreciated his splendid pro 

r = gram with enthusiasm Mr. Loesser chose to introduce 
himself to. his new friends and Miele with the Bach 
Italian concerto and other shorter pieces. 5 


‘Fine intonation and superlative taste.” ii 
‘Extraordinary maturity and feeling for style. 
‘An artist in every sense of the word.” 
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THOMAS A. PAPE, 
conductor-pedagogue, who has been and is doing big things 
in Chicago and its vicinity and yet whose modesty shields 
publicity even though these performances speak for them 
selves, Whether as choral conductor or voice pedagogue, 
evidence in abundance substantiates all that has been written 
or said concerning him as a figure in music and as an accom 
plished gentleman. He has extended his studio time in Chi 
cago to include those who may wish voice tuition in addition 

to his present clientele. 





LISA ROMA, 
soprano, who recently returned from Hurope on the steam 
ship Majestic. While abroad she sang Mimi in La Bohéme 
at the Staatsoper in Berlin and also visited Munich, Cologne 
Venice, Milan, Rome, Florence, Naples, Sorrento, London 
and Paris. During the past two years the soprano has had 
two tours in America, singing in oratorio, concert and opera 
Recent and forthcoming dates include Springfield, Mass 
January 31; Washington, D, C., February 26; Philadelphia 
(Academy of Music Foyer), March 26; New York recital 
(Aeolian Hall), March 31, and Hartford, Conn., May 4, in 
a performance of Aida, (Kubey-Rembrandt photo.) 

















A PORTRAIT OF ANTONIO CORTIS. 

While he was singing in the opera at Bogota, Columbia, 

last year, Antonio Cortis, Spanish tenor of the Chicago Civic 

Opera, attracted the interest of Leudo, leading portrait 

painter of South America. The accompanying reproduction 

is the work of this painter. Mr. Cortis regards this portrait PACIFIC, 231 
as the finest that has been made of him. He has been in Chi- This 

cago engaged in a busy season with the Chicago company 
after a very successful season on the Western coast where 
he appeared with Muzio in Tosca and Aida, (Daguerre 

photo.) 











amusing conceit by Witold Gordon appeared in the 
January issue of Holus, accompanying an interesting article 
on Arthur Honegger. 
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ESTHER DALE, 
soprano, who sailed on February 9 for her first European 
concert tour. Miss Dale is under the exclusive management 
of Beckhard & Macfarlane. 
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CALVE 
This portrait of Calvé is the work of the famous French 
painter, Benjamin Constant. It is now on exhibition at the 
Chickering Studios and is to be sold, the proceeds to go t 
the fund known as La Goutte de Lait (The Drop of Milk), 











SUE HARVARD, ALICE HACKETT, 
soprano, who has been engaged as soloist for a performance pianist, from Fort Dodge, Iowa, has had an unusually busy the purpose of which is to provide milk for French babies 
of the Verdi Requiem with the Mendelssohn Choral Society falt season, filling many concerts in the West. She is a The sale price is $8,000. The portrait is the property of 

of Pittsburgh on February 17. pianist of ability, and invariably enjoys an artistic success. Calvé, (Photo by Joel Feder.) 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
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Marie Sundelius gave a recital at the Elks’ Auditorium on 
January 19. 
Joseph Beecher, pianist, has opened a music studio. 
Frances Nash appeared in concert before the Woman's 
Club in the Masonic Temple, January 26. 
Pupils of Lena Marks gave an attractive piano program, 
S 


January 26, in her studio. G. M. §S. 


Lawrence, Mass.—The LeVeille Virtuoso School of 
Violin and Piano, on January 10, presented Cecile Lambert 
in a pianoforte program required to win the honors of third 
diploma called the professional. Miss Lambert was assisted 
by Rena Beauparlant and presented a program that was as 
interesting as it was delightfully played. 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Newark, N. J.—On January 3, a special performance 
of Der Raste Ibinder, by Franz Lehar, was given at the Broad 
Street Theater, under the direction of Hans Golle, with 
Andreas Fugman conducting, which was received with en- 
thusiasm. Carl Binhak, who played the solos during the 
performance and acted as concertmaster, teaches violin and 
ensemble playing in the Belle Fisch Silverman Studio here, 
and has a class of schoolteachers at the girls’ vocational 
school to whom he lectures under the direction of Louisa M. 
Westwood, supervisor of music in Newark’s public schools. 


Norfolk, Va.—On January 27, 28 and 29, the seventh 
annual convention of the Virginia Music Teachers’ State 
Association took place. The officers of this organization 
elected as follows: president, Edwin Feller; vice-presi- 
Frank Tabor; corresponding secretary, Emily LaBlanc 
recording secretary, Eric Rath, and treasurer, 
Blanche Deal. Participants in the convention were Rev. 
Sparks W. Melton, Hodges, Harold D. Odell, Myra 
A. Vandergrift, J. Harvey Stevens, Mary W. Whitehurst, 
Dr. C. J. Heatwole, William E. Haesche, who gave a violin 
recital of original compositions, Mr. Rath, C. M. Tremaine, 
Cecil Wilkins, Dr. C. J. mae Annie R. Walker, Alice 
Dadmun, Gladys Hooper, L. Eley, Emmi Pacholke Tim- 
berlake and many others. feeinald Werrenrath was heard in 
a delightful song recital in the Academy of Music and met 
with his usual warm reception. D. 

Potsdam, N. Y.—The fourth organ recital in Normal 
Auditorium, given by Helen M. Hewitt, took place on 
January 24. ° 

Portland, Ore. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 
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Two to Five by Appointment 


JOHN J. LEVBARG, M. D., begs tc to announce that he has removed 
1611, 


Diagnostician of Defective Voice and Speech 





No. 113 West 57th Street, New York. 


Telephones, Circle 0593, Lehigh 2460 

















BELESKA MALINOFF 


«<= Scores in Chicago Debut —= 
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(Charpentier), and a 
group of Russian songs. Miss Malinoff 
perhaps it is her audience—is to be con 
seas ale upon her clear diction. The 
assistant was Edouard’ Nies-Berger, 
whose compositions both for piano and 
voice were interesting and of the ultra 
modern type—Maurice Rosenfeld in 
Ciicago Daily News. 
Mme. Beleska Malinoff Has 

Pleasing Voice 
Malinoff made her 
yesterday afternoon at the Princess. 
She has a soprano voice of pleasing 
quality, light in timbre yet carrying and 
under good control. Her phrasing was 
good, which means she had control of 
the breath The “Nel cor piu” of 
Paisiello she sang gracefully and with 
uppreciation for the text. Mme. Malinoff 
has an attractive stage presence and 
feeling for song.—Karleton Hackett in 
Chicago Evening Post. 

Beleska Malinoff; soprano, made her 
first recital appearance at the Princess 
in the afternoon. Hearing her in a 
Russian group, which, with the sincere 
thanks of at least one hearer, she sang 
in English,one formed the impression 
that she depends less on sensuous beauty 
of voice than on dramatic mood. Her 
mood, however, was in each case definite 
in itself and accurately projected, and 
therefore each song was effective. Her 
accompanist, Edouard Nies-Berger, is an 
uncommonly able pianist and also a 
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Address: 825 Orchestra Bldg. 


composer of the school of contemporary 
He played a group of his own that dealt with 
spiritual prostration, laughing devils, and other subjects which 
attract composers these days, also providing a pair of songs for 
Miss Malinoff.—Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune—Jan. 25. 


Chicago, III. 
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San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Vermilion, §. D.—A violin recital was given by Helen 
Matson, of the sophomore class of the College of Music, 
University of South Dakota, on January 17. Miss Matson 
was assisted by Juanita Dunn, mezzo soprano; Ella C. Colton 
and Helen Davenport, accompanists. M 

Yonkers, N. Y.—The sixth private concert of the 
Madrigal Club of Yonkers, thirty women singers, conducted 
by Audrey Launder, drew an audience on January 19, which 
overflowed into the vestibule of the Masonic Temple. Max- 
imilian Rose, violinist, was soloist. Most of the choral num- 
bers were by living American composers; and the singers, 
thoroughly drilled by Miss Launder, sang with fine unity, 
distinct enunciation and appropriate expression. Violinist 
Rose, accompanied by Gordon Hampson, played Bruch’s D 
minor concerto with beauty of tone and brilliancy of execu- 
tion, resulting in such warm applause that he added Schu- 
bert's Ave Maria; in this there was again splendid tonal 
fervor. Elizabeth Schultz was the club’s accompanist, 

(See letter on another Page.) 


Washington, D. C. 
Chicago Musical College 


The summer master school at the 
lege will begin this season on June 
During this season, world renowned 
the ranks of the already formidable 
school. The violin department, as heretofore, will be headed 
by Professor Leopold Auer and Leon Sametini. * The voice 
department will be headed by the president of the school, 
Herbert Witherspoon; William S. Brady, Richard Hage- 
man, Sergei Klibansky, Florence Hinkle, Aurelia Arimondi 
and Edoardo Sacerdote. In the piano department are listed 
such well known names as Alexander Raab and Edward 
Collins, The theory department will be in charge of Arnold 
Volpe and Carl Busch. W. Otto Miessner, notable authority 
on public school music, will have charge of. that work, and 
Clarence Eddy, dean of American organists, will be at the 
head of the organ department. As already announced in the 
Musica Courier on several occasions, free fellowships have 
been offered by Professors Auer, Raab, Collins, Witherspoon, 
Brady, Hageman, Klibansky, Sametini, Eddy, Demorest and 
Mme. Hinkle. These have each consented to award free 
scholarships to students who, after an open competitive ex- 
amination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing 
or singing. Free fellowship application blanks can be had 
by writing to the Registrar of the Chicago Musical College, 
70 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

During the summer master school, classes will also be held 
in church organ, moving picture organ, violoncello, viola, 
harmony, composition, counterpoint, canon and tugue, rep 
ertoire-interpretation classes, in voice, violin and ‘piano, pub 
lic. school music, history of music, musical Iterature, Italian, 
trench, German ensemble playing, clarinet, saxophone, flute, 
sight-reading, ear training, acoustics, English composition 
educational psychology, opera classes (repertory and action), 
classes in art of accompanying, expression and dramatic art; 
courses for supervisors or orchestras and band instruments ; 
orchestra and hand ensemble, harp, toe ballet, interpretative 
and classical dancing, folk dancing, school of expression, 
school of acting, and, in a word, every department expected 
at a school of the standing of the Chicago Musical College, 
will be directed by men and women who have gained na- 
tional and even international renown as music instructors. 
At this early date it is already prophesied that the attendance 
this year will break any previous record. It will be well for 
pupils and professional students to register soon as possible, 
as it was said last season that many were disappointed by 
not being able to take lessons from given teachers. It must 
be noted that some of the teachers at the Chicago Musical 
College will give but a certain number of hours to the school 
each day. After their schedule has been filled, those teachers 
will absolutely refuse to accept any pupils. 
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28 and end August 7, 
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Gray-Lhevinne Greeted in Youngstown 

On February 2, over 1,200 people heard Estelle Gray 
Lhevinne at Youngstown, O.. The musical elite came: from 
Alliance (where she gave two concerts in October), Akron, 
Canton, and other’ points. It was a distinguished assembly 
and the violinist gave a fine program which grew to twenty- 
eight compositions owing to the intense enthusiasm. The 
artist gave the Handel sonata, Tschaikowsky concerto, Saint 
Saéns Rondo Capriccioso, Vieuxtemps, Fantasie Appassion 
ata, besides many novel gems. The concert was endorsed 
by the Monday Musical Club, of which Eleanor Hudy is the 
president and Mrs. Austin Gillin chairman of program. 

In introducing the violinist of the evening, Dr. Kirby an- 
nounced: “Tonight, February 2, happens to be the birthday 
of three of the world’s greatest violinists: Fritz oe an 
Austrian; Jascha Heifetz, a Russian, and Estelle Gray-Lhe 
vinne, an American, who is the greatest of all women violin 
ists. It seems as if February 2 is a special date which proves 
great, violinists are born, not made.’ 


Interest in Flees’ Chicago Recital 
Annie Friedberg, manager of Myra Hess, has received a 
report from Chicago, where Miss Hess will play for the 
first time since her American debut in 1922, that the house 
is already nearly sold out. Miss Hess will play under 
Bertha Ott’s direction on Easter Sunday, April 4. 
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Vreeland at Aeolian Hall February 15 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, is booked for her annual 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 15. The interesting program which she has prepared 
includes groups of Old Italian, French and German songs, 
closing with four selections in English. The Italians repre- 





B. F. 


Townsend photo 


JEANNETTE 


VREELAND. 


sented are Tornelli, Cavalli, Cimara and Respighi; the 
French, Szulec, Debussy, Boulanger and Dupont; the Ger- 
mans, Wollf, D’Albert, and Reger. The songs in English are 
by Charles T. Griffes, Shaw, Bax and Besley. This program 
is the same Miss Vreeland gave in Boston recently and with 
which she won unusually fine press criticisms. The critic of 
the Boston Transcript stated that Miss Vreeland combines 
brainwork with some genuine musical endowment. “Surely 
Miss Vreeland’s singing,” said he, “shows musicianship 
which is derived only from intelligent and purposeful appli- 
cation. Over all her abilities there is spread such delicacy of 
finish, such smoothly grained surfaces, such softly glimmer- 
ing polish as one rarely encounters. . . . Throughout her 
recital Miss Vreeland mustered clear resonance and smooth 
melodic outline. Her high notes, be they hushed and muted 
or openly brilliant, possess a golden brightness, while 
through its range her voice manifests flexibility and even- 
ness.” According to the Boston Herald, “Here was charm- 
ing singing, Miss Vreeland has a lovely voice, a soprano 
voice, long in range and beautiful throughout its length, 
with tones in the lowest medium register of a warmth and 
richness to fill a hearer’s heart with content; with others in 
the upper medium so brilliant when long held that they 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Philadelphia Exposition—$3,000 for opera in Eng- 
lish to be submitted before March 1, 1926; $2,000 for 
symphony, $2,000 for ballet, pageant or masque, $500 
for choral suite of three or four numbers, to be sub- 
mitted before April 1, 1926. For further particulars 
address Henry S. Fry, c/o Sesquicentennial Ass’n., 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dayton Westminster Choir—Three awards, amount- 
ing to $500 for the best a cappella compositions for 
chorus of mixed voices by an American composer. 
Contest closes May 1, 1926. Send manuscripts to 
Mrs. H. E. Talbott, Callahan Bank Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Berkshire Music Colony—$1,000 for sonata or suite 
for violin and piano. Compositions should be sent, 
before April 1, to Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 

People’s Choral Union of Boston—$100 for part 
song, mixed voices, with piano accompaniment, ten 
minutes in performance. Open to American citizens. 
Address inquiries to Mrs. William Arms Fisher, 405 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass. 

Rubinstein Club of Washington—$100 for women’s 
choral (three or four parts) open to American citi- 


zens. Manuscripts must be received by December 1, 
1926. For further information address Mrs. H. . 
Rabbitt, 312 Cathedral Mansions Center, Washing- 
ton, ; 


National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 for 
symphony or symphonic poem ; $1,000 for instrumental 
work written for personnel of N. Y. Chamber Music 
Society, not to exceed twenty minutes performance ; 
$500 for three part chorus for women’s voices; $200 
for trio (violin, cello, piano) ; $100 for cello solo; 
$100 for song; $100 for harp solo. Open to American 
composers. Competition closes October 1, 1926. Ad- 
dress inquiries to Mrs. Charles Cooper, Ass’t Chair- 
man of American Composers, Peabody Institute, Balti- 
more, Md. 

National Association of Harpists—$1,000 for harp 
solo, chamber music including harp, or symphonic 
poem for solo harp and orchestra; to be sent bearing 
motto on outside of sealed envelope, before December 
15, 1926, to the Association headquarters, 315 West 
79th Street, New York City. 
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thrill.” The critic of the Boston Herald also affirms that 
“To her excellent technic she adds the virtue of musician- 
ship, and the imagination that is needful to give each song 
its character.” 
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EpytH May CLover Piays Twice 

The Altruist Club, meeting at the Hotel Majestic, Febru- 
ary 1, heard Edyth May Clover in piano solos by Chopin and 
Liszt, which brought her many recalls. Marion Zota, vocal- 
ist, and Pietro Costello, violinist, assisted. January 28 she 
was soloist at a studio reception given by Paolo S. Abbate, 
sculptor, when her playing was also much admired. Signors 
Petecci and de Peossedi also contributed enjoyable songs. 

Greater N, Y. Music anp Dramatic CLus 

Elizabeth G, Black, president of the Greater New York 
Music and Dramatic-Club, begins her monthly musicales with 
the striking of the three initials of her name, E. G. B., on 
the piano, something few club presidents are able to do. 
At the January 20 meeting, Anita Verhelst, Irene Colasono; 
a soprano with promising voice, Clara Evelyn Rice, in char- 
acter impersonations, and Victor Michell, baritone, an artist 
or attainment, these were associated in an interesting hour of 
music. An Ampico record played by Germaine Schnitzer 
completed the solo numbers, the accompanists being Freder- 
ick Short and Neal McCay. 

OrGANIsT D’'ANTALFFY IN HUNGARY 

Dezso d’Antalffy, organist, holding positions in Cleveland, 
Rochester and New York, has resumed work at the Royal 
Academy (likewise giving recitals) in Budapest, Hungary. 
He also appeared as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
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playing his American. Festival Prologue; he plans an early 
return to the United States. 
F. A. or M. Meets 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians, Louis Sajous, president, at Carnegie Hall, 
January 26, Frederick Schlieder delivered a talk on Self- 
Expression in Music. A Mozart sonata for violin and piano 
was ‘splendidly performed by Amelia Hund, pianist, and I, 
Fein, violinist. The artists were generously applauded. 

Members of the board were recently entertained by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey Ingalsbe, and on January 31 the nominating 
committee met at the home of Miguel Castellanos, chairman, 


Madge Daniell Pupil Wins Success 


Lucille Arnold, soprano pupil of Madge Daniell, has been 
chosen to sing the principal role of The Love Song in the 
new revue, A Night in Paris, which is being presented on 
the Century Roof. Miss Arnold plays the part of Charlotte 
in Princess Flavia at the Century Theater, and aiter this 
performance sings in the Revue in the Roof Garden, 

Miss Arnold made her debut from the Daniell studio, 
having studied exclusively with Madge Daniell (her only 
teacher) who not only guided her throughout her stage 
career, but likewise coached her in dramatic roles and de 
veloped her vocally. 

Another singer of good promise who is studying with 
Mme. Daniell is Elinore Witmar, playing in Cherry Blossom 
at Atlantic City. She is understudy for the main role. 


Annie Louise David at Beethoven Society 

On January 22, Annie Louise David, harpist, was soloist 
with the Beethoven Society and after her last group of solos 
was presented with a gold medal, with a bust of Beethoven 
and the name of the society on one side, and her own on the 
other. Miss David considers it a precious souvenir of a de 
lightful evening. 
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INTERMEZZO IN A FLAT (A Fragment in Fifths) 


Piano Solo by 


FELIX DEYO 


Price 50 cents 


CARL FISCHER, INC., coorer square, NEW YORK 
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appreciation for the music.” 
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successful. 


sung in exquisite taste.” 


and grace of her song.” 


Direction: JEAN WISWELL 


BEATRICE MACK 


“MADE A MOST FAVORABLE IMPRESSION” 


(IN HER CHICAGO DEBUT RECITAL AT THE PLAYHOUSE 


“Her voice is a soprano with fresh timbre, not as yet entirely matured, but of firm texture and 
promising. There is plenty of range and volume, and it is under good control. 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, January 11, 1926, 


“A good voice, hers, and an intimate and ingratiating manner of conveying her mood to the 
Her lieder were quite in the approved manner, and her songs in English were equally 
She was lavishly applauded and bouqueted, and deserved it all.” 

— Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, January 11, 
“The voice, a pretty, limpid soprano, has evidently been carefully and intelligently schooled. It 
has carrying quality and a certain charm, best displayed in the Sibella ‘Girometta,’ which was 


—Herman Devries, Chicago American, January 11, 1926. 


“She captivated a large gathering by the charm of her person and the birdlike sweetness, fragility 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald & Examiner, January 11, 1926, 


“One of the most pleasing, fresh voices we have heard this season.” 
—Maurice Rosenfeld, Daily News, January 11, 1926. 


Available Spring and Summer 1926 - Entire Season 1926-1927 
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VIENNA OPERA BALLET, 
OLD-FASHIONED, 


Weingartner and Kose Quartet 
epchild at the 
monarchy, the 

he Imperial Opera 
ndon Gayety ‘The 

ry. But the days of 
enna has learned from 
n Strauss called Hein 
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vative and his initiative 

t Kroller only to stage his 

re not altruistic in 
with us, and did some 
isons, his annual ballet 

real achievements ot 

Pulcinella, and 


quite 


pave us 


happy Ni choice 
are ce for, tor 
oncerned, True that 

ons not at the Staatsoper 

y i-Saal with its “stylized” 
pace and possibility tor big 
the like But equally ‘true, 
l man with 
respect ol 


loubt! an able 
ork only by halves, in 

He has so tar missed his oppor- 

new ballets and make 
little “divertissements” of light 
Instead of che music written and 
he commits the tatal error of adding 
time he Moussorg 
om an Exposition—intrinsically pianistx 
doubtful orchestration, and wedded to an 
which has nothing at all to do with the 
meaning of Moussorgsky’s musi It is wrong 
meant for dancing, but utterly hope 
scriptive in itself and fitted to an 


adopte d the 
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TTVLIS 1 not 
we music de 


esky ballet Kroller coupled dances de 

L’Arlésienne Suite, where the music is 
ubjected to a rather free treatment in tempo and dynamics 
to match the choreography. Also the Wedding of the Doves 
from Graunfels’s opera, The Birds, and Milhaud’s Saudades 
de Brazil, subnamed Tango in Kroller’s version. The last 
named is by far the best of the three offerings—but when 
dancing to Milhaud’s music, why not piece orig- 
dance, say for instance the witty Boeuf 


choose a 
mally designed for 
ur le Toit 

Too bad the talent of the St 
spent on such mediocre subjects! 
ways, a. vision of beauty and brimful 
Toni Birkmeyer technically excellent in his work Sirk 
meyer reminds one of the great Nijinsky more than any 
othe: before our public; he may reach his great 
example if he learns to rival him in creative genius as well 

WEINGARTNER Brincs NOVELTIES 

h ry of Felix Weingartner, 
demand England, Germany, Roumania and Czecho 
lovakia, necessitates a condensed schedule for the Phil 
harmonic ct Weingartner’s latest visit to Vienna, 
duration, brought two Philharmonic sub 
erts and one extra one, which with Wein- 
a guest conductor of the Staatsoper, 
and conducting. Weingartner’s 
acclaimed in these concerts, as 
Fantasy, in an orchestral ar- 
beautifully played—though even a fine 
make one forget that it was, after 
sed n orchestra, but for piano duet. 
latest "Philharreonk concert, Weingartner pro- 
duced, by way of novelty, a suite for seventeen wind instru- 
Moser. It is retrospective music, combin- 
ing classK with Viennese bits, and with occasional 
lapses into Carmen. Moser is a deserving member of the 
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NO LONGER TO BE 
TRIES ITS FEET ON MOUSSORGSKY 


MUSICAL COURIER 
CALLED 


Introduce Novelties—Godowsky’s Triumphant Return and Other Matters 


Philharmonic Orchestra—and who could blame a man with 
so many fine tunes in mind for lending an ear to reminis- 
cences now and then? Weingartner’s decision to produce 
this unassuming, if instrumentally grateful, work in so 
ambitious an environment was no doubt inspired by a de 
sire to pay homage to the genius loci, The idaaion of 
Mahiler’s first symphony was probably prompted by similar 
sentiments, for Mahler palpably does not count among 
Weingartner’s house gods 

New ( 
Quartet freshened up 


Music 

memories of its great 
past with a performance of SchOnberg’s Verklarte Nacht, 
which this organization, according to a note on the pro- 
gram, “first produced from manuscript, on March 18, 1902.” 
lwenty years are a long time, and the reception was 
different this time. No yells of ‘Stop!” from a certain 
Viennese musical critic, and no hisses. They certainly would 
have been out of place, for today it puzzles one to know 
have excited the Viennese in this piece a 


HAMBER 


The Rosé 


four 


good 


what may 





GODOWSKY “GOING SOME.” 
1 Viennese conception of the great pianist, Hspecially drawn 
for the MusicaL Courter by B. F. Dolbin, Vienna. 


cannot find it “cacophonous” 
beautiful and too exuber 


quarter of a century ago. We 

indeed rather too smoothly 
antly lyrical to strike us as modern, or even contemporary 
music. Nor was the novelty of the evening, Puccini's string 
quartet entitled Crisantemi and dedicated to the memory ot 
Duke Amadeo di Savoya, at all exciting. Though a youthful 
effort, it is quite operatic and even more “bourgeois” than 
what we have come to know of Puccini later on. It is 
simple and rather naive, but appealing music. 

Of the romantic kind is the Trio in F minor by Robert 
Heger, who has made a name for himself as conductor at 
the Staatsoper and at Covent Garde n, ane as a composer 
in Germany. It would be pardonable a man of Heger’s 
theatrical occupation to succumb to the ‘operatic idiom even 
in his chamber music, and it is doubly praiseworthy that 
he steers clear from this temptation in his Trio. Heger 
writes well for his instruments and strikes a note of poetry 
not unlike the classic example of Mendelssohn in his melodic 


1926 


directness, Less direct and more bound to be “modern” 
was a quintet for four strings and clarinet by E, Geyring— 
a pseudonym which thinly veils the name of a Viennese lady 
of musical aspirations. The Buxbaum Quartet played it 
well and emphasized its best qualities. It is not devoid of 
talent but uneven and incoherent. The somewhat labored 
modernism’ of the piece exhausts itself in desultory part- 
writing and occasional ventures into “free tonality,” which 
contrasts strangely with the Wagnerian diction af other por 
tions. 


February 11, 


Gopowsky RETURNS IN TRIUMPH 

Frederick Lamond, a rare visitor in post-war days, has 
lost none of his power of attracting his Viennese public— 
so much so that his second recital tor the season is sched- 
uled for the biggest hall in town. There is no doubt that 
his admirers will again be there to partake of his learned 
and authoritative Beethoven readings. 

That Vienna will not forget her favorites 
sively demonstrated to Leopold Godowsky, on his return 
after an interval of twelve years, in a rousing manner. 
When the prodigal son stepped on the platform he received 
an ovation which must have cheered the heart even of 
one so agcustomed to the plaudits of the crowd. The en 
thusiasm grew, if that be possible, after the Schumann 
Symphonic Etudes, and maintained a continual crescendo 
throughout the evening to culminate in a crashing climax 
after Godowsky had played his Java Suite and a few genu 
inely Viennese numbers from his Triakontameron. Of 
Godowsky’s playing—what new could be said? He is one 
of the great masters of his age. 

A NotasLe AMERICAN SINGER 

Versatility is a good thing, and praiseworthy is the artist 
who seeks to conquer new fields—provided, of course, that 
he succeeds. Franz Hobling, a boisterous dramatic actor 
of the Burgtheater and a genuine matinee idol at that house, 
was less successful in his attempt to pass as a lieder singer. 
A big and sometimes beautiful voice will not suffice to 
make a singer, That a great voice is not indispensable to 
operatic success, however, when the absence of it is atoned 
for by a great personality, is an old truth. The classic 
oxpenan in this direction is Maria Gutheil-Schoder, the 
celebrated Salome of the Staatsoper. How important an 
ingredient of her operatic successes, gained virtually with- 
out a real singing voice, rested in her deep musicianship, 
was proved by her appearance as a speaking actress, in 
Wilde’s play, A Woman of No Importance. Minus music, 
Mme. Gutheil was like a fish without water. Her com- 
pelling personality, however, helped her over much of the 
difficulty. To watch the struggle, which she won in the 
end, was fascinating and instructive. 

Vocal opulence is not the strong side of Una Buenos 
(known in private life as Miss Una Fairweather), an Amer- 
ican soprano whom Malipiero chose to create his Stagione 
d'Italia, in Italy. Repeating them at her Vienna recital, 
Miss Buenos made the best of the ungrateful task, but even 
more of her old English and Italian and modern French 
specimens. She is a real artist to her finger tips and I 
do not hesitate to say that I have rarely heard lieder ren- 
dered more subtly and more poetically. Miss Buenos draws 
upon her limited vocal resources with exquiste taste and vocal 
finish and thus makes them a perfectly satisfactory medium 
for her artistic ideas. May a kind fate send us many more 
such “voiceless singers!” PauL BECHERT. 


was conclu 


Heifetz Makes Triumphant Dutch Debut 


made his debut here the 
other evening, with the Beethoven concerto, and received 
a tremendous ovation. His recital, which he gave later, 
was even more of a triumph, the large hall of the Concert- 
gebouw being crowded to the After each number 
the enthusiasm waxed to such a heat that calm could not 
be restored before the artist had played several encores. 
Frank Lafitte, a pianist of splendid qualities, played the 
second MacDowell concerto here with orchestra, under 


Monteux, and made a deep impression K. 


AMSTERDAM.—Jascha Heifetz 


doc rs 


George Liebling’s Successes 

pianist, played a return engagement in 
Sioux City recently, that being his second appearance there 
within two months. During the week of January 30 he gave 
five concerts, one of them a joint recital with Hans Kindler. 


George Liebling, 
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“Great tonal beauty, balance, repose and fine style.” 


W. J. Henderson 


N. Y. Evening Sun 


N. Y. Times 


-WiLleke- 


“The performances were of superlative quality.” 


C Aurelio 


Olin Downes 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
eemeaee on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 


onevth the facilities at the disposal of the Musicar Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covurizr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 

Modern Scandinavian Songs.—The latest volume in 
that splendid Oliver Ditson Co. series, the Musician's 
Library, is Modern Scandinavian Songs, the first of two 
volumes devoted to these and edited by Reinald Werren- 
rath, well known concert singer. There is the same fine 
typography and binding as in all the other ninety-two 
volumes of the series, and it is a valuable addition to 
them. 

Mr. Werrenrath, in his introduetion, is very enthusias- 
tic about modern Scandinavian songs. Says he: “The 
prevalent ignorance here regarding the recent song-writ- 
ers of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Findaland is diffi- 
cult to understand, especially when one is confronted with 
compositions of such supreme beauty, originality, and 
genuine musical worth.” 

Unfortunately the contents of this present volume 
hardly seem to justify such glowing words. The com- 
posers represented in the list run only from Alfven to 
Kjerulf. Perhaps the second volume will be stronger. 
The Scandinaviam composers of today seem to labor un- 
der two handicaps: 1, the tremendous and outstanding 
superiority of Edvard Grieg; 2, an education in the Ger- 
man school of song writing, which so colors the work of 
many of them as to make it lose all national characteristics. 
Even Halfdan Kjerulf. a great favorite a generation or 
so ago, who could write at his best such characteristic 
songs of the North as Synnéve’s Song could also produce 
such songs as the one printed immediately following, My 
Heart and Lute, which is plain Schubert and poor Schu 
bert at that. 

There are, however, among the fifty songs in the book 
several good ones which are quite unknown here. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Werrenrath was seriously handicapped 
by copyright laws in making his selection, the showing 
is an excellent one. 

Eyvind Alnaes, born 1872, is represented by Yuletide, 
a song decidedly original both in melodic and harmonic 
inspiration. Agathe Backer Gréndahl’s Now Sleeps the 
Wave is a very pleasant and effective song, if not highly 
original. Black Swans, by Ivar Hallstrém, is a good 
song, rather reminiscent of the methods of Brahms. Leif 
Halvorsen’s Mend Me My Strings, has color and vigor. 
Peter Heise was another who liked Brahms, and under 
his influence wrote a very good song called It Rises 
Iver Holter’s On Frost-Cold Norway’s Moorlands, is 
more characteristic of the North than most of the songs 
of the book. Armas Jarnefelt has two-excellent songs 
Sing Thou, Sing, which is' rather long, and To the Harp. 
Sverre Jordan is represented by two good songs with 
decidedly more originality than most of those in the 
book. 

Then there is a single song by Charles Kjerulf—All 
the Bells Bring Far-Off Word—which is more interest- 
ing as a proof that there was more than one song writer 
in the Kjerulf family, than for any intrinsic value of its 
own: and the volume concludes with four or five songs 
of Halfdan Kjerulf, among which are three of his best: 
Synndve’s Song, I’ve Journeyed O’er Land, and Ingrid’s 
Song 

And then there is the life of the whole volume—ten 


songs by Edvard Grieg, two or three of which are not 
well known here. This gentle genius ranees head and 
shoulders above evervbodv else. The volume is well 
worth having if only for him. 
(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago) 
Humor and Nonsense, eight canons for three voices 


in unison, by Carl Busch.—The titles are: An Elegy on 
the Death of a Mad Dog (Oliver Goldsmith), The Twins 
(Henry S. Leigh), Leedle Yawcob Strauss (Charles Fol- 
len Adams), Four Limericks (Carolyn Wells), The New 
Arrival (George Washington Cable), The Stuttering 
Lass (John Godfrey Saxe), Applied Mathematics (Le- 
high Burr), Salad (Mortimer Collins.) The tunes are 
lively and gay, full of humor, and surprisingly free from 
the stiffness that generally enters into modern canonic 
writing. Few moderns possess the technic to construct 
rounds without laborious building and fitting that takes 
all the lightness out of the tunes. Busch is one of the 
elite who have overcome difficulties of technic. To hear 
his tunes one would not imagine they were written ac 
cording to strict and inflexible rules. But they are. All 
canons must be. If they are not they won’t work. These 
are real canons, too—canons without compromises. The 
publishers seem to think they are intended for schools, 
since there is a list of other school music on the back 
of this work, but it is far more probable that grown-ups 
will be fascinated by this cleverness, which is altogether 
out of reach of the child mind. The canons can be sung 
either by male or female choruses or by three solo male 
or female voices. 
(John Church, Cincinnati) 


Lead Us, O Father, a sacred duet by John Hyatt 
Brewer.—The melody of this duet is as simple as a hymn 
tune and may be just as popular. The whole work is sim 
ple and will not tax the powers of the average choir solo 
ists. It is therefore a useful work and will undoubtedly 
find the recognition it deserves 

An Evening Prayer, sacred song, by Charles Gilbert 
Spross.—Here is a quiet melody arranged in a_ auiet 
manner. It is genuinely devotional without being dull, 
and there, is enough development in the accompaniment 
to give it a certain dignity and distinction. 

(Lorenz Publishing Co., Dayton) 

Sometise, sacred solo, with quartet ad lib. by Julian P 
Moorman.—Such music as this is sure to be popular with 
choir singers and is most likelv to be used either as a duet 
or chorus as well as a solo. It is very, very simple, just 
the music for churches with volunteer choirs. 


(Chappell & Co., Ltd., London) 

Evening, song, by Kathleen Olive O’Connor.—Teach 
ers will find this song useful in the studio. It is simple, 
lies rather low, and gives good opportunity for clear pro- 

nunciation and sostenuto. The music is unpretentious 
and charming. j 
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VON KLENAU: AN APPRECIATION 


By Paul Bechert 


(Reprinted in part from The 
post of conductor of one of the 
aristocratic choral societies of exclusive Vienna, in 
cession to the late lamented Ferdinand Lowe and to 
that most revered of all Central European choral directors, 
ied Ochs, is a rare distinction. But when we learn 
the musician who thas reached this important position 
mparatively young years is simultaneously the founder 
director of the largest symphonic orgamzation of 
nhagen, we may rest assured that the qualities of the 
indeed, unusual, And this double 
Klenau, the eminent Danish 
achieved promimence in 


be invested with the 


Siegit 


position 1s 
composer 
both of 


ust be 
Paul von 
uctor who has great 
function 
two offices which Klenau occupies, at Vienna and 
respectively, give at once a survey of his 
depth. The Vienna Singakademie is a 
nservative organization based, in its prin 
great tradition which is an integral part of 
status. Its repertory comprises, for the 
most, the great choral works of the classics: Bach’s mon 
imental Passions and B minor Mass; Handel's great 
oratorios: Beet! Missa solemnis and Ninth Sym 
phon Mozart's Requiem; and the German Requiem of 
Brahm It has been Klenau’s privilege to present these 
and many others besides—in the most perfect 
achieved with the means and choral material 
mmand. At Copemhagen, on the other hand, Mr 
assumed the not always grateful mission of 
a pioneer for modern music. His debut, by the way, was 
with a program of his own compositions; and his 
success, both as composer and conductor, was such as to 
about the foundation of a new orchestral society, 
the Dansk filharmonisk Selskab. In the words of Fritz 
Crome, a prominent Danish critic, the advent of Klenau 
was “nothing short of a_ revelation.” Denmark “dis 
covered” a new native composer on that night, and began 
to take its place among the world’s nations as far as appre- 
ciation and understanding of contemporary music was 
concerned. For his native country, then, Klenau has made 
musical history 
Klenau, the conductor, 


! hage Nn 
rsatility and 
more c¢ artistic 
cipk on the 


1 
cal 


Vienna mus 
ven's 


masterwork 


form to be 


at nis 


Klenau has 
mace 


bring 


is one of the most sincere per 
sonalities before the musical public today. His distinguish 
ing feature total absence of any pose or humbug 
Unlike the many travelling virtuosi of the baton he shuns 
affectation in any form. He disdains the air of obtrusive 
“temperament” so frequently exhibited by the conductors 
of our time. Klenau knows no platform acrobatics and 
no picturesque contortions; but he is equally far from the 
new method, so frequently practised by certain Central- 
European conductors, of focusing the attention of the 
hearer upon his own person by over-emphasized reticence 
and statuesque demeanor. His signs are calculated not to 
impress the superficial amateur in the audience but solely 
to convey his will and intentions, and his cues and dynamic 
marks ¢ ire invariably given with truly artistic economy. 


is the 


Sackbut, 


London, March, 1924) 

What is true of the outward features of Klenau’s con- 
ducting, applies in an even greater measure to his inter- 
pretations. Klenau, let it be stated clearly, is a conductor 
of high intellectual status, and a universally cultured mind, 
who does not confine himself to the purely outward aspects 
of his vocation. He is a man of universal knowledge and 
deeply intellectual trend of mind; he has gone deeply 
into all things connected with his art, and his learned dis- 


PAUL VON KLENAU, 

cussions on interpretative style have frequently attracted 
the attention of the musical profession. Only on the occa- 
sion of last year’s centennial of Beethoven's Ninth, Klenau 
has written a deeply intellectual and interesting essay on 
the original of this great masterwork as contrasted with 
the (commonly accepted) retouched version introduced by 
Richard Wagner. Yet with all his intellectual trend of 
mind Klenau never remains a theorist; his.centennial per- 
formance of Beethoven’s master symphony served to prove 
that the results of Klenau’s research on the subject were 
substantiated by his ability to visualize his ideas; his pro- 
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HIS 


ORGANIZATION for 


twenty years past has unceas- 
ingly worked throughout the country 
to spread knowledge of the highest 
form of instrumental art, namely, 
chamber music, and its efforts have 
been crowned with genuine success.” 


Augusta Tollefsen 


Paulo Gruppe 


New York Sun, December 19, 1925. 


Expressing the Agreement of New York Reviewers 
Town Hall Recital, December 18, 1925 


“The musicians were evenly matched and played 
with the smoothness of ensemble that comes of 
long practice together."—-New York Times. 


“Their performance is vigorous and expressive, 
with a unity of spirit as well as of execution.”— 
New York Herald Tribune. 


“There was a wealth of contrast in the program 

which added a freshness and inspiration to 

the excellent ensemble playing of the group.”— 
New York Evening Post. 


“The Trio is experienced and capable and always 
worth a hearing.”"—New York World. 


“The Trio played this music with rare 
sympathy and admirable finish and served 
to show further the practical skill and vibrantly 
rich tone of the three players—each one is a_con- 
cert soloist."—New York Sun. 


“This organization proved itself again . 
a thoroughly accomplished chamber music trio, 
and, as in times past, gave full proof of its 
sterling ability and great success."—New York 
Staats Zeitung. 


Touring the South, Florida to New Mexico, 
February, 1926 


Management: 
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“THE MUSICAL COURIER SAYS—” 


For the benefit of its readers and all 
others within radio distance of 


WRNY, 258 Meters 


(The Roosevelt, New York) 


the Musicat Courter has established a 
bi-weekly service through that station. 


Every MONDAY and THURSDAY 
afternoon at 2 o'clock the MusicaL 
CouRIER goes on the air for fifteen min- 
utes (H. O. Osgood, Associate Editor, 
announcing) to give you the latest news 
about concerts, artists and the musical 
world in general. 








Ninth created a veritable stir at Vienna for 
style and plasticity of performance. 
Klenau’s dramatic fancy and sense of style, on the other 
hand, was even more forcefully evinced in his last year’s 
production of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion; the big work 
unrolled itself as a tremendous dramatic painting of gigantic 
proportions, by means of a deft and remarkably suggestive 
grouping of the huge chorus and of the soloists upon the 
concert platform. It was one of the most gripping per- 
formances which Bach’s masterwork has ever received. 

With all his love for the great classics of music, which 
invariably occupy a broad space in this programs, and which 
he interprets with the deep reverence of a big mind, Klenau 
has, perhaps, achieved even greater prominence as a path- 
maker for modern music. At Copenhagen, Klenau's pro 
grams blazed the trail for the modern masters of all coun 
tries; it was he who gave the Danish premiére of Arnold 
Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, who introduced the Danish 
public to the works of Frederick Delius, Sir Edward Elgar, 
Gustav Mahler, Arnold Schénberg, Scriabine, Alfredo 

Casella, Ottorino Respighi, to mention only a few names 
of particular international prominence. At Vienna it was 
Klenau who gave the first performance of Darius Mil- 
haud’s L’homme et son désir; of Schénberg’s Gurrelieder 
in the new and reduced orchestral scoring; and of Fred- 
erick Delius’ Mass of Life. It was quite natural, therefore, 
that Klenau was the musician chosen to conduct the great 
festival concert given on the occasion of Delius’ sixtieth 
birthday, at Frankfort, last year. 

It is surprising, in view of the great love which Klenau 
has so often bestowed upon the works of his composer- 
colleagues, that his own compositions have not very fre- 
quently appeared on his programs, and, indeed, much 
more frequently on those of other—and no less famous con- 
ductors. Anyone acquainted with Paul von Klenau’s own 
musical products will find such self-chosen reluctance 
towards his own compositions very unjustified. Yet it is 
an integral part of Klenau’s artistic personality; if any 
thing, he lacks the gift of self-glorification and vainglori- 
ous over-activity which has made lesser men_passingly 
successful. No less a personage than Felix Weingartner 
was the conductor to give Klenau his first hearing at 
Vienna, in one of the subscription concerts of the justly 
famous and proverbally exclusive Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with his middle piece of a symphonic triptych based upon 
Dante’s Inferno. 
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Ednah Cook Smith Gives Musicale 
Ednah Cook Smith, 


A charming musicale was given by 
contralto, at her home in West Philadelphia, 
before a large group of invited guests. The artists assisting 
Mrs. Smith were Dr. Jeno de Donath, violinist, and Mary 
Miller Mount, well known pianist accompanist. 

Mrs. Smith sang four groups of songs, among which 
were the Liszt Lorelei, Schumann’s Widmung, the dramatic 
Cry of Rachel, Nadeschda and an aria from Verdi's Don 
Carlos. Many other numbers combined to make a well 
balanced program, and the contralto exhibited a voice of rare 
depth and richness. The interpretations of the varying types 
were delightful. Mrs. Smith’s charmingly gracious person- 
ality adds much even to her fine voice. She was generous 
with encores, two being sung with violin obligato played by 
Dr. Donath. One was the ever-pleasing Minnetonka, which 
was exquisitely rendered. 

Dr. Donath appeared in three groups of solos. The first 
included two beautiful Bach numbers, an Air and Gavotte. 
In these were demonstrated real art and intelligence. Re- 
markably clear and facile technic was displaved to excellent 
advantage in Wieniawski’s Scherzo Tarantelle. Among the 
other fine numbers were Hejre Kati and Dr. Donath’s own 
arrangement of a composition by Popper. Several encores 
were graciously given, among them Orientale by Cui. In 
all, Dr. Donath gave evidence of unusual musicianship and 
a keen mind. It is a delight to listen to such an artist 

Mrs. Mount accompanied beautifully, as she always does. 
The sympathetic and artistic assistance which she gives the 
soloist is indeed an art in itself 

The house was tastefully decorated with 
and roses 


January 31, 


daffodils 


ferns, 


Re-engagements for Beatrice Martin 


It is always considered a nroof of success if an artist is re 
engaged after a concert. This is the experience of Beatrice 
Martin, soprano, who started her season early in the fall. 
It was a great satisfaction to see that her success was in- 
stantaneous and unqualified and resulted in re-engagements 
in the same towns following her appearance. 

When Miss Martin sang at a special Saengerfest with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Bethlehem during the summer, 
other Pennsylvania towns immediately asked for the artist’s 
services. She appeared in Brooklyn in October and two 
people from New York who heard her immediately en- 
gaged her for two concerts in November in the city. 

She is enjoying an excellent season, and will be heard 
later in New Jersey, Michigan and several Ohio cities. 
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Leon Glasser Pupils in Recital 


In the auditorium of the Stuyvesant High School, on Jan- 
uary 31, the pupils of Leon Glasser gave a violin recital. A 
large and enthusiastic audience expressed delight at the dis- 
play of so much well developed talent; all the participants 
acquitted themselves with much credit, not only to their per- 
sonal ability but also to their evident good schooling. Master 
Sydney Greenstein opened the program with the violin con- 
certo No. 22 of Viotti; he is a child prodigy in the real sense 
of the word. Talent both as to technicalities and artistry 





LEON GLASSER, 


is bountful in him, and he played with a fire, verve and 
sweep worthy of a virtioso. Birdie Zlotolow played the con- 
certo in-E flat of Mozart, displaying fine bowing, ease and 
grace, which made for a lovely flowing tone. Lucy New- 
field’s selection was Cui’s Orientale; following came Emil 
Suskind, giving the Accolay concerto in A minor a spirited 
rendition, and the Korsakow Hindoo Chant a mellow tone 
on the muted strings. Jascha Rosenthal (age six), with a 
very good intonation, delivered two selections, and Lillian 
Goldner proved to have a very well developed technic, partic- 
ularly noticed in Bohm’s Perpetual Motion. Abe Bagrash 
gave three numbers with good musical understanding, and 
Master Jack Meth played three selections, of which the 
Glasser menuet (his teacher’s), was most cordially received. 
The symphony of Dancla closed the program, the partici- 
pants being the Misses Goldner, Newfield, Seltzer, Wittes, 
Zlotolow, Mr. Katz, and Masters Bagrash, Barshatsky, 
Greenstein, Meth, and Suskind. The program was one of 
youthful talent worthy of recognition. 


Cleveland Critic Endorses Lutheran Chorus 


Alice Bradley of Cleveland Topics, on December 19 com- 
mented as follows on The Lutheran Chor us Concert in that 
city: “There is an altogether unique experience in listening 
to a concert by the Greater Cleveland Lutheran Chorus, for 
there is almost total absence of the formalities of concert 
giving. The singers are in their place when the curtain 
rises; the director, F. W. Strieter, presently appears; Estella 
Gockel, the piano accompanist, also comes forward; they sit 
quiétly upon the stage between numbers as the music pro- 
ceeds, and bow very modestly when the applause of the 
audience signifies approval. There is, however, little tempta- 
tion for applause. The choral music of Johann Sebastian 
Bach, and the choral preludes for organ written by the same 
master, are wholly devotional in spirit, and tempt the noisy 
demonstration of the concert hall as little as do the observ- 
ance of the mass or the Protestant church service. But how 
uplifting they are to the spirit, and with what sincere devo- 
tion are they sung by the Lutheran Choir. To have this 
music as a prelude to the Christmas celebration lends to it 
a needed blessing in these days of much holiday feasting. 
... Mr. Strieter’s selections were arranged in sequence 
celebrating the events of the Christian Year: Advent, 
Christmas, New Year, Good Friday, etc. Each chorale for 
voices was followed by an organ prelude sometimes made 
from the same theme, though not always. It made a pro- 
gram of much homogeniety. The contrapuntal music of 
Bach lends itself with difficulty to the modern ideas of shad- 
ing, contrast and what might be called effective concert 
performance, but that the Lutheran Choir is capable of more 
brilliant results in such matters was demonstrated in the 
splendor of the Tschaikowsky Cherubim Song, and in an 
pone, Bas executed reading of the fervent modern 
chorus by T. Noble, Songs of the Righteous. ... Mr. 
Rie dl MEER at the organ was an essential part of the 
music of the afternoon, and found his own concert oppor- 
tunity in a magnificent performance of the toccata from the 
fifth symphony of his beloved master, Charles M. Widor. 
His accompaniments for. the choir, and those of Miss Gockel 
at the piano were most helpful. ... One retains in the 
memory the murmur of many voices in several fugal 
passages of the great B minor Mass, sung with much 
accuracy, the reverence of the brief opening prelude, and 
the grandeur of the chorale finale, A Stronghold Sure, rich 
in the swelling tones of ‘its bold assurance. A. B. 


Actress to Singer 


Twenty minutes after the Victor Radio Hour on Janu- 
ary 29 started proceedings before the microphone over 
WJZ, a telegram was filed at Garden City, L. I., addressed 
to Dusolina Giannini, WJZ, New York. The telegram 
was received by Miss Giannini before she finished her 
second group of her first appearance on the radio. It was 
signed by Frances Starr, celebrated actress, and her hus- 
band, Haskell Coffin, and it read: “Congratulations ! Your 
voice is coming over magnificently. Love.” 
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Julia Claussen was heard in the title role when a per- 
formance of Carmen was given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, Philadelphia, on January 2. “Julia Claussen was 
the heroine and her beautiful voice and powerful acting 
formed the basis upon which the rest of the cast built,” said 
the critic of the Public Ledger. “She sang very finely ‘the 
Habanera and Seguidilla of the first act, as well as the later 
solo and ensemble numbers in which the heroine appears. 
But greater than singing was her dramatic characterization 
of one of the most trying roles of the operatic repertoire. 
Many times she seemed to embody the Carmen of Merrimee’s 
romance and carried off triumphantly the role of the self- 
willed and selfish Spanish girl.” 

Frieda Hempel has returned from a concert tour of the 
South and appeared in recital in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on February 9. She is scheduled to leave at once for a tour 
of the West. 

Germaine Schnitzer played in Rochester, N. Y., re- 
cently and aroused the enthusiasm of her hearers through 
her masterly rendition of the romantic piano works she had 
programmed. She is on the eve of her departure for a 
tour of the Middle West, Northwest and California. 

Nevada Van der Veer has been re-engaged by the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra for the Bach St. Matthew Passion 
on March 30. March 24 the contralto will give a joint 
recital with Mildred Dilling at Alleghany College, Mead- 
ville, Pa 

Florence Leonard and Louise Hopkins are taking a 
limited group of students abroad for study with Breithaupt, 
and for concertizing. They will also attend the music 
festivals in Munich or Salzburg. Application should be 
made immediately as bookings are completed early in the 
year. 

Lynnwood Farnam’s Bach Organ Recitals on succes- 
sive Monday evenings in February at Holy Communion P. E. 
Church, New York, are attended by audiences deeply in- 
terested in everything he plays. The two Great Fugues in C 
minor and G minor were the features of February 8; on 
February 15 choral-preludes and the big fantasia and fugue 
in C minor are on the program.. He is also organ soloist in 
the Winifred Young Cornish piano recitals in Town Hall, 
February 13, 23 and March 6, having the accompaniment of 
various other instruments in certain works. 

Louis Greene, violinist and instructor, has been made 
head of the stringed instrument department in Good Counsel 
Academy, White Plains, N. Y.,; where he has some excellent 
talents in charge. 


Marguerite Potter entertained pupils and friends, Jan- 
uary 23, with a musicale in her Steinway Hall studios, when 
ten advanced pupils gave an attractive program; a reception 
followed. Her annual song recital is announced for Febru- 
ary 20, at Chickering Hall. 

Kate S. Chittenden issued At Home cards for January 
31, when, notwithstanding a driving rain, the salons were 
crowded. Annabelle Wood played a piano program of two 
groups, including works by Bach, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, 
Paderewski and Rhene-Baton, in which her poetic and intel- 
lectual interpretation brought her well deserved applause. 

Sergei Klibansky received from William R. Chapman 
a letter of warm felicitation on the fine success of his pupil, 
Vivian Hart, soloist at the Rubinstein Club concert, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. “I cannot recall any young singer who 
created such wild enthusiasm by her marvelous singing,” he 
wrote; also “delighted to include her in my Maine Music 
Festival for 1926.” ’ 

Philadelphia’s Sesqui-Centennial Exposition will boast 
of one of the largest pipe organs in the world. It will be 
wholly designed by organists, will cost $150,000, and will 
have four manuals and over one hundred stops. Daily re- 
citals will be given at noon by leading organists, such as 
Lynnwood Farman, Clarence Dickinson, Dr. Alexander 
Russell, Pietro Yon and Charles M. Courboin. 

Florence Easton’s frank departure ftom established 
precedents in her interpretation of Madame Butterfly at the 
Metropolitan Opera House recently, was thus commented on 
by the critic of the New York Evening World: “Florence 
Easton ended Madame Butterfly in a new manner. Puccini’s 
directions call for an Ameri¢an flag, a baby, Pinkerton and 
Sharpless at the close. Mme. Easton discarded all, stabbing 
herself conventionally behind the screen; then, after rolling 
down some stairs, she pulled herself, by means ‘of a chair, up 
to a standing position, hurled the chair over her head ‘and 
fell dead upon an empty stage:” 

Opera Players, Inc., will have its premier performance 
on February 28. This date marks the opening of its new 
theater, The Grove, at 22-24 Grove Street, New York City. 
The initial performance will be an operetta, The Immortal 
Hour. Enrica Clay Dillon, general director, has full charge 
of the production, and the success of this unique organiza- 
tion will be of much interest to the local music life. Miss 
Dillon’s career as an operatic stage director is well known 
and she has always been associated with artistic successes. 

Elsa Alsen left New York for her mid-western tour 
which opened in Pittsburgh on January 28 and ends in Cleve- 
land, where she will be guest artist with the Chicago Opera, 
singing Briinhilde in Die Walkiire, February 18. : 

Ruth Rodgers was soloist with the Hartford Oratorio 
Society in a performance of The Messiah on January 5, and 
according to the Hartford Times: “Her voice is a lovely 
soprano, of ample range, and well suited to oratorio work, 
in which field of musical endeavor she has achieved success. 
Her singing of the three arias established her as a singer 
of great talent. Her evident sincerity, together with her 
reverent treatment of the se immortal melodies, won for her 
much deserved praise.’ 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, recently gave a program 
at the Riverdale Country Club, at which she scored a success. 
She also impersonated Elsie Maynard in a New York per- 
formance of The Yeoman of the Guard, and took the part of 
Roxanne in an operatic satire based on the balcony scene 
from Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Charles M. Courboin, organ virtuoso, had appearances 
during January in cities from. Boston to Chicago. During 
February he will be heard’ on the Pacific Coast, returning 
the end of the month to Minneapolis, where he will play 

(Continued on page 53) 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANGeLEes, Cat.—The Seventh Symphony pair of Con- 
certs, January 15th. and 16th, at the Philharmonic Audito- 
rium, had Adolph Tandler as guest conductor. Conductor 
of the old Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, Tandler 
though a young man has had much to do with the musical 
growth of Los Angeles. He received an ovation which it is 
said has never been equalled in Los Angeles. The program 
was colorful, opening with Cesar Franck’s Symphony in D 
minor, followed by Dohnanyi’s Suite for the Orchestra, 
played for the first time at these concerts and closing with 
Goldmark’s Overture from The Days of Youth, also played 
for the first time at these concerts. 

The Sunday afternoon “Pop” Concert, January 10, fea- 
tured Ruth Reynolds, mezzo-soprano, as soloist, a young girl 
with a promising voice of appealing quality, who sang Elgar's 
Haven, and Where Corals Lie, and the aria from Mignon, 
Know"st Thou the Land? The conductor, Walter Henry 
Rothwell, opened the program with Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony (C minor, op. 67). The singer was followed by Ni- 
code’s Tarantelle, op. 13, No. 1, closing with the Strauss 
Overture, The Bat, in commemoration of the 100th anni- 
versary of the composer's birth. 

Tandler’s Littlke Symphony Orchestra was heard January 
9 in the Biltmore ballroom, which was packed. The program 
was opened by Bach’'s Siciliano for two clarinets and strings. 
The novelty of the program was a number by Cowell called 
Composition which was played from the manuscript. This 
was in two parts, largo and allegretto, and partook of the 
nature of an experiment. Striving after new tonal effects 
the composition calls for the elimination of the keyboard, the 
strings being plucked or swept instead. Winifred Hooke, at 
the piano and Helen Yankwich working the pedals did some 
unusual work. The effect was interesting. Cowell is a prom- 
ising young California composer. The King Christian Suite 
by Sibelius is a wonderful composition and with the weird 
accompaniment of the throbbing plucked strings the effect 
was exceptionally fine. 

John Philip Sousa. made his entrance to the Philharmonic 
Auditorium for the first of his series of concerts given there, 
under the Behymer management, escorted by a squad of 
aoe and the full band of the University of Southern 

California, who afterward occupied several banner decorated 
boxes and several rows of front seats. Beside his several 
appearances at the Philharmonic, Sousa appeared before the 
Hollywood High School. The house was sold out at each 
2 sharon sag At the first evening performance Judge Kene- 
saw Landis sat in a box from which he was called to the 
stage to receive a copy of Sousa’s latest composition, Our 
National Game, which is dedicated to Judge Landis as the 
High Commissioner of Baseball. The Judge made a brief 
and witty acknowledgment. Sousa’s program drew an en- 
core for every selection and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed 
at every performance. 

Benno Moiseiwitch, Russian pianist, made his appearance 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium, Monday evening, January 
11, under the management of George Leslie Smith, in the 
Auditorium Artist Series. He played a conservative pro- 
gram of well known classics in a personal and radical man- 
ner. His musicianship and ability coupled with his origin- 
ality pleased a large audience. 

Chaliapin, sometimes called “the Volga Boatman,” idol of 
the Los Angeles concert goers, made his only appearance in 
Los Angeles this season at the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
January 14, before a packed house, under the Behymer 
management. 

Mme. Helen Stanley drew a large audience to the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium January 12, when she sang under 
the management of L on Behymer. She gave a varied pro- 
gram, for which she received many encores. Caesar Franck’s 
Panis Angelicus was given by request, in which the artist 
had the assistance of Calmon Luboviski violinist, Ray Hast- 
ings, organist, and Mrs. Henion Robinson, pianist, and which 
had to be repeated. Mrs, Henion Robinson was accompanist 
for the evening. 

An enthusiastic audience heard the Philharmonic String 
Quartet at the Biltmore, January 8. 

The Los Ange ‘les String Quartet gave a fine program of 
chamber music at (¢ hickering Hall, January 13. 

January 13 the Ellis Club (Men’s Chorus) gave an en- 
joyable concert at the Philharmonic Auditorium, under the 
direction of J. B. Poulin. The club was assisted by Caro- 
lyn LeFevre, young violinist, who recently played with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Harold Proctor, tenor, and Wil- 
bur Herwig, tenor, were also soloists. 
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The junior pupils of the Olga Steeb school gave a pro soli, several of the Pictures from an Exhibition by Mous 
gram January 16. sorgsky. There was a large, representative and enthusi 

Victor Edmunds, tenor, left this week for New York, astic audience, among whom were noticed: Joseph Szigeti, 
where he has a contract to sing the part of Pinkerton in Marya Freund, Alfred Casella, Judith Litante, Paul Roes, 











Madame Butterfly with the Manhattan Opera Company. Marion Bauer and Arthur Hartmann. Prokotieff's program 
Onalee Jones, twelve year old cellist, gave a program at included the Third Sonata (in one movement), op. 28; 
Chickering Hall, January 9. Three Gavottes, op. 12, 25 and 32; Two Marches, op. 12 


January 5 Grace Adele Freeby presented her artist and 33; scherzo from The Love for Three Oranges; Pre 
» he ee . . : . 
pupil Frances Bates in a piano recital at the Friday Morning — lude, op. a: kaceata, op. ll, from his own works, and 


Club House. Four Bizzaries, op. 25, by Miaskowsky. This program was 
John Smallman presented the Lotus Girls Trio in recital identical with that presented before the various chapters 
at the Ebell Club, Saturday evening, January 16. of Pro-Musica, Inc., which extend from coast to coast, by 


A musical extravaganza called A Night in Dreamland, Prokofieff, in his trans-continental tour, during the month 
was given at the Philharmonic Auditorium for the benefit 0°! January, 1926, 
of the Mount Washington Educational Center, January 15. 
B. L. H 


‘eo Emil Wolff Dead 


Bertin.—Emil Wolff has just died here at the age of 
seventy-nine, He was the younger brother of the also ce 
ceased Herrmann Wolff, the first and most famous of all 
German concert managers. Up to a short time before his 
death Emil Wolff was a member of Wolff and Sachs, the 
firm founded by his brother. Emil Wolff was a most 
sympathetic personality and was much sought after on 
account of his amusing fund of anecdotes about the great 
musical personalities of the last century. Cc 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


PortLaNpb, Ort.—On the morning of January 16, the Port- 
land Symphony Orchestra, at its first concert for young 
people, played before a large and enthusiastic audience 
Willem van Hoogstraten conducted with his usual skill. 
Among the offerings were Mozart's overture to the Marriage 
of Figaro, second movement of Beethoven's fifth symphony, 
Mozart’s gavotte from Idomeneo, Percy Grainger’s Irish 
folk song, third movement of Tschaikowsky's fourth sym 
phony and other works. 

Serge Prokofieff, composer-pianist, under the direction of 
the local chapter of the Pro Musica Society, appeared in De Segurola Entertains for Two Singers 
an interesting program of his own compositions. 


‘ . As rT pe as give f res De Seg ia i oO 
Members of the Monday Musical Club recently had the \ supper party was given by Andres De Seguroia_ in honor 


of Mary Lewis and Anna Fitziu on February 5, at the 


pleasure of hearing Edith Collais Evans, h.snpraia, and Albert Fist, Avenue Club. Ainona, thts seveant ‘wares. Mary 
(Conpmnes on celia 52) Lewis, Anna Fitziu, Mr. and Mrs. William Prime, Mrs 

Julius Walsh, Catharine Wellman, Mr. and Mrs. Cosme 

Hamilton, Wally Toscanini, Stroppa-Quaglia, Diego Dé 

Prokofieft Heard by Pro-Musica Members Suarez, Samuel Piza, Howard Shelley, Douglas Wood anc 


Pro-Musica, Inc., invited, on January 26, the members A. Foligno. 
of the society to a matinee of an all-Russian program 
ylayed by Serge Prokofieff, distinguished Russian com ‘ . . . 
0 sg ts. «Mth The affair took place at the resi Lund for Opera Recital in Philadelphia 
dence of the hostess, Mrs. Charles Robinson Smith, 34 Charlotte Lund has been engaged by Mrs. Henry M 
West Sixty-ninth Street, New York City. Sigmund Klein, Tracey, President of the Philadelphia Civic Opera, to give an 
member. of the board of directors of Pro-Musica, Inc., opera recital of Samson and Delilah for the students of the 
announced that owing to the illness of Lina Llubera (Mrs. University of Pennsylvania, through the courtesy of th 
Prokofieff), Prokofieff would substitute, for her vocal Civic Opera, which will also present that opera 
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ANTONIA SAWYER INC 
WHITE PLAINS NY 


MISS DOE ACHIEVED GREAT SUCCESS IN HER JOINT CONCERT 
WITH FLONZALEYS HERE FEBRUARY THIRD CONGRATULATIONS ON 
SUCH A FINE ARTIST 
WESTPALMBEACH MUSICAL BUREAU 
718A 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER Aeolian Hall, New York 
and P. O. Box 446, 106 Central Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 
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WERRENRATH Batons 





Management: WOLFSHON MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc., 250{West 57th Street, New York 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Civic CONCERT SERVICE, Inc., 
Dema Harshbarger, President 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

Personal Representative: 

0. SCOTTO Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 








W. J, HENDERSON 
Dean of New York Critics 
N.Y. Sun, Dec, 8th, 1924 


says: 
Vocal Studio, Hotel Majestic 








sang in a manner that might have filled the 
heart of ANY OTHER SINGER of this 
day with an ardent desire to EMULATE 
SO AUTHORITATIVE A MASTER. 


Knabe Piano Used 
Seventy-second Street and Central Park West, New York City Telephone Endicott 1900 




















HUGHES 


Management of EOWIN HUGHES, 340 W. 89th St., New York 


Steinway Piano Duo-Art Records 


VOCAL INSRTUCTION 

135 W. 80th St., New York 
OSEPH Tel. 4386 "Trafalgar 
—- —_ by 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Phone Nevins 1001 401 Knabe Building, New York City 


ASCHENFELDER 


L 

o 

| v 

1 oca!l Studios 
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42 West 69th Street, New York 
Telephone 3616 Endicott 


JOHN A. HOFFMANN, tem 


Member of the Artist Faculty of the 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


JOHANNES MACENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music - Utica, N. Y* 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orch 


“Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral pence of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
(Signed) Eanst Von Douwawyt.” 


WALTER MILLS 
BARITONE 


Phone 6257 Murray Hill 
ELIZABETH QUAILE Gr*riAno 
Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street 3 Fy $ New York 


FRANCES SEBEL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Personal Address: 164 West 79th St., N. Y. Phone 9666 Endicott 
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ROBERT PERUTZ 


VIOLINIST 


For terms apply: BURNET TUTHILL Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Piaza 

















Mme. HELENE SAXBY 
(Paris—London—Dresden— Weimar) 
Pianist, Composer, Ensemble Work 

Highly successful in prepering Pupils for Repertoire, Concert. or 


Exams (Voice or Piano) udied Stavenhagen, Garcia, ete. 
by Ciara Novello Davies, —y ber Southern representative. 


Member of Key Club, N. Y 
504 S. OREGON AVENUE TAMPA, FLORIDA 














BLANCHE MARCHESI 


——SINGING ACADEMY—— 
202 rue deCourcelles Paris, France 
for Pablic 


== $ WAYNE = 


3 Ave. Sully Prud'homme (Qual d’Oreay) Paris vii, France 





Pianists Prepared 











ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy. 
will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of any 
sort, which will be gladly furnished without 
charge by correspondence or in personal in- 
terviews. 


Milan office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRE 


Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. he letters are 
answered seriatim. 

How To PRONOUNCE 
Snegourotchka, Snay-go- 
rotch-kah 
Carvalho, Car-vahl-yu 
Castrucci, Cas-troo-che 


Stoessel, Ster-sel 

Winetzkaja, Ve-netz-kah-yah 

Sealzilli, Skahl-ze-lee 

Jurjewskaya, Your-yev-skah 
yah 

; AN EMBARRASSMENT 

“It has been our yearly custom to visit New York 
immediately after the holidays in order to hear some 
good music, and as usual this year we came expecting to 
stay for a fortnight or three weeks, devoting our time 
entirely to music. But when we arrived and discovered 
the feast of good things that was spread out, we hardly 
knew where to commence to make our list, and the 
result is that our stay will be prolonged possibly to six 
weeks, for we cannot afford to miss some of the things 
promised. As we read the Musicat Courter at home as 
well as when here, we are indebted to that authority for 
keeping in touch with what is going on, even if we do 
live in the country. Usually the opera and orchestras 
loom the largest upon our list, but this year we could 
not cover either branch of the art in any two weeks.” 

It is really a wonderful season for music this winter, for 
the high class programs make an appeal to thousands who 
attend half a dozen concerts or operas and who ordinarily 
go but once or twice. Packed houses appear to be the rule 
now and there is an enthusiasm which, perhaps might be 
called “atmosphere,” that shows how the public is “taking 
notice” and appre« iating the real musical development of the 
country. The slogan “Make America Musical” has been 
influential in producing this enthusiasm; well rounded per 
formances have carried on the good work, while the im 
mediate response of the public has been a stimulant. We 
do not need to boast, it is so apparent; we are what English 
people would call “top hole” in music 

PRONOUNCIATION 

“Which pronounciation of the words ‘neither’ 
and ‘wounded’ would you use in chorus singing in con- 
nection with text from the Scriptures or sacred music 
in general? Then in singing, when would you roll the 

English ‘r’ and when not? Is it rolled in the word 

‘are’? I trust that you will print the answers as soon 

as possible.” 

“Neither” should be ny-ther. “Wounded” like round-ed 
is of course the Biblical pronounciation. and. sounds better 
than woon-~<led. It sounds smoother, which must be con- 
sidered in chorus or any kind of singing. Never roll an “r” 
in singing English. 

Pacific Coast Critics Praise Ernest Davis 

Ernest Davis sang in Seattle, Wash., recently before a 
large audience and inspired the critic of the Seattle Daily 
Times to comment on his appearance as follows: “Ernest 
Davis, famous New York tenor, was the assisting artist and 
his wonderful singing aroused the audience to heights of 
enthusiasm. Mr. Davis won the hearts of Seattle music 
lovers last summer when he was guest soloist with The Way- 
farer, and his artistry and beautiful voice evoked still greater 
admiration last evening. Perhaps few if any tenors in this 
country today are in more demand as oratorio singers than 
Mr. Davis, and his masterful handling of the recitative and 
aria from Judas Maccabeus easily explained his preéminence 
in this field. The German songs revealed his careful train- 
ing in the classics. His English group proved of particular 
interest, especially Romeo’s Ladder, by Loth, which the com- 
poser dedicated to Mr. Davis.” Following an engagement, 
in Tacoma, the Tacoma Daily Ledger said of him: “Ernest 
Davis won the recognition of the audience at the close of 
his first offering, an aria, Sound an Alarm, from Judas Mac- 
cabeus. A group of German numbers was well received, 
but the audience was captivated by his singing of M’appari, 
the aria from Martha. His magnificent tenor voice reached 
the heights in this number and left his hearers clamoring for 
more. His third group of English songs of modern times 
and interspersed with some of the old English rondos, were 
also accorded a warm reception. The singer was generous 
with his wares and established himself by his magnificent 
voice and his charming: personality.” 


Lewis Richards in Unusual Recital 


Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, who has been appearing 
with George Barrére in a series of recitals of sonatas for 
flute and harpsichord, in Steinway Hall, on January 17, 
24 and 31, also found time to appear with Arthur Whiting 
in a recital for harpsichord and clavichord at the Century 
Club on January 14. It is unfortunate for lovers of old 
instruments and their music that this was a private recital, 
because it was the first time since the days long before the 
invention of the piano that two harpsichords have been 
played together. Mr. Richards is a member of the Société 
des Instruments Anciens in Paris, and so has access to their 
library of rare manuscripts. In his concerts with George 
Barrére, he delighted his audience with the performance of 
unpublished pieces, and his recital with Arthur Whiting was 
no less a treat for the small number of privileged hearers. 


Dorsey Whittington to Conduct Master Class 
in the South 


Dorsey Whittington has been engaged to give a agociat 
Summer Master Class at Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
from the middle of June to July 30. He has been aeival 
most enthusiastically in his recitals in the South and many 
of his large class of talented pupils are from that section 
of the country. It is quite natural that he should look for- 
ward to it with enthusiasm. Immediately after his summer 
class Mr. Whittington will sail to play several recitals in 
Europe but will return in November for a transcontinental 
tour of America. Over forty-five engagements have already 
been booked’ for him: by George DeLisle, and many other 
engagements are pending. 
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A Unique Plan of Concert Management 


The recent annual conference of the National Civic Music 
Associations in Chicago, which came to so successful a con- 
clusion with an interesting talk by Samuel Insull, brings to 
mind the dominating and unique figure who originated this 
plan, now being successfully carried out in over one hun- 
dred cities. Dema E. Harshbarger works on a plan that is 
totally different, in so far as the method is concerned, from 
any of her colleagues and the success which has attended 
her efforts has been incomprehensible to many, especially 
in the eastern metropolis where they recognize her success 
but cannot understand it because it is contrary to all the 
accepted methods of procedure. 

Miss Harshbarger has done away with all of the old cut 
and dried methods with which the managerial phase of the 
musical business is carried on. Her idea is that musical 
management must be up-to-date in its manner of doing 





DEMA BH. HARSHBARGER. 


business as well as any other line. To give successful con- 
certs you must have an audience as well as an artist, and 
what is more to the point, a paying audience. Through 
proper organization this can be done and this is the point 
which this clever business woman successfully stresses. 

In an interview which the writer had recently Miss 
Harshbarger said: “The Civic Concert Service which is 
now being successfully put in practice in over one hundred 
cities of the middle west, is not a management of artists, 
but rather a plan to serve the ultimate consumer, which is 
the public, and the local manager. Through a plan, which 
I call the Civic Concert Plan and which was successfully 
carried out in the series of concerts at Arcadia Auditorium 
in Chicago this fall, the public in various cities is organized 
and through this organization an audie nce is secured; the 
financial requirements are met, and, what is most important, 
the audience has been sold on the idea of music, rather than 
on a particular artist. The Civic Concert Service is really 
a brokerage for artists, and only those who have been tried 
and proven are recommended by this office. As this service 
is really rendered through organization, it follows that I 
serve the cities who inaugurate it by a period of years, and, 
as a guaranty of its popularity, I may add that the period is 
always renewed by these cities. In short, my plan provides 
an audience for the artist, instead of artists for the audience 
It serves the artist, the audience, the local manager and the 
manager of the artist as well. Its worth has already been 
proven.” R. 


Kathryn Meisle a Popular Artist 


It is interesting to note that Kathryn Meisle, contralto of 
the Chicago and Los Angeles opera companies, has become 
one of the most popular recitalists on the concert stage today. 
On February 9 she began a tour which will keep her steadily 
singing until April 15, without any opportunity to return 
rome. 

The series opened at Washington, D. C., on February 9, 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra in a 
special Rienzi program, which program will be repeated in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia on subsequent nights. Other 
dates include recitals in Bloomsburg, Pa.; Bowling Green, 
Ky., (where she will have two concerts); Annville, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio; Jackson, Mich; Miami, Jacksonville and 
St. Petersburg, Fla. ; Hartsville, S. C.; Pinehurst, N. C.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Greenville, S. C.; Dayton, O.; ‘Wausau, 
Wis.; Arkansas City, Kans.; Cumberland, Md.; Utica, and 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Selma, Ala. All of these engagements 
will be individual song recitals, with the exception of Day- 
ton, Ohio, on which occasion she will be heard in a joint 
rectal with Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago Opera, 
in the closing concert of the Civic Music League of that 
city, on March 18 


Pietro Yon Artist-Pupil Scores 


Harry R. Casselberry, artist-pupil of Pietro Yon, re- 
cently gave a recital in Reading, Pa., where he scored a 
big triumph. Mr. Casselberry, who is only twenty-five 
years old, astonished his hearers, for he plays with the 
skill of a finished master. From a technical and musicianly 
standpoint, he proved himself an unusual performer, 
familiar with all details of each composition. His program 
was made up of standard works for organ, all of which 
he represented with decided mastery. At the close of the 
recital Mr. Casselberry was heartily congratulated. 

This was his first recital in Reading, and Potentate 
Eisenbrown has received many requests for a return ‘en- 
gagement of this gifted artist. 


Flonzaley Quartet Scores in Havana 


The following cablegram has been received by Loudon 
Charlton, manager of the Flonzaley Quartet : “Flonzaley 
Quartet just closed series of three concerts in Havana amid 
scenes of great enthusiasm. Quartet appearances unani- 
mously hailed by press and public as outstanding events of 
Havana’s musical life.”. The concerts were given under the 
auspices of the Sociedad pro Arte. 
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MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 
Music—Painting—S culpture—Architecture —Opera Class—Ballet-—Drama—Lectures 


310 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Phone Academy 
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Available for Recitals, Concerts or Special Programs of Negro Spirituals 


WILSON LAMB, Organizer and Manager - - 


MOST PROFICIENT NEGRO CHOIR IN AMERICA 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING, ORANGE, N. J. 
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Sole Associate Teacher oi 
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Soprano Chicago Opera 
1451 Broadway, New York 


Management: R. E. Johnston 
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THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. William C. Carl, Director 


Instructor of Jessie Craig Adam, Harold Vincent Milligan, Leah Mynderse, Willard Irving Nevins, Frederick W. 
Schlieder, George William Volkel and many other prominent organists. 


Winter Term January, 14th 


Seventeen East Eleventh Street, New York City 











Management: 
ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall 
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CRYSTAL WATERS 


Singer of Songs 


Concert Programs — Teacher of singing in all its branches 


126 East 60th St. 











DUNNING SYSTEM 


for Beginners 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 


Normal Classes as follows : — 


of Improved Music Study 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 WEST 40th Street, New York City, Normal Class July 15, 1926 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Normal Courses, JUNE 30 to AUGUST 3 
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Special Courses, MAY 26 to AUGUST 3 
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STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Homelike, pleasant environment. Rooms with and 
without meals. Practice pianos. Open to non-resident 
women and men students. 


Write for Summer Catalog, stating course of study 
in which you are interested. Address 


M. C. SCHWENKER, Secretary 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
MAKE YOUR DORMITORY RESERVATIONS NOW 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
and presented with so many bouquets that Conductor Weidig 
was compelled to help the young artist carry her many tro- 
phies off the stage. Mae Willems, a blind soprano, revealed 
in the aria, O Patria Mia, from Aida, one of the best trained 
voices heard in a long time in this city. Clearer intonation, a 
moge brilliant, voluminous and even voice has not come to the 
attention of this reviewer this season, and Miss Willems 
must be judged from now on as a professional and not merely 
as a student. An astute manager should get her under his 
wing, as many will want to hear this young artist. Eva 
Polokoff, who is yet in her early teens, played the second and 
third movements of the Wieniawski D minor concerto like 
a mature violinist. Here is another big talent in the course 
of development. Hulda Blank, coloratura soprano, sang with 
virtuosity Thou Brilliant Bird, from David's Pearl of Brazil, 
in which she had not only the assistance of the orchestra but 
also that of the flutist of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Margarethe Morris, a pianist who enjoys her work as much 
as the audience was pleased to hear her rendition of the 
Weber-Liszt Polacco Brillante, will probably be heard from 
in the near future. The concert came to a conclusion with 
the playing of the Allegro from the Guilmant concerto in D 
minor by Edward Eigenschenk, organist 

The orchestra gave splendid support to the young artists 
and Adolf Weidig conducted for each one with the care of 
a good father and the knowledge of a first class musician 
A very enjoyable concert that adds another glorious page in 
the history of the American Conservatory ! 

GABRILOWITSCH'S HisTorical 

The fifth historical piano recital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
was given on January 31 at the Princess Theater. This se 
ries was first attended by only a few students and teachers 
eager to gain knowledge, but after the third recital the audi 
ences have grown in proportion. and no doubt when the sixth 
and final concert is given, the sold-out sign will have to be 
placed outside the door. At the recital under review not a 
seat was left in the theater. 


SERIES 


Grorces ENESCO 

Georges Enesco made his reappearance here at the Studs 
baker Theater before the largest audience that has ever 
greeted him in this city—also on Sunday afternoon. Enesco 
is a very satisfying violinist, whose popularity is increasing 
and who apparently cares little for the plaudits of the audi 
ence. As a matter of fact, his success seems to depress him 
He plays for himself and makes a bid for popularity only 
through his excellent rendition of the numbers inscribed on 
his program 

Dapor Puri with Crvic ORCHESTRA 

Appearing as soloist at the Civic Orchestra concert on 
January 31, at Orchestra Hall, Nicholas Zaichenko, baritone, 
won well deserved success. His most effective use of his 
beautiful, well placed organ in the Dio Possente from Faust 
and Deh Viene from Don Giovanni earned the baritone the 
full approval of the listeners. Mr. Zaichenko has received 
his training under the expert guidance of Francesco Daddi. 
Mark Love 1nN ReciTat 
who is fast coming to the fore is Mark 
who has done such fine work this sea 
Apollo Club and various other well 
known organizations and whose song recital at Fine Arts 
Recital Hall on January 28 was one of the most enjoyable 
of the season. Though possessed of an exceptioné ally fine 
voice, Mr. Love does not rely solely on his organ to gain the 
approval of his listeners, for his song is dignified, tasteful, 
and his interpretation that of an intelligent music ian. Not 
only does he understand the meaning of his songs, but he 
also knows how best to convey the composer's meaning to 
the listener. During the course of this reviewer's stay he 
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alg a recitative and air, from the Rage of the Tempest and 
Hear Ye Winds and Waves by Handel, Purcell’s Passing 
by, Handel’s Honor and Arms and a group by Schubert, 
srahms, Franz and Schumann, in English. The latter group 
was poorly translated but was beautifully sung by the basso, 
who understands the art of sustained tone to perfection. 
There were also arias from Gounod’s Philemon and Baucis 
and Faust and songs by Jalowicz, Rasbach, Stickles, Hawley 
and Homer making up the program. Altogether a most 
interesting and highly enjoyable recital, which was climaxed 
with Edgar Nelson's expert accompaniments ! 
ALEXANDER AND Pout Bat with BusH OrcCHESTRA 
brilliant artists—Elsie Alexander, English pianist, 
and Poul Bai, Danish baritone, who recently made his Chi- 
cago debut—will be the soloists with the Bush Conservatory 
Symphony Orchestra when that organization gives its first 
concert of the season, under the direction of Richard Czer- 
wonky, on February 15, at Orchestra Hall 

Miss Alexander, whose art has been admired in this coun 
try, in E ngland and in Canada, will play the Liszt E flat con- 
certo. Mr. Bai is programmed for the Prologue from Pag- 
liacci. Both artists are = ecnay be of the Bush Conservatory 
faculty and are mz aking their first Chicago appearance with 
orchestra on this occasion. 

\ large list of box-holders and season subscribers for the 
annual series of three concerts to be given by the orchestra, 
and the generous support of Samuel E. Moist, of the Moist 
Piano Company, and several other music firms, have contrib- 
uted to make this the most, brilliant season this conservatory 
symphony orchestra has had in the seven years of its exist- 


ence, 


ELSIE 
Two 


ANNA Grorr-Bryant Stupio oF VocaLt Art 

Anna Groff-Bryant, vocal specialist, scientist and instructor, 
gave the first of a series of informal studio talks and musi- 
cale on January 30. These studio events will continue at 
regular intervals throughout the mid-winter and spring sea- 
son. At these occasions a number of promising young sing- 
ers will be heard. 

The students taking part on this occasion included: Alice 
Phelps Rider, dramatic soprano; Gertrude Wehrheim, lyric 
soprano; Norma Welch Feeley, contralto; Nathaniel Smith, 
tenor; Theodore J. Regnier, baritone, and Lee Lindig, lyric 
tenor. The song program presented Cadman, Spross, Linden 
Given, Strickland, Chadwick, Quilter, Griffes, Woodman, 
Logen, Clough-Leighter and Curran selections. 

TRUMBULL Pupit_ PLAys 

Genevieve Scully, artist-pupil of Florence Trumbull, played 

for the Woodlawn Woman’s Club at the Midway Masonic 


Temple, on February 2, winning well deserved success. 
Nores 


CONSERVATORY 

The second semester of the Bush Conservatory academic 
calendar began February 8. The second half of the school 
year, which will culminate with the class graduation in June, 
is marked by intensive activities in both class room and 
studio. Many new classes, comprising a semester work, 
have been started, and the mid year examinations are now 
in progress The new term has been marked by a big in- 
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crease in enrollment in all departments. The conservatory 
dormitories are full both in women’s and men’s sections and 
every indication points to the completion in June of the big- 
gest season of this progressive Chicago school’s history. 

Many affairs of interest are announced at the Bush Con- 
servatory this week—giving continued evidence of important 
activities at the progressive Chicago school of music and the 
sister arts of drama, languages and dancing. 

Chief interest attaches, of course, to the first concert of 
the season by the Bush ‘Conservatory Symphony Orchestra 
in Orchestra Hall on February 15. Conductor Richard 
Czerwonky has prepared a very fine program and the per- 
formance of it is expected to surpass the previous very high 
standard of this premiere student organization. 

Three pupils of Glenn Drake, tenor of the Bush Conserv- 
atory faculty, are appearing in The Miracle at the Audi- 
torium Theater. They are Hattie Slaven, Edith Rogers and 
Helen DeFore. The latter was also soloist at the I. M. A. 
Convention in Chicago last week. 

Mr. Drake also reports that his pupil, Nola Arter, is 
soloist at St. James Episcopal Church. 


February 





Wacter Spry’s Lecture-REecItat 

Walter Spry gave a lecture recital last Thursday evening, 
February 4, at the Columbia School of Music, taking for 
his subject, The Pianist- Composer. Illustrations ranged 
a Mozart to Debussy and afforded great satisfaction to 
the large audience present. Mr. Spry is never pedantic in 
his talks or in his playing, rather giving the mood of the 
composition and presenting it in a most artistic manner. 


MUHLMANNS’ FareweLt DINNER FoR Opera ArTISTS 


_ Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Muhlmann gave a farewell dinner 
in honor of Augusta Lenska and Mr. and Mrs, Alexander 
Kipnis at the close of the opera season here. Mr. Kipnis 
favored his host and hostess and guests with his fine art 
as lieder singer, accompanied by Mrs. Kipnis and Mrs. 
MuhImann- Metzger. 


Cuicaco Musica Coitece Notes 

Edna Kellogg, former student of the Chicago Musical 
College voice department, and member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, gave a very successful recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on January 22, when the critics found her 
the possessor of an expressively effective voice with notably 
smooth quality of tone, of refined quality and with faultless 
diction. 

Irene Dunn, another former pupil of the voice department, 
has been called by wire from New York, where she had a 
leading role in a Shubert production to sing a leading part 
in Castles in the Air at the Olympic Theater, Chicago. 

Lula Raben, artist-student of Leon Sametini, gave a re- 
cital at the Lithuanian Auditorium on February 5 and also 
was soloist at the Vincent M. FE, Church, Chicago, recently. 

Ralph Bennett, artist-student of Maurice Aronson, was 
_ accompanist for the male chorus of the Central Trust 

Company at the Eighth Street theater on January 21. 

Constance Tucker, pupil of Margaret Hayes, gave a piano- 
log, “My Ships that Never Come in,” February 4, over 
station WBCN, and gives another reading, today, February 
11, from the same station. She was also scheduled on the 
program at the Ogden Park Field House, February 9, when 
the Lady Macabees held their installation, 

Pout Bat to Sing With MALE CHorus 
Poul Bai, baritone of the Bush Conservatory faculty, who 
will be soloist at the concert by the Conservatory Orchestra, 
February 15, has been engaged to sing for the Grieg Male 
Chorus on February 28 at its concert at the Humboldt Park 
Auditorium. 
3ALESKA MaA.inorr SINGS AT MUSICALES 

Following close upon her recent successful recital here, 
Beleska Malinoff, soprano, and her gifted pianist-composer 
husband, Edouard Nies-Berger, were engaged to furnish a 
musical program for The Melodists at Mrs. M. Rosenwald’s 
home on February 3. Miss Malinoff sang several Heine 
songs from the pen of Mr. Nies-Berger and the composer 
played a Tone Poem and a piano suite of his own composi 
tion, winning _the appreciation of the musical gathering. 
On February 7, both artists were guests at a dinner given 
by Mrs. M. Rosenwald at her home 

AMERICAN ACADEMY oF Music 

On January 13 and 16, a reception and informal musicale 
was held at the American Academy of Music (affiliated with 
the Victoria College of Music of London), which is so well 
headed by Anna S. Hyatt. 

Cart Craven Stupio Notes 

Henry F. Wyler has been engaged as tenor soloist at the 
Belden Avenue Baptist Church. Mme. Ferance, soprano, 
has been engaged to sing the leading role in four perform- 
ances in the light opera, Gypsy Love, at Italia Hall, Chicago, 
Pullman, Gary and Hammond (Ind.). Both are students 
from Carl Craven’s large class. 

Szicett Scores AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 

One of the biggest hits of the season was registered at 
Orchestra Hall, on February 5 and 6, by Joseph Szigeti as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. An aristo- 
crat of the violin, Szigeti, an overwhelming personality, 
impresses through the vastness of his art, virility and nobility 
of his tone and vigorous, clean-cut playing. Mr. Szigeti’s 
vehicle, on which he rode to fame, was the Brahms D major 
violin concerto. 

The purely orchestral portion of the program contained 
Cherubini’s Anacreon Overture, Bach G major concerto for 
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strings, and the Scriabin C minor symphony, called The achievement of the concert. The performance closed with 

Divine Poem. ee a the C major quartet, op 

‘ i SP 59, No. 3 t the end of the work the visitors were loudly 
MUHLMANN Scuoot or Vocat Art ; acclaimed and recalled numerous times. 

Ruth Olt, coloratura soprano, artist-pupil of Adolf Muhl- Among the officials present at the concert were the Bel- 
mann, gave a group of songs for the German Club at the — gian Ambassador and Baroness de Cartier ; the German Am 
Morrison Hotel on January 16. Hedwig Herrmann sang at passador, Baron Maltzan; the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Music meeting of the Indiana Harbor Women's Club, Mr. Jardine; the Swiss Minister and Mme. Peter: Justice 
January 20. Pee = ROS and Mrs. Harlan Fiske Stone, Justice Willis Van Devanter, 

According to the Florida papers, the Tampa Daily Times the Counselor of the German Embassy and Madame Dieck 
and the ‘lampa Evening Globe, Berte Long “scored a hit hoff, and the Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. Rob 
































































with The Times radio fans.” At the Hyde Park Presby- ert E, Olds, Others in the audience were Mr. and Mrs 
terian peegriony — Long is engaged to sing the contralto Truxton Beale, Mrs. Eugene Byrnes, Mrs. Calderon Car 
solos; at the Andrew s Episcopal Churen she sang the jisle, Mrs. James Mandeville Carlisle, Mrs. George Ehlk 


solo part in Diaciionsen Harker’s cantata Star of Bethlehem. Mrs, Franklin H. Ellis, Dr. and Mrs. Frederick E. Farring 
At the Friday Morning Musicale Club she sang the aria ton, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, Mr. and Mrs 
Amour Viens Aider from Samson and Delilah. In a letter) = Duncan McKim, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Townsend. Mrs 
to Adolf Muhlmann, her teacher, she expresses her gratitude, S, E, Winslow, Dr. William Mather Lewis. Sir A. Maurice 
stating: “If my work has pleased people, | can only say to Low, Miss Helen Nicolay, Mr. and Mrs. James M. Beck, 
you ‘Thank you,’ as it was your patience and teaching in’ Dr, Vernon Kellogg, John Ellerton Lodge, Dr. and Mrs 
spite of many obstacles that has produced those effects.” George F. Bowerman, Mr. and Mrs. C. Powell Minnegerode 
The Colonial Trio, consisting of members of the Muhl- and Dr. Leo S. Rowe. rec 

mann Opera class, gave a program for the Columbia Damen 

‘ 4 Lagewse « ac tei Oo ‘Ee a aT . . 
Club at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on sie ose dl il mo Second Recital by Myra Mortimer 


—_—_—_——- Myra Mortimer, American contralto, who made her debut 

in Boston on January 23, and in New York at Town Hall 

Washington den: Curtis Quartet on January 25, will give her second New York recital at 

Wasuincaton, D. C.—Through the courtesy of Mrs. Ed Town Hall on the afternoon of February 16. Her pro 

ward D. Bok, of Philadelphia, the newly formed Curtis gram, while it will contain many German lieder, is not 

Quartet from the Curtis Institute of Music gave its first confined this time to German songs, and some old English 

public recital in the Chamber Music Auditorium at the folk songs will be heard. Coenraad \ tos will again 

Library of Congress, February 4. An audience selected by accompany the singer. After this recital Miss Mortimer 
invitation from the musical and social set of the capital will leave for the West to be heard in Chicago on Mareh 

filled the small hall and accorded the artists a hearty wel 


come. The organization comprises the following members 
Carl Flesch, first violin; Emanuel Zetlin, second violin; HARRISON 


Louis Bailly, viola, and Felix Salmond, cello. Haydn's D 
minor quartet, No. 41, began the program and was con 
scientiously and carefully delivered. Mr. Flesch offered 


two solos for the unaccompanied violin, Bach’s Sarabande, 
Double and Bourree from the Sonata in B minor and the PIANIST 


Siciliano and Presto from the same composer’s sonata in “There was always a good piano tone with 
G minor. The artist’s execution and interpretation were individuality of expression. N. Y. Sun 
well nigh perfect, making these inserts an outstanding — Concert Direction: Aaron Richmond, Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass 
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Critics Unanimous in Welcoming 


CORINNE RIDER-KELSEY 


On Her Return to the Concert Field 


“There are very few voices in the world which can com- 
pare with that of Corinne Rider-Kelsey for pure beauty of 
tone.” 


New York E vening World. 
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Amelita Galli-Curci Says: 






















Dear Mr. Proschowsky— February 23, 1923. 

Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thorough understanding 
of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent sirgplicity of your elucidations, through which I have been able to discover 
and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that I recommend to you those artists and 
students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours 






THE AMBASSADOR—NEW YORK 
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MonTrEAL, CANADA.—A_ concert was given at His 
Majesty's Theater by the Montreal Elgar Choir, Berkley 
E. Chadwick conducting, assisted by Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone. Mr, Werrenrath gave several solos and as a last 
encore by special re eg st, he sang La Julie Plant, words by 
a Montrealer, the late Dr. William H. Drummond, music 
by Geoffrey O’Hara, which received rounds of applause. 
Mrs. William H. Drummond, the widow of the doctor, was 
a distinguished guest. 

One of the best concerts of the season was held at the 
Orpheum Theater when Marcel Grandjany, harpist, and 
Robert Imandt, violinist, gave a joint concert to an enthu- 
siastic audience. Their program was highly appreciated and 
they received many encores. This concert was under the 
management of Bogue-Laberge. 

A much appreciated and well attended concert was given 
by Jean Riddez, baritone, assisted by Jean Deslauriers, a 
young violist of this city, in the Orpheum Theater. After 
an absence of two years in Paris, Mr. Riddez has returned 
to Montreal and has opened a studio for voice culture. 

Two operas were given at His Majesty’s’ Theater by the 
De Feo Grand Opera. They were Samson and Dalila, and 
Werther, with Elizabeth Amsden in the role of Charlotte. 
Others taking part were Mildred Parisette, Edward Moli- 
tore, Alfredo Gandolfi, Arnold Becker. The conductors were 
Eugene Fuest and Albert Roberval. 

In the Ritz Carlton Hotel a joint concert was given by 
Alice Saint-Marie, a promising young pianist, and Albert 
Chamberland, violinist. Miss Saint-Marie was admired for 
giving only one solo, the rest of the program being made 
up of concertos with Mr. Chamberland, 

La Societe d’Operette, January 12 and 14, at the Monu- 
ment National, gave Le Pré aux Clercs, a comic opera by 
Hérold which had not been given here for many years. 
Honoré Vaillancourt is the director of the company and 
J. J. Goulet, orchestra leader. 

Ethel Leginska gave a well attended recital in the Windsor 
Hotel under the management of Evelyn Boyce, Ltd. She 
won great applause. 

An appreciated concert was held at the Ritz Carlton Hotel 
by the Chamber Music Society of San Francisco. Their 
program was delightful and they had a big success. 

The Monument National was filled with a great crowd of 
admirers when Isa Kremer, January 11, gave a concert 
under the management of J. A. Gauvin. This artist has 
captivated one and all in our cosmopolitan city by her art and 
by her dainty manners. The press was loud in her praise. 

The regular Sunday musicales, at the Queens Hotel, are 
popular. On St. Catharine’s Day a “Soirée Canadienne” was 
held, Fournier de Belleval singing a number of old “habitant” 
folk songs. On January 6 a special program was given. 
These musicales are given about once a week, the programs 
being made up of works by Canadian authors, rendered by 
local talents, and of Canadian folk songs. The orchestra 
is under the leadership of Mr. Markowski. 

Henry Cowell, from San Francisco, gave a lecture at 
the McGill Conservatorium of Music, piaying some of his 
own compositions. 

At the gatherings of the Matinee Musical Club at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, interesting programs are given. George M. 
Brewer gave a musical travelogue through Scandinavia and 
Russia. At the fourth musicale, a good program was given 
by Blanch Archambault, soprano, and the Montreal Little 
Symphony Orchestra, J. J. Gagnier, conductor. Mrs. F. 
Vincent Duckworth is president of the Club. 

A few of Salvatore Isaurel’s pupils have lately been solo- 
ists at the musicales held at the Windsor Hotel, every 
Saturday afternoon. These were Gabrielle Choquette, Miss 
Descarries, sopranos, and Octavien Renaud, baritone. Con- 
suela Closs, a pupil of Max Panteleieff, was soloist on two 
occasions. 

The Delphic aay. Club held a meeting in the Windsor 
Hotel when Dr. H. C. Perrin, dean of the faculty of music 
of McGill U Goeargine gave an interesting address on Music 
for the Virginal or Spinet, illustrated by lantern pictures, and 
on the clavichord.° Old copies of manuscripts, by composers 
of the sixteenth centuries, were also shown. 

The Dubois String Quartet has of late been very well 
attended, the excellent programs being well appreciated. 
Louis H. Bourdon is the manager. 

A musicale was given by the Douglass Ladies Literary 
Society of Westmount, January 15, to a large audience. 
It was organized by Mrs. Charles Patton. Those taking 
part were Consuela Closs, contralto; Florence Hood and 
Mary Izard, violinists; Mrs. P. J. Hodgson, pianist, and 
Joseph Saucier, baritone. 

Virginia McLean, young Montreal pianist, has arrived in 
the city for a short holiday, after a few years in London 
where she has studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
under Sir Henry Wood. She will soon return to London 
and for another two years study on the continent. 

A concert was given by the piano pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lieber Laebnikoff, in the Willis Piano Warerooms, to 
an interested audience. 

At a luncheon of the Delphic Study Club, at the Windsor 
Hotel, Dr. H. C. Perrin gave an illustrated lecture on 
English Madrigals. Mme. J. J. Gagnier, Mrs. R. Boronow 
and Mrs. J. S. Bolton were the hostesses. 

Jean Belland, French cellist, gave a recital at the Women’s 
Art Society, in Stevenson Hall, which was enjoyed by a 
large gathering of members. 

At St. Luke’s Church, a concert was given at which local 
talents furnished the program, the choir of the church giving 
a few numbers. The soloists were Mrs. W. H. Lewis, 
Muriel Anderson, A. T. Clibbon and Neil R. Anderson. 

The Arts Faculty of McGill University has lately come 
to the decision of including the study of the history and 
theory of music as one of the subjects leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. 

A concert was given in the Windsor Hotel by a String 
Orchestra under the leadership of Jeanne Labrecque. 

Two important concerts were given recently, the first 
by Josef Hofmann, pianist, held at His Majesty’s Theater, 
under the management of Mr. B. E. Chadwick, the second 
by another pianist, Percy Grainger, who gave his recital at 
the Orpheum Theater under the management of J. A. 
Gauvin, Both concerts were well patronized and enjoyed. 

At the People’s Forum, January 10, a concert was given 
by Jean Belland, cellist, and George M. Brewer, organist. 
The meeting was addressed by Norman Anmell, M, J. 
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Wasuincrton, D, C.—Willem Mengelberg’s second and last 
visit of the season, January 5, was productive of great en- 
thusiasm from those who gathered at the National Theater 
for the program of the Philharmonic Society. Schubert's 
Unfinished Symphony, Goldmark’s Negro Rhapsody, the 
Beethoven Lenore Overture No. 3, and Strauss’ Tod und 
Verklarung comprised the listings. Mr. Goldmark, who was 
in the audience, bowed many acknowledgments at the close 
of his work. 

The Friday Morning Music Club, oldest of Washington’s 
musical organizations, presented Mary Howe and Anne 
Hull in a two-piano recital at the Cosmos Club, January 8. 
Both artists were heartily greeted and thunderously ap- 
plauded at the close of each number. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Rosa 
Ponselle and Jacques Thibaud were heard in joint recital at 
The Mayflower, January 13. Miss Ponselle’s sundry arias 
and groups of songs created a splendid impression for the 
excellent manner in which they were delivered. The soprano 
was accompanied by Stuart Ross. Mr. Thibaud, a local 
favorite, covered many pleasing numbers in the time allotted 
to him, being requested to repeat and add extras to his pro- 
gram. Jules Godard was the violinist’s accompanist. 

William Wade Hinshaw’s company offered the Mozart 
comedy, The Marriage of Figaro, with text by H. O. 
Osgood, at the National Theater, January 14, with much 
success. Alfred Valenti, Clytie Hine, Pavel Ludikar, Editha 
Fleischer, Kathleen Bibb, Ralph Brainard and Ernest Otto 
made the cast. The audience was of good size and quite 
enthusiastic. Hans Morgenstern directed the music. 

A brilliant affair was held at the Pan American Union, 
on January 16, for the purpose of advancing the cause of 
Latin American music. Practically the entire diplomatic 
corps, representing the Central and South American repub- 
lics, together with a large representation from Congressional 
residents, were in attendance. The concert was held in the 
Hall of the Americas, with Alfredo Oswald, pianist; Alma 
Simpson, soprano; Laurette Howard, contralto; Elio Bolog- 
nini, cellist, and Clara Elena Sanchez, soprano, as the visit- 
ing artists. The several accompanists were Carlton L’Hom- 
medieu, George Wilson and Louise Brown. The soloists 
were well received and replied with numerous encores. The 
arrangements were made by Dr. F. Adams. 

Making their local debuts, Florence Austral, soprano, and 
John Amadio, flutist, were heard at the Auditorium, January 
18, in the seventh Wolfsohn concert. The soprano achieved 
a triumph in her work and was cheered to the echo. Mr. 
Amadio also received the plaudits of a well wishing audi- 
ence and replied with a number of additionals. Myron 
Jacobson was a splendid accompanist. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’s visit, on January 19, brought 
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the Italian composer, Ottorino Respighi, sin the roles of 
pianist and conductor to interpret a program made up en- 
tirely of his own creations. The concerto in the Myxolidian 
Mode, the several transcriptions of old dances and airs and 
the tone poem, Pini Di Roma, provided every opportunity 
for the visitor to display his versatility. He was recalled 
many times at the close of the recital, Thaddeus Rich 
directed during the playing of the concerto. 

The initial appearance of Elisabeth Rethberg was under the 
direction of Mrs. Lawrence Townsend at the final Morning 
Musicale, January 20. Miss Rethberg provided much en- 
joyment by her singing of the old Italian airs and the 
lieder which she included. 

The largest audience that ever welcomed a single artist 
in the National Capital gathered some 6,000 strong at the 





51 


has a most likeable personality and a fine voice. Hlis dra- 
matic singing and acting throughout the second portion of 
the opera resulted in a long ovation. Playing a double part, 
Abimelech and the Old Hebrew, Charles Trowbridge Titt 


mann, received much favorable comment for his short but 
interesting portrayals. The First and Second Philistines 
were capably taken care of by Albert Almoney and Henry 


Allen. Under the tutelage and direction of Paul Gardner 
Tchernikoff the ballet incidentals, particularly the bacchanale 
scene, were refreshingly new and interesting. ‘The solo work 
was given by Mr. Tchernikoff and Elizabeth Gardiner 
Jacques Samossoud had charge of the orchestra and took 
good care that the performance measured up to standard 
The choral portions of the score were handsomely executed, 
no small credit going to Moes Zlatine for the training of the 


Auditorium, January 23, to hail John McCormack and his 
assistants, cheer him for his art and bid him bon voyage 
on his portended Oriental tour. The same enthusiasm was 
evident as always and his final triumph just as thrilling 


singers. Stage direction by Bernard ( antor. a eee 


Tsianina and Os-ke-non-ton in Joint Recitals 


as before. Lauri Kennedy's cello additions were bright Word comes from Rome, where for the moment she is 

spots of the evening as were the accompaniments of Edwin the sensation of musical circles, that Princess Tsianina 

Schneider. Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene was the manager. has signed a long term contract with Catherine A. Bam 
Marguerite Carter has been engaged as instructor in the man, 50 West Forty-sixth 

violin department of the Georgetown Visitation Convent. Street, New York. So many 


and interesting have been the 
high grade novelties that Miss 
Bamman has sponsored in the 
last fifteen years that it is not 
surprising she should have 
seen the booking value of 
combining two such interest- 
ing aboriginal mag as Os- 
ke-non-ton, brilliant Mohawk 
baritone, and the charming 
little Cherokee Princess, Tsia- 
nina. These two artists are 
to appear in Europe together 
during the spring and sum- 


The following officers of the Choir Invisible were installed 
immediately after the recent elections: Alexander Galt, 
president ; LeRoy Goff, vice president; Mrs. C 
nell, secretary; Mrs. W, R. Benham, treasurer ; 
librarian; Joseph. Pache, conductor, and Mildred 
Schulze, accompanist. 

Elizabeth Thornberry, soprano and pupil of Estelle Went- 
worth, has become a regular member of the Crandall’s 
Saturday Nighters, one of the most popular broadcasting 
group in the city. 

Estelle Wentworth was the soprano soloist in the concert 
given for the benefit of the Friendship House at the 
Auditorium, January 22. tT. FG. 


C. McDon- 
Lael Rose, 
Kolb 


LATER WASHINGTON NEWS mer, whither 3 Os-ke non-ton 
WasuinctTon, D. C.—The first opera of the new year and sails to jom Psianina late in 
: March. They will return to 


the third of the season to be presented by the Washington 
Opera Company was given at the Auditorium, January 25. 
The work selected was Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Delila. 
Edouard Albion, the general director, gathered a cast of as ie 

W pot a favorites to grace the occasion and as a result Detroit Orchestra 
the attendance was very large and the enthusiasm accord- > 2 
ingly balanced. The usual diplomatic and social luster was Engages Crooks 
quite as much in evidence as at other similar affairs. The Richard Crooks will be solo 
role of Delila was sung by Louise Homer. The remarkable _ 1st with the Detroit Symphony 
spirit permeating her appearances, the vigor of her singing Orchestra on March 30 in a 
and the splendid effect of her histrionic powers were all ob- performance of Bach's St 
jects of admiration by audience and press. Hardly less were Matthew Passion. This March 
the efforts of Paul Althouse as Samson. This was Mr. engagement is Mr. Crooks’ 
Althouse’s third role in the National Capital and perhaps the second for the current, season 
best. He was recalled again and again, sharing honors freely with the Gabrilowitch Orches 
with Mme. Homer. Fred Patton proved once more that he _ tra. 


America in September to be- 
gin a transcontinental tour 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 








THe Mark STRAND 
Strand for the 
musically, 
Memory Lane, 
and William Haines, in 


to be not 


week of January 31 proved 
if the picture was not 
presented Eleanor 
a rather 
f casual 


Phe bill at the 
to be one of especial merit, 
one of the best. The latter, 

Jjoardman, Conrad Nagel 
far-fetched film, which proved 
interest. As a matter of fact, the high light of the picture 
was the natural acting of an adorable baby, whose name 
should have been on the program, so much comment did he 
create Max Fieisher’s animated was clever as 
usual and the news reel found its accustomed favor 

To get down to the the orchestra gave a delightful 
prelude to Pagliacci, after which Kitty 

sang The Bird Song very effec 
received. Vincent Lopez filled a 
orchestra. 


even ot 


cartoon 


music 
rendition of the 
McLaughlin, in fine voice, 
tively and was cordially 

return engagement with his 
Rivout 

wondered at that the “Rivoli habit” 
moving picture fans who prefer their 
and set in a background conducive to 
The Rivoli program, the Rivoli Orches 
means unnoticed, the high quality of 
go to foster the 


Tn 
It 1 nat to he has 
grown on so man 
screen tare 
artistic enjoyment 
tra; and last, but by no 
Rivoli service that is extended each patron, 
enthusiasm with which its individual performances are at 
Last week the highlight of the program was the 
Theater presentation, directed by John 
Anderson, called Paradise Isle, a Samoan Revel 
a weird and picturesque fantasy, with native dances 
ind songs rendered by the Royal Samoans, Prince Lei Leni 
and Thelma Harvey Its settings were artistic and imagina 
tive; the costuming colorful and in keeping with the tropics 
It was an offering of which any theater might well be 
proud, The orchestra, under Joseph Littau, was in excellent 
form and rendered von Suppe’s Morning, Noon and Night in 
Vienna, in a manner that deserved the warm applause it was 
accorded. Harold Ramsay, with*his weekly organ offering, 
presented | Never Knew. Eddie Elkins and His Melody 
Mixers gave a trio of popular selections, with variations and 
incidental solo that combined pleasingly A feature of in 
terest was another of the Famous Music Master Series—this 
time introducing Ethelbert Nevin, the American composer, 
whose Narcissus, The Rosary and Mighty Lak’ a Rose are 
household selections. Scenes from the composer's home and 
illustrations of his music satisfactory. The 
picture was a film adaption of George M. Cohan’s 
stage play, The Song and Dance Man, introducing Tom 
Moore, Love and Harrison Ford. It had its usual 
and unusual features 


unshiced 


tended 
Publix 
Murray 


It was 


staged and 


were decidedly 


feature 
Bessie 


RtALTO 

The Wanderer, from the stage 
Samuels, which had a long run at the 
jts first showing at popular prices at the Rialto last week 
As is well known, this cinema attraction is based on the 
ancient Biblical story of the prodigal son. The cast of 
players was excellent—including William Collier, Jr., Greta 
Nissen, Ernest Torrence, Kathlyn Williams, Wallace Beery 
and Tyrone Power—and the settings recreated life in pagan 


Tut 
play by Maurice V 
Criterion Theater, had 
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Babylonia and Jerusalem, altogether making a motion picture 
which had a genuine appeal for the audience. 

With Willy Stahl conducting, the Rialto Orchestra opened 
the program with selections from Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci. 
This was followed by the Rialto Cinemevents, after which 
Hy C. Geis played Five Feet Two, Eyes of Blue, on the 
Wurlitzer. The words of this song were flashed on the 
screen, the final verse dealing humorously with the longness 
and leanness of the organist himself. The featured stage 
offering was A Castilian Fantasy, with Jack Holland and 
Jean Barry and The Adreinni Troubadors, which was 
enthusiastically received by the audience. The program was 
concluded with a Krazy Kat Cartoon, The Ghost Fakir. 

THE CapiroL 

The feature of the week at the Capitol as usual was the 
playing of the orchestra under David Mendoza’s direction. 
\ beautiful rendition of the overture to Tschaikowsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet was given, and later Josef Fuchs, concert- 
master, played Hubay’s Hejre Kati as a solo, with orchestral 
accompaniment, this time the associate conductor, Eugen 
Ormandy, directing the men. Carlo Ferretti, baritone, sang 
the Toreador Song from Carmen, and Gladys Rice and 
William Robyn sang Irving Berlin's new song, Always. A 
Persian Garden was the title of the Capitol Ballet feature, 
in which Mr. Robyn was soloist, singing Muezzin’s Prayer. 
The feature picture was The Black Bird, starring Lon 
Chaney—a picture well worth seeing. The Educational and 
Magazine pictures were added attractions 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 45) 
Creitz, violinist. Barreme Tyler Stone and Margaret 
furnished the accompaniments. 

William Wallace Graham, violinist, 
pupils—Mary Talmadge Hedrick, 
Mildred Roberts—in a delightful 
played the accompaniments. 

At a recent meeting of the 
able program was given by Florence 
and Albert Creitz, violinist. Margaret 
piano, 

Lucien E. Becker, organist, is giving lecture- 
recitals at Reed College. Jim. VU. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

San Dieco, Car.—Sigrid Onegin, contralto, made her first 
appearance here recently under the auspices of the Amphion 
Club and had a fine success, meeting with a tremendously 
enthusiastic reception. 

The Apollo Club, a local organization of men’s 
under the direction of Edwin Thill, gave an excellent 
gram at the organ pavilion in B alboa "Park. 

Chaliapin under the direction of the Amphion Club, gave 
a remarkable demonstration of his powers to a_ sold-out 
house of enthusiastic listeners on January 14. E. B. B. 


Notz 


presented three artist 
Mildred Nichols and 
program. J. Hutchison 


MacDowell Club, an enjoy 
Avery Rice, soprano, 
Notz was at the 


a series of 


voices, 
pro 


Cornish School Enrollment Increases 


The Cornish School, Seattle, was 
winter's activities. The School of the Theater gave a dozen 
performances of the familiar French Pantomime L’Enfant 
Prodigue. Another feature of the school work was a ballet 
by Rebikoff, The Christmas Tree, that was presented by 
junior students of Sylvia Tell. Early in January there was 
an interesting program of old Italian music preceded by a 
short lecture on the history of musical Italy, and on January 
21 a recital of old French music by advanced pupils @f George 
May and Jacque Jou Jerville. The enrollment of ‘the school 
has increased enormously since Christmas. Miss. Cornish 
reports that a larger proportion of entering pupils elect to 
study a theoretical course in addition to their specialty. This 
is due in part to the work of Berthe Poncy Dow, who came 
to Seattle from the Dalcroze Institute in Geneva and made 
a notable success in the school. Last year she was teacher 
of Eurythmics, and this year taught in the theoretical de- 
partment in addition, and also became well known as the 
pianist of the Cornish Trio. 


busy as ever with its 


Biltmore Musicale 


The two stars of the Friday morning concert at the Hotel 
Biltmore, February 5, were Mary Lewis, young Metropolitan 
soprano, whose debut was recorded in last week’s issue of the 
MusicaL Courter, and Walter Gieseking, German pianist. 
Miss Lewis sang the Bird Song from Pagliacci, and a 
group of songs in English, pleasing the audience greatly, and 
being called upon for extra numbers. Mr. Gieseking played 
compositions by Debussy and Ravel and Liszt’s St. Frances 
Walking on the Waves, and he, too, won a pronounced 
success. 
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GREATER RIVOLI 49th STREET 
Beginning Sunday, Feb. 14th 
**DANCING MOTHERS’’ 
Paramount's Comedy-Drama, of New York Society 
and GUS EDWARDS’ OWN 
Brilliant Stage Presentation 


**THE GARDEN OF GIRLS”’ 

















Healy Back from Europe 

Frank W. Healy, well known San 

dropped in at the Musicat Courter office last week. Just 

back from a four months’ trip in Europe, a combination of 

pleasure and business, Mr. Healy has some plans which he 

is not ready to reveal just yet. He is interested, however, 
in an American tour for another Catholic choir. 


Francisco manager, 
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Widor’s Sixth Symphony with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra under Verbruggen. Future bookings include the 
middle and far west and far southern territory until the 
middle of April, concluding with his annual New York ap- 
pearance during Music Week in May. 

American Institute of Applied Music piano and violin 
students shared in a program of twelve numbers, January 
29, those appearing being the pupils of Miss Chittenden, 
Messrs. Sherman, Moore and Baker (piano department), 
and Mrs. Mix (violin department). 

Elsa Alsen sang a group of songs by Adolph M. Foer- 
ster for the Art Society of Pittsburgh in January; it in- 
cluded Song of Hope, Sun of the Sleepless and Durch den 
Wald. Earle Mitchell was at the piano. These songs were 
all favorably received. 

Nicolai Mednicoff, Russian pianist, coach, and accom. 
panist, who is now on a concert tour of the United States 
and Canada, is often called upon to perform other duties 
than those of an accompanist. In New York he played the 
piano part of Brahms’ cello sonata, and will shortly be heard 
in César Franck’s sonata, while in Louisville, Ky., he played 
the piano part in one of Beethoven's Trios. Mr. Mednicoff 
is a member of the faculty of the Master School of Musical 
Art of California, Lazar S. Samoiloff, director. 

The Atlantic City Series of Musicales, at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, will begin this season on February 27 with a 
joint recital by Mischa Levitzki, pianist; Leonora Sparkes, 
soprano and Royal Dadmun, baritone. 


“Edwin Swain displayed a baritone of good quality 


which he used with excellent effect in his English and 
German songs,” said the New York Times following Edwin 
Swain’s recent recital in the metropolis. And it was the 
opinion of the Sun that Mr. Swain “made a distinctly 
favorable impression. He possesses the vocal material to 
lend life and color to his convincing, even enthusiastic, 


earnestness of purpose. His voice was rich and it possessed 
a most capable resilience and resonance. The German lieder 
were charmingly sung.’ The New York American referred 
to his powerful voice and remarkable dramatic sense, and 
according to the Herald Tribune his voice is one of scope 
and volume. Mr. Swain has been engaged as assisting 
artist for the next Elshuco Trio concert at Aeolian Hall on 
February 12. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson is being well received in 
concert in programs comprising classical airs, songs of other 
lands, operatic arias, and English and American songs, in- 
cluding Frank Grey’s Give Me One Rose to Remember, 
Arthur Penn’s Sing Along and David W. Guion’s Howdy Do 
Mis’ Springtime, a little darkey song in semi-spiritual style. 

Joyce Bannerman achieved another success at her re- 
cent return appearance as soloist with the Erie Symphony 
Orchestra. The Erie Dispatch-Herald critic said: “She is 
truly an artist of high gifts. 
of her voice that appeals as it is the intelligent use of that 
organ by the possessor of it. 
the Erie Times stated: ‘Miss 
mended at the outset for her extremely good taste in the 
selection of the music she sings. 
aria, the fragile Dove 
there was not a composer represented in her list that was 
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not worth considering. The aria was given in good taste, 
the orchestra furnishing an acceptable accompaniment. In 
her group of songs, Miss Bannerman had the assistance at 
the piano of Frances Wright. Two Schubert songs were 
given with true regard for the rigt royal melodies of the 
much loved Schubert, her German diction being very satis- 
factory. However, it was in the two Rachmaninoff songs 
that Miss Bannerman gave of her very best. She sang 
these songs as if she loved them—and we loved them with 
her. Her enunciation of the English translations should be 


‘a model to any singer who heard her and her good phras- 


ing and refined tone made one wish to hear them both again.” 


Francis Macmillen’s recent success as soloist in the 
local Concert Course at Johnson City brought the following 
telegram from P. S. Durham, director of the course, to his 
manager: “Macmillen played on my series last night with 
unusual bravura, remarkable spirit and feeling ; his splendid 
program was worthy of the great artist he is.” 


Mischa Levitzki, at his only New York recital, on 
March 30, will program the entire series of Winterreigen by 
his former teacher, Dohnanyi. 

Rosel Benda recently 
annual meeting of the American 
Miss Benda was heard after the dinner of this, the first 
annual meeting ever held at a woman’s college by this 
organization. A delightful program was presented. Miss 
Benda was accompanied by Francis Parsons, and Clifford 
Herzer, young and gifted pianist, was the assisting artist. 

Cherniavsky Trio.—Leo, Jan and Mischel played to a 
delighted audience in Denver, Col., on January 25. The 
Denver Rocky Mountain News said: “The three brothers 
played with symphony and generous variety of light and 
shade. They have brought their work to a high pitch of 
excellence.” 

Marcel Grandjany earned an ovation in Vancouver, 
Victoria, Seattle, Saskatoon and Regina from whence come 
glowing reports of how he enchanted his audiences. His 

“matchless minstrelsy” enthralled them with its “plectral 
delicacies.” The reception accorded him was such as has 
been accorded but few artists, visiting those parts in years 

Robert Imandt’s two weeks’ tour of Canada brought 
about eulogistic accounts in the press of his success. The 
first came from Chicoutimi where he opened. A full column 
of Le Progres du Saguenay was devoted to a complete 
analysis of his work and the marvelous effect it had upon 
his audience. “In his hand the bow becomes the soul of 
the violin, capable of infinite possibilities. By it the artist 
translates the multiple emotions of sentiment, superior sensa- 


Hunter College at the 


Mathematical Society. 


Sang at 


tions and aspirations.” The article concludes with the state 
ment that Imandt is an artist whom one wishes to hear 
again, 


Ethelynde Smith gave a program in St. Augustine, 


Fla., last month and created such an excellent impression 
that four encores were requested. In commenting on the 
recital the St. Augustine Evening Record stated: “Miss 


Smith has a most, pleasing personality and splendid stage 
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President and Mrs. Coolidge in honor of members of the 
Supreme Court. This musicale in Washington marked 
Miss Lent’s third engagement in three days, for on January 
13 she played at Upsala College, East Orange, and on Janu- 
ary 14 at the Haarlem Philharmonic Society’s concert in 
New York. 


Mary Miller Mount included among her recent Phila- 
delphia engagements an appearance on January 13 as accom- 
panist at a private musicale; 16, reception for Resphigi; 20, 
luncheon at the Bellevue- Stratford, and 22, radio recital. 
January 24 she was accompanist for Elizabeth Bonner and 
Jeno de Donath at a recital given at the Cooperative Insti- 
tute in New York. January 26 she played for Jerome Uhl. 
January 31 there was another radio appearance, and Janu 
ary 31 Mrs. Mount was accompanist for Ednah Cook Smith 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, at Aeolian Hall, Febru 
ary 15, will give her annual New York recital, presenting 
groups of Old Italian, French and German songs: and as 


examples of more recent works, songs by Respighi and 
Charles Griffes. 
May Peterson, on February 13, will fill a return en- 


gagement at Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. Meanwhile she 
is singing in concerts in New York City and vicinity, includ 
ing a recital in the Popular Concert Course at New Rochelle, 


Bruce Simonds will appear in recital in New York at 
Town Hall on February 27. Mr. Simonds has studied with 
Matthay in London and Vincent d'Indy in Paris. He was 
selected as soloist several years ago when d'Indy made a 
tour of the United States as guest conductor of the leading 
symphony orchestras. 

Ida Kathryn Cash, soprano, 


auditorium of the Central Y. W. ¢ 
» 


appeared in recital in the 
\., Philadelphia, on Feb 


ruary 2. Her programmed numbers included Puccini's Un 
bel di Vedrémo, from Madame Butterfly, a Swedish folk 
song, as well as songs by Cowen, Salter, Rasbach, Watt 


Arne and Reinmann., The program was concluded by tw: 
duets—Mozart’s La ci darem la Mano and Badia’s Repeat 
\gain—sung by Miss Cash and Theodore Bayer, baritone 


Gertrude W. Johnson furnished the accompaniments 

Edgar Schofield, concert baritone, is specializing this 
season in educational folk song programs. At his appear 
ance at School in the Pines, Norton, Mass., on January 22, 
he was obliged to respond with twelve additional numbers as 
encores to the original program. Mr. Schofield is associated 
with Ellmer Zoller, the well known coach-accompanist, and 
together they have found and arranged many unknown and 
interesting tolk tunes. Mr. Schofield and Mr. Zoller 
the same program in Plainfield, N. J., on january 24 

Mario Chamlee, recently signed two contracts 
first is for a ten weeks management with the Ravinia | 


Rave 


| he 
ark 


Opera Company, from June 27 to Labor Day. The second 
contract calls for several appearances in Baden Baden of 
The Barber of Seville. These performances are to take 


place in May. 


John Coates, the English tenor, who recently ired 


appe 
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two pianos and string quintet, and a group of his own works, 
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Richard Crooks, during February, March and April, 
will fill important engagements in the West and far West, 
including a return engagement with the Detroit Symphony. 


Emily Rosevelt, soprano, has been engaged as one of 
the leading — for the Halifax Festival, to take place 
on April 12, and 14. On Easter Sunday, April 4, Miss 
Rosevelt will « sing in the oratorio Elijah, given by the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston. She is also giving a recital 
in Lowell, Mass., on February 22, She has made many 
appearances during the fall, and a successful one was given 
on January 8 before the New Haven Women’s Club. The 
local press was exceedingly enthusiastic and the impression 
which she made was profound and most flattering. 


Mieczyslaw Munz, Polish pianist, was engaged for two 
appearances with the People’s Symphony Orchestra of Bos- 
ton on February 7. On February 12 he is engaged as 
soloist in the People’s Symphony Concerts Series, New 
York City, and on February 14 will give his annual Chicago 
recital 


Irene Williams Wins Ovation in Philadelphia 

Irene Williams, soprano, made her debut with the Phila 
delphia Civic Opera Company as Nedda in Pagliacci on 
December 31, when her singing of the Bird Song called forth 
an ovation, according to the Philadelphia Record. Critics 
were unanimous in their praise of Miss Williams, the Public 
Ledger saying: “Miss Williams showed a voice of beautiful 
quality; the cavatina was beautifully sung.” The Inquirer 
stated in part: “Irene Williams was especially effective ; her 
vuice carried the music of the dramatic scenes well.” The 
ttvening Bulletin commented: “Not often is a debut so 
promising, or a first performance so excellent; her voice 
was clear, flexible and sweet, the Bird Song having new 
charm.” 

Early in December, Miss Williams sang the role of 
liordiligi (Cosi Fan Tutte) in Havana, Cuba. After having 
sung this role 200 times in English throughout the United 
States with the Hinshaw Mozart Opera Company, Miss 
Williams sang it in Italian for this engagement, as she did 
in Paris two seasons ago, with great success. 


Starts American Tour 


Myra Mortimer, American contralto, who recently re- 
turned to the United States after having scored success in 
European music centers, gave a highly successful song go 
in Boston on January 23, and made her debut in New York 
She will follow this with a western concert 
Butte, Mont., her native city 


Myra Mortimer 


two days later 
tour to include 


Ralph Leopold in Recital 


Ralph Leopold scored January 20 when 
he gave a piano recital in White Plains, under the auspices 
of the Westchester Woman's Club. His program was 
made up of the Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Bach 
Tausig; two Chopin numbers; excerpts from Siegfried 
and the Gétterdammerung, Wagner-Leopold; Nocturne 
and Dance, Debussy; Lotus Land, Cyril Scott; Orientale, 
Amani; and Waltz of the Flowers, Tschaikowsky-Grainger 


success on 


February 11, 1926 
Mr. Leopold, who enjoys great popularity in Westchester 
County, was enthusiastically applauded for his highly artis- 


tic playing. 
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A.tTHouse, Paut—Feb, 18, Philadelphia, Pa.; March 22, Washington, 
dD. Cc (Opera Co., in Lohengrin). 

Baer, Freperitc—Feb. 11, Hacksensack, J. 

BAIRD, Martua—Feb. 14, London, Eng. ‘paitadium). 

Bauer, Harotp—Feb. 11, Cedar Rapids, la.; 15, Portland, Or 

Bense., Caryt—Feb. 16, Florida (Carreno Club). 

Cuerniavsky Trio—Feb. 23, Mexico City. 

CLEMENS, CLarA—Feb. 21, Boston, Mass 

Cortez, Leonora, Feb. 14, Detroit, Mich. 

Crooks, Ricuarp, March 2, Hollywood, Cal.; 4, Napa, Cal.; 16, Boston, 
Mass.; 28, Chicago, IIl.; 30, Detroit, Mich.; April 5, San Francisco, 
Cal.; 6, Sacramento, Cal.; 8, Berkeley, Cal.; 9, Reno, Cal.; 12, 
Bakersville, Cal.; 13, Los Angeles, Cal.; 20, San Bernardino, Cal. 

Coates, Joun Feb, 15 and 16, Edmonton, Canada; 17, Calgary, Can. 

FLONZALEY Quartet—Feb, 15, Schenectady, N. Y.; 16, Albany, N. Y.; 
17, Princeton, N. 

GiGi, BENIAMINO— Feb. 11, 

GIANNINI, Duso_tina—Feb. 21, Philadelphia, Pa.; 25, Wellesley, Pa 

Hess, Myra—March 6, New Haven, Conn.; 5, Hartford, Conn 

LANDOWSKA, Wanpa—Feb. 11, Indiana, Pa., and Scranton, Pa 

LASHANSKA, Hutpa—Feb, 12, Baltimore, Md.; 16, Akron, O 

Levitzki, Miscua—Feb. 27, Atlantic City, N. Lf 

Mairer, Guy, ano Patrrison, Lee—Feb Providence, R. I 

Meisie, Katuryn—Feb, 12, Bloomsburg, Pa.; , Bowling Green, Ky.; 
April 15, Selma, Ala. 

Morrisey, Marit Feb. 15, 
Evanston, Ill. (Festival). 

Munz, Migczystaw—Feb, 14 

PONSELLE, Rosa—Feb. 14, Lynn, 

Poutsunorr, Lerr—Feb. 21, St 
18, Boston, Mass. 

RuBINSTEIN, Beryt 


Portland, Ore.; 14, San Francisco, Cal. 


Bedford, Ind.; 17, Fostoria, Ohio; May 24, 
, Chicago, Ill 
Mass. 

Louis, Mo.; 15 


: , Springfield, Mass.; 

Feb, 18-20, Cleveland, O 

Russian SyMpHonic Cnuorr—Feb, 19, Grinnell, Ia.; 
a.; 23, Omaha, Neb.; 24, Iowa City, Ia.; 25, 
March 3, Detroit, Mich. 

Scuipa, Tiro—Feb. 11, Daytona Beach, Fla.; 1 

ScHNITZER, GERMAINE—Feb. 14, Davenport, la.; 15 
2, Victoria, B, ¢ 

Smitu, Ernetynpe—Feb. 18, Arco, Ia.; 22, 

Sousa’s Banp—Feb. 11, Memphis, Tenn.; 12 
Birmingham, Ala.; 14, Monteomery, Ala.; 1 
La Grange, Ga 

Sunperius, Mariz—May 31, Evanston, Ill. (North Shore Festival) 

Swain, Enpwin—Feb. 1 Sarasota, Fla. ; 16, Clearwater ‘la.; 18, 
Delray, Fla.; 21, Palm Bez ach, Fla. ; 24, Asheville 

Tuipaup, Jacgues—Feb. 11, New Haven, Conn.; 12, 

Van ber Veer, Nevapa—March 24, Meadville, Pa 

WERRENRATH, Reinacp—Feb. 11, Harrisburg, Pa 

Wuiteman’s Oxcnestra—Feb. 11, Emporia, Kans 
Kans 


ZIMBALIST 


0, Iowa alls, 
Davenport, Ia.; 


, Memphis, Te 
5, Rock Island, IIL; 


Kearney, 
Jackson, 
luskegee, 


Nebr 
Miss.; 13, 
Ala., and 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Errem—-Feb, 11, Washington, D. ( 


Josephine Lucchese Honored 

Josephine Lucchese, frequently referred to by critics as 
The American Nightingale, has been made an honorary mem 
ber of the Louisville, Ky., Chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota 
Sorority. This is indeed a tribute to the young American 
singer, for there are only two honorary members of this 
Sorority in the United States. Miss Lucchese began her 
fifth transcontinental opera and concert tour in September 
and her bookings will keep her busy until May. She is 
meeting with great success everywhere she appears, the crit- 
ics devoting columns to praising her art and beauty. 
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There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 
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THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 


629 West 50th Street New York 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST 


THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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